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To  the  Secretary,  Ministry  of  Labour 


Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  herewith  a  Report  on  the  Estab- 
lishment and  Progress  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  set  up  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Relations  between  Employers  and  Employed — frequently  called 
(after  the  name  of  its  Chairman,  the  Right  lion.  J.  H.  Whitley, 
M.P.,  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons)  the  "  Whitley  " 
Committee.  The  Report  covers  the  period  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  in  October,  1916,  to  the  end  of  1922. 

In  considering  the  terms  of  the  Committee's  Report,  it  \V\\\  be 
useful  to  review  briefly  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  tnne. 
In  the  course  of  half  a  century,  tJiere  had  developed  in  many  of 
the  industries  of  this  coimtry  recognised  procedure  in  the  form 
of  voluntary  Conciliation  Boards,  Jomt  Committees,  &c.,  equally 
representative  of  employers'  associations  and  trade  unions,  for 
the  settlement  of  working  conditions  by  negotiation  and  volun- 
tary agreement.  Some  form  of  collective  bargaining  existed  in 
the  majority  of  industries  and  formed  the  basis  for  the  accepted 
method  in  this  country  of  leaving  the  settlement  of  industrial 
conditions  in  the  mam  to  the  parties  themselves,  with  a  minimum 
of  CTOvernment  intervention.  Althougli  considerable  use  was 
made  of  this  machinery,  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war 
w^ere  marked  by  serious  labour  troubles. 

Between  1914  and  1920  there  was  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
organisation  of  employers  and  workpeople  in  their  respective 
associations  and  trade  unions — the  trade  unions  of  the  country 
about  doubled  their  membership  during  that  j)eriod.  The  im- 
portance attached  by  the  "  Whitley  "  Committee  to  efficient 
organisation  will  l)e  seen  from  the  first  Report,  wherein  the  Com- 
mittee state  as  their  considered  opinion  that  "  an  essential 
condition  of  securing  a  permanent  nnprovement  in  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  is  that  there  should  be  adequate 
organisation  on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  workers." 

During  the  war,  the  Government  found  it  expedient  to  consult 
with  organisations  of  employers  and  workpeople  in  various  indus- 
tries on  technical  matters  such  as  the  allocation  of  raw  materials 
and  rationing  of  fuel,  and  a  number  of  joint  bodies  developed  in 
this  manner,  e.q.,  Match  Control  Board,  Oils  and  Fats  Council, 
Wool  Textile  Industries  Control  Board.  It  was  also  clear  that 
the  termination  of  the  war  would  be  accompanied  by  reconstruc- 
tion problems  of  the  highest  importance,  m  which  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  the  various  industries  would  be  of  the  utmost 
value  to  the  Government. 

The  most  important  development  w^as,  perhaps,  the  new  spirit 
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aroused  by  the  war  and  a  realisation  <ii  tho  need  ol  iialioiiai  unity. 
Tho  first  "  Whitley  "  Report  says  :— 

"  The  circianstances  of  the  present  time  are  admitted  on 
all  sides  to  offer  a  great  opportunity  lor  securuig  a  permanent 
improvement  m  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed." 

The  terms  of  reference  to  the  "  Vliitley  "  Committee  were 
extremely  wide  and  eleaiiy  envisaged  proposals  of  a  permanent 
nattire.  J)urin«'-  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  the  Committee 
considered  the  whole  range  of  industrial  relations.  After  due 
deliberation,  however,  tliey  refrained  "  from  making  suggestions 
or  offering  opinions  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  profit-sharing, 
co-partnership,  or  particular  systems  of  wages,  &c."  The  Com- 
mittee issued  valuable  recommendations  on  the  subject  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  (which  eventually  received  legislative 
approval  in  the  Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919),  but  the  Committee's 
proposals  for  the  "  establishment  for  each  industry  of  an  organisa- 
tion representative  of  employers  and  workpeople  to  have  as  its 
object  the  regular  consideration  of  matters  affecting  the  progress 
and  well-being  of  the  trade  from  the  point  of  view  of  all  those 
engaged  in  it,  so  far  as  this  is  consistent  wdth  the  general  interest 
of  the  community  "  were  those  which  attracted  most  attention 
not  only  in  this  country  but  also  abroad.  Such  Councils  were 
proix:)sed  on  an  entirely*^  voluntary  basis  and  constitute  a  logical 
development  of  the  earlier  methods  of  collective  bargaining.  The 
Ee{X)rt  contemplated  in  each  industry  a  triple  joint  organisation, 
viz.,  a  National  Industrial  Council,  with  subordinate  District 
Councils,  and  Works  Committees — the  latter  being  a  form  of 
organisation  which  subsequent  enquiries  showed  to  be  rare. 

The  feature  which  gives  the  "  Whitley  "   scheme  a  definite 
place  in  the  history  of  industrial  relations,  lies  in  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  comrnunity  of  interest  of  all  engaged  in  the  industry. 
Throughout  their  ])rojx)sals  the  Committee  "  kept  in  view  the 
need    for    securing    in    the    development    of    reconstruction    the 
largest  possible  measure  of  co-operation  1)etween  employers  and 
employed."     The  Committee  held  the  view  "  that  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed 
must  be  founded  upon  something  other  than  a  cash  basis."    Under 
modern  conditions  which  make  direct  personal  relations  between 
employers  and  their  workpeople  impracticable,  their  proposals  for 
enlisting  the  active  and  continuous  co-operation  of  the  workers 
on  the  "constructive  side  of  industry  w^ere  to  give  the  workers 
"  a  greater  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  discussion  about 
and  adjustment  of  those  parts  of  industry  by  which  they  are  most 
affected."     Accordingly  a  number  of  questions,  extending  con- 
siderably bevond  those  with  which  the  Concililation  Boards  were 
accustomed 'to   deal,   were   suggested   for  consideration   by   the 
National    Joint    Industrial    Councils,    or    allocation    to    District 
Councils  or  Works  Committees. 
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(>n  the  approval  of  the  Committee's  report  by  the  Government 
active  steps  were  taken  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  assist 
industries  to  establibh  Joint  Industrial  Councils  on  the  lines  of 
the  scheme  and.  in  this  work,  the  Ministrv  received  assistance 
from  members  of  the  Committee  and  in  particular  from  the  iiight 
Hen.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.  The  task  of  the  Ministry  was  lightened 
by  the  fact  that  considerable  progress  in  this  direction  had  already 
been  made  in  certain  industries,  more  particularly  in  the  Pottery 
and  Building  industries;  and  the  pioneer  establishment  of  the 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Pottery  Industry  in 
January,  1918,  gave  the  movement  practical  shape.  The  success 
of  the  movement  may  be  judged  in  part  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
period  covered  by  this  Report,  73  Joint  Industrial  Councils  have 
been  established,  covering  many  important  industries  and  ser- 
vices, and  including  municipal  and  the  Imperial  Government 
services.  Accurate  statistics  are  not  available  as  to  District 
Councils  and  Works  Committees,  but  it  is  computed  that  up  to 
the  end  of  1921,  not  fewer  than  150  District  Councils  had  been 
established  (apart  from  a  considerable  number  of  Departmental 
Councils  established  in  connection  with  the  National  Council  for 
the  Administrative  and  Legal  Departments  of  the  Civil  Service) 
while  the  number  of  Works  Committees  is  probably  well  over 
1,000.  Certain  of  the  important  and  well-organised  industries  of 
the  country,  e.g.,  coal  mining,  cotton,  engineering,  shipbuilding 
and  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  having,  as  indicated  above,  well- 
established  machinery  for  the  discussion  of  matters  between 
employers'  and  workers'  organisations,  have  not  established  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  on  the  hues  of  the  "  Whitley  "  Scheme.  The 
provision  in  the  Pailways  Act,  1921,  for  the  establishment  of  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  on  the  railway  systems,  and  the  steps  subse- 
quently taken  for  that  purpose  by  agreement  betw^een  the  railway 
companies  and  the  unions  constitute  a  development  of  consider- 
able importance. 

Of  the  73  Joint  Industrial  Councils  hitherto  established,  15  are 
not  at  present  functioning.  In  certain  of  these  cases,  the  Council 
during  its  existence  did  valuable  work,  such  as  the  determination 
of  the  basis  of  future  wage  negotiations,  and  moreover  a  number 
of  J)istrict  Councils  are  continuing  to  function  in  industries  where 
the  national  body  has  ceased  to  operate.  Having  regard  to  the 
very  difficult  conditions  through  which  industry  has  been  passing 
during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  so 
many  Councils  have  withstood  the  strain.  The  aggregate  number 
of  workpeople  covered  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and 
Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  (a  temporary  form 
of  joint  body  established  in  the  less  organised  industries)  at  present 
actively  functioning  is  estimated  to  be  about  three  millions. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  abnormal  and  rapidly  changing 
economic  circumstances  of  the  period  under  review^  the  activities 
of  the  Councils  have   been   largely   concerned  wath  wages  and 
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working  conditions  ;  in  this  (connection  many  Councils  have  done 
vahiable  work  in  standardising  wages  and  working  hours,  but  all 
branches  of  working  conditions  have  come  under  consideration. 
The  attached  Eeport  makes  it  clear  that  the  Councils  have  also 
done  useful  work  in  connection  with  education,  training  and 
apprenticeship,  unemployment,  research  and  statistics,  welfare, 
commercial  problems  and  other  problems. 

With  the  continuing  industrial  depression,  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  have  still  to^face  a  difficult  time,  but  a  perusal  of  this 
Re{X)rt  shows  that  the  Councils  have  established  for  themselves 
a  place  in  the  industrial  structure  of  the  countrv*,  and  carry  within 
them  possibilities  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future  relations 
between  employers  and  employed. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

F.  W.  IjEGGETT. 

Industrial  Eelations  Department, 
Ministry  of  Labour. 
4th  Julv,  1923. 
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THE    ''WHITLEY"    COMMITTEE'S    REPORTS 


Chapter  I. 

The  First  Report. 

The  Committee  on  Relations  between  Employers  and  Em- 
ployed (generally  known  as  the  "  Whitley  "  Committee)  was 
originally  appointed  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  first  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  set  up  in  March,  1916.  It  con- 
tinued its  work  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  second  Reconstruction 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  (the  Rt.  Hon.  D. 
Lloyd  George,  O.M.,  M.R.j  in  March,  1917,  and  subsequently 
in  connection  with  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  established  in 
August,  1917. 

Among  the  matters  which  in  the  early  part  of  1916  were 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  first  Cabinet  Committee  on  Re- 
construction were  certain  important  problems  arising  from  the 
necessary  war  measures  affecting  industrial  organisation  and 
policy.  On  the  one  hand,  the  war  situation  and  the  operation 
of  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  sus- 
pending over  a  very  large  industrial  field,  the  working  of  the 
normal  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  ;  while  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  evident  that  such  matters  as  the  cessation  of  Govern- 
ment control  of  industry,  the  restoration  of  Trade  Union  practices, 
and  demobilisation  would  give  rise  to  problems  which  could  in 
no  case  be  settled  without  the  fullest  consideration  by  those 
directly  concerned.  Moreover,  the  future  of  industrial  relations 
was  beginning  to  receive  serious  consideration  among  certain 
sections  of  the  workers,  the  employers  and  the  general  com- 
munity, more  particularly  in  view  of  the  new  aspirations  aroused 
by  the  war.  It  was  accordingly  decided,  in  October,  1916,  to 
establish  a  sub-committee  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee  with 
the  following  terms  of  reference  :  — 

(1)  To  make  and  consider  suggestions  for  securing  a  per- 

manent improvement  in  the  relations  betw^een  em- 
ployers and  workmen. 

(2)  To  recommend  means  for  securing  that  industrial  con- 

ditions affecting  the  relations  between  employers  and 
workmen  shall  be  systematically  reviewed  by  those 
concerned,  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  in 
the  future. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  the  following  members  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P.,  Chairman  (Chairman 
of  Committees,  House  of  Commons),  Mr.  F.  S.  Button 
(formerly  member  of  Executive  Council,  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers),  Sir  G.  J.  Carter,  K.B.E. 
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(Chairnian,  Shipbuilding  Employers'  FederatioD),  Pro- 
fessor 8.  J.  C^.hapman,  C.B.E.  (Professor  of  Pohtica 
Economy,  University  of  Manchester),  Sir  Gilbert 
Claughton,  Bart.  (Chairman,  London  and  North 
Western  Railway  Company),  Mr.  J.  K.  Clynes,  M.P. 
(President,  National  Union  of  General  Workers),  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hobson,  Miss  Susan  Lawrence  (Member  of  Lon- 
don County  Council  and  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League),  Mr. 
J  J   Mallon  (Secretary,  National  Anti-Sweating  League), 

Sir  Thomas  K.   Hatcliffe-Ellis  (Secretary,  Mining  As- 
pociation  of  Great  Britain),  Mr.  Robert  Smillie  (Presi- 
dent, Miners'  Federation  of  Great  Britnin),  Mr.  Allan 
M.    '  Smith       (Chairman,      Engineering      Employers' 
Federation),    Miss    Mona    Wilson      (National     Health 
Insurance   Commissioner),   with    Mr.     H.     J.     Wilson 
(Ministry  of  Labour)    and   Mr.    Arthur  Greenwood   as 
Secretaries. 
The  Committee  first  met  on  9th  November,  1916,  and  continued  . 
its  deliberations  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  following  months. 
It  became  evident,  at  an  early  stage  in  the  proceedings,  that 
the  general  problem  could  best  be  dealt  with  under  various  head- 
ings, such  as  : — 

(a)  The  means  of  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  labour  on  the 

constructive  side  of  industry  ; 

(b)  Study  of  existing  organisations  for  joint  and  continuous 

consideration  of  trade  matters ; 

(c)  Means  by  which  such  organisations  could  be  perfected  ; 

(d)  The  function,  if  any,  that  the  State  could  perform  to 

assist  improvement. 

On  these  and  other  matters,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  invited  to  prepare  memoranda  for  general  consideration,  and 
similar  memoranda  were  also  invited  and  submitted  by  various 
independent  persons  and  organisations.  Evidence  was  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  by  an  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  the  general  operation  of  Trade  Boards. 

The  first  (interim)  Report  of  the  Committee  was  signed  on 
the  9th  March,  1917,  forwarded  to  the  main  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee, and  submitted  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  4th  Mny. 
This  Report,  which  was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, dealt  with  the  main  industries  of  the  country  in  which 
organisations  fully  representative  of  both  sides  were  already  in 
existence.  The  Re{X)rt  recommended,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
for  the  continued  co-operation  of  all  classes  after  the  war,  and 
especially  of  em})loyers  and  employed,  "the  establishment  for  each 
industry  of  an  organisation  representative  of  employers  and  work- 
people to  have  as  its  object  the  regulnr  consideration  of  ma.tters 
affecting  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  trade  from  the  pomt 
of  view  of  all  those  engaged  in  it,  so  far  n<  tliis  is  consistent  with 
the  o-eneral  interest  of  the  community." 


The  means  to  this  end  suggested  by  the  Committee  were, 
briefly,  that  the  Government  should  propose  without  delay  to  the 
various  organisations  of  employers  and  employed  the  formation 
of  Joint  Standing  Industrial  Councils  in  the  several  industries. 
The  Councils,  it  was  proposed,  should  consist  of  representatives 
of  the  associations  of  employers  and  workpeople  meeting  at  regu- 
lar and  frequent  intervals  for  the  consideration  of  such  matters 
as  : — 

(1)  The  better  utilisation   of  the   practical  knowledge   and 

experience  of  the  workpeople. 

(2)  Means  for  securing  to  the  workpeople  a  greater  share  in 

and  responsibility  for  the  determination  and  observ- 
ance of  the  conditions  under  which  their  work  is 
carried  on. 

(3)  The  settlement  of  the  general  principles  governing  the 

conditions  of  employment,  including  the  methods  of 
fixing,  paying  and  re-adjusting  wages,  having  regard 
to  the  need  for  securing  to  the  workpeople  a  share  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  the  industry. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  regular  methods  of  negotiation  for 

issues  arising  between  employers  and  workpeople,  with 
a  view  both  to  the  prevention  of  differences,  and  to 
their  better  adjustment  w^hen  they  appear. 

(5)  Means  of  ensuring  to  the  workpeople  the  greatest  possible 

security  of  earnings  and  employment,  without  undue 
restriction  upon  change  of  occupation  or  employer. 

(6)  Methods   of   fixing  and    adjusting   earnings,    piecework 

prices,  &c.,  and  of  dealing  wdth  the  many  difficulties 
which  arise  with  regard  to  the  method  and  amount  of 
payment  apart  from  the  fixing  of  general  standard 
rates,  which  are  already  covered  by  paragraph  (3). 

(7)  Technical  education  and  training. 

(8)  Industrial  research  and  the  full  utilisation  of  its  results. 

(9)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  consideration  and 

utilisation  of  inventions  and  improvements  designed 
by  workpeople,  and  for  the  adequate  safeguarding  of 
the  rights  of  the  designers  of  such  improvements. 

(10)  Improvements  of  processes,  machinery  and  organisation 

and  appropriate  questions  relating  to  management  and 
the  examination  of  industrial  experiments,  with  special 
reference  to  co-operation  in  carrying  new  ideas  into 
effect  and  full  consideration  of  the  workpeople's  point 
of  view  in  relation  to  them. 

(11)  Proposed  legislation  affecting  the  industry. 

The  Report  further  recommended  that  District  Councils,  simi- 
larly representative  of  associations  of  employers  and  employed 
engaged  in  the  industry,  and  Works  Committees  representative 
of  the  management  and  of  the  workers  in  particular  establish- 
ments, should  be  set  up  in  conjunction  witli  the  National  Coun- 
cils ;  it  suggested  that  the  formation  of  detailed  schemes  and 
terms  of  reference  should  be  decided  flpon  jointly  by  the  parties 
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themselves,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  Government  should  be 
confined  to  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  when  requested  to  do 
so. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  Report  illustrate  the  general 

basis  of  the  scheme  :  — 

"  It  may  be  desirable  to  state  here  our  considered  opinion 
that  an  essential  condition  of  securing  a  permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  between  employers  and  employed  is 
that  there  should  be  adequate  organisation  on  the  part  of 

both  employers  and  workpeople We  are  convinced, 

moreover,  that  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  relations 
between  employers  and  employed  must  be  founded  upon 
something  other  than  a  cash  basis.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
the  workpeople  should  have  a  greater  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  discussion  about  and  adjustment  of  those  parts 
of  industry  by  which  they  are  most  affected.  ....  We 
venture  to  hope  that  representative  men  in  each  industry, 
with  pride  in  their  caUing  and  care  for  its  place  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  national  well-being,  will  come  together  in 
the  manner  here  suggested,  and  apply  themselves  to  promot- 
ing industrial  harmony  and  efficiency  and  removing  the 
obstacles  that  have  hitherto  stood  in  the  way." 
In  answer  to  certain  questions  submitted  by  the  Main  Recon- 
struction Committet\  the  Sub-Committee  emphasised  the  follow- 
ing points  :  — 

(1)  That  the  pro[)osals  of  the  first  Interim  Report  referred 

more  particularly  to  industries  in  which  organisation 
on  both  sides  was  fairly  well  developed. 

(2)  That  the  proposed  Joint  Industrial  Councils  would  not 

necessarily  disturb  existing  machinery. 

(3)  That  the  Councils  would  be  composed  only  of  representa- 

tives of  Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations, 
and  that  other  organisations  would  be  admitted  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  side  of  the  Council  concerned. 

(4)  That  agreements  reached  by  the  Councils  should  carry 

the  samt^  binding  force  as  in  the  case  of  other  indus- 
trial agreements  negotiated  between  representative 
bodies,  but  should  not  possess  the  force  of  law. 

(5)  That   all   pledges   relatmg   to   the   restoration    of   Trade 

Union  rules  should  remain  unaffected  by  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  the  Councils. 

The  Report  was  considered  by  the  War  Cabinet  on  7th  June, 
1917,  when  the  Cabinet  decided  that  in  the  first  instance  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  should  (irciilate  the  report  to  the  loading 
Trade  Unions  and  Employers'  Associations,  and  also  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  Industrial  Unrest  (who  had  been  appointed  in  June, 
1917,  to  enquire  into  and  report  on  the  existing  labour  unrest)  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  at  an  early  date  the  general  attitude  to  the 
proposed  Industrial  Councils.  In  view  of  the  measure  of  publicity 
which  this  procedure  would  inevitably  involve,  the  War  Cabinet 
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subsequently  decided  on  the  19th  June  that  the  report  should  be 
presented  to  Parliament  and  published.  Publication  accordingly 
took  place  in  July  (Cd.  8606).  Meanwdiile  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  circulated  the  Report  to  : 

146  Trade  Unions, 
37  Federations  of  Trade  Unions, 

107  Employers'  Associations  and  Federations, 
and  the  following  general  organisations  :  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  the  Federation  of  British  Industries. 

The  covering  letter  stated  that — 

The  War  Cabinet  are  deeply  concerned  that  timely  and 
effective  measures  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions, for  they  feel  that  the  future  of  industry,  and  indeed  of 
the  Country  itself,  is  closely  bound  up  with  their  successful 
solution.  Moreover,  they  feel  strongly  that  action  cannot  be 
deferred  until  after  the  war,  as  it  is  essential  that  the  prob- 
lems concerning  the  organisation  of  industry,  which  peace 
will  bring,  should  be  fully  and  frankly  discussed  between 
employers  and  employed  before  they  actually  arise.  Further, 
as  the  trustee  for  the  w^eil-being  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Government  is  vitally  interested  in  the  result  of 
these  discussions." 

The  letter  invited  the  submission  of  the  considered  opinions  of 
the  organisations  to  which  it  was  sent,  and  stated  that  the  services 
of  specially  chosen  officers  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  were  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  scheme.  A  considerable 
number  of  organisations  availed  themselves  of  this  offer,  while 
many  further  requests  for  copies  of  the  report  followed  its  publica- 
tion. 

By  mid-September,  1917,  observations  on  the  Report  had  been 
received  from  : 

58  Trade  Unions, 
8  Federations  of  Trade  Unions, 
31  Employers'  Associations  and  Federations, 
3  Joint  Conferences 
and  from    the  Parliamentary  Committee   of   the    Trades  Union 
Congress,  the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  and  the  National 
Alliance  of  Employers  and  Employed.     Of  the  103  replies  thus 
received,  none  opposed  the  principle  of  the  Report ;  86  (including 
57  Trade   Unions  and  Federations  and  25  Employers"   Associa- 
tions) expressly   approved   the  principle  ;  12    (including  7   Trade 
Unions  and  Federations  and  3  Employers'  Associations)  attached 
various  conditions  which  they  considered  essential  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  ;  v^.hile  5  (including  2  Trade 
Unions  and  3  Employers'  Associations)  opposed  the  application 
of  the  proposals  to  their  respective  industries.     Further,   in  the 
course  of  this  enquiry  the  Ministry  was  informed  that  the  Build- 
ing Trade,  the  Painters,  the  Plasterers,  the  China  and  Pottery 
Industry  and  the  Printing  Trade   were  already  at  work  on  the 
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establishment  of  Councils  on  lines  similar  to  tbose  recommendecl 
by  the  Whitley  Committee,  at  the  date  on  which  its  first  repoit 

was  published.  .  .      ,  ,     t  ^i,.. 

With  the  exception  of  one  area,  in  which  the  --epoi-t  o  he 
Commissioners  made  no  allusion  to  the  scheme,  the  Commis- 
sioners on  Industrial  Unrest  appointed,  as  already  indicated,  to 
"nquire  into  and  report  upon  industrial  unrest  and  to  make  recom- 
me'naations  to  the  Government  at  the  earliest  Pr-'-f^";; '^'^^^ 
endorsed  the  principles  and  proposals  of  the  first  repoit  i  e 
principal  grounds  on  which  the  Commissioners  supported  the 
proposals  may  be  summarised  as  follows  :  — 

a)  The  need  for  employers  to  meet  the  '■'^Pr'-'sent'it|yes  of 
the  workmen  regularly ,  m  order  to  get  into  touch  with 

their  views.  .        ,  „i;„„ 

(2)  The  probability  of  joii.i  lepiesentatiye    bodies    dealing 

more  successfully  with  disputes  in  their  own  ^f^ 

than  could  be  done  by  independent  Courts  of  Arbitia- 

V6)  The°widespread  opposition  among  both  employers  _aud 
■        employees  to  further  ■'  (Government  interference      m 
the  regulation  of  industry. 
(4)  The  need  for  a  new  spirit  of  industrm!  partnership  and 

co-operation. 
The  Kenort  on  its  publication  also  received  very  considerable 
attention  torn  the  p/ess.     While  varying  degrees  of  .mportance 
:"re  attached  to  the  proposals    comment  ^-m  ahrios    a     si  e 
was  favourable.     So  far  as  could  be  .pidged,  the  pioposals  weie 
Tn  harmony  "vith  a  v(>rv  substantial  body  of  instructed  opinion 
loth  in    ndustry  and  m' the  community  generally ;  and  m  view- of 
Savo"able7eception  thus  accorded   the  P^J^y  .nd.cated  in  tl  e 
first   "  Whitley  ReiJort  "  was  adopted  by   the  War  Cabinet   in 

^^llrdei-slo^  was  announced  to  the  Trade  I^^o,.  and  Ern^ 
plovers'  .Associations  in  a  letter  sent  out  bv  the  Minister  of 
Labo.r  (the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Koberts.  M.P.)  uiukr  date  20th 
October  1917.  In  this  circular  letter,  it  was  explained  hat 
rX-al  to  set  up  ln.b.^a,  Co-uicns^iiidicate     no  int.nt.n 

i:;"S:d  "r'rrr;;'r facfthe  -,„...  wo„id^e 

^ntonomous  bodies  and  would    in   effect   make    |H,ss.lile   a    arger 

"g  ei  of":^f-gover,iment  in  industry.  ^:f '-.-»^--^,X"  it  w's 
not  intended  to  promote  compulsory  arbitration.  Fui  thei  it  "■  s 
S  ^'intention  that  the  general  constitution  suggested  in  the 
Rep       «l"-'^'  '-  ^PP"-^  ->*^°'"'  modification  t.  -ch  indus  o  . 

tt  ^"1 -f  v.;^i.S!:^.t  c:^t;^r -ir^f  u.i^^S 

to  1°;   oh      basis  of  the   existing   organisations   ot  .eniplover 
nd   w"l.      -  concerned  in  ench   industrv.  it   was  des,ral,le  Hint 
renre  e  t  . ion  should  be  determined  on  as  broad  a  basis  as  pos- 
Ilh  f  er   explaining   that   the   Oovernn>ent   desired   to   see 
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Industrial  Councils  established  as  soon  as  possible  in  all  organised 
trades  so  that  the  Government  might  obtain  the  joint  opinion  ot 
employers  and  workmen  on  the  important  reconstruction  problems 
such  as  demobilisation  of  the  forces,  the  re-settlement  of  munition 
workers  in  civil  industries,  apprenticeship  (especially  when  inter- 
rupted by  war  service) ,  the  training  and  employment  of  disabled 
soldiers,  and  the  control  of  raw  material,  the  letter  proceeds  :  — 

"  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  Councils  may  be  able  to 
fulfil  the  duties  which  they  will  be  asked  to  undertake,  and 
that  thev  may  have  the  requisite  status  for  doing  so,  the 
Government  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Councils  will 
be  recognised  as  the  official  standing  Consultative  Committees 
to  the  Government  on  all  future  questions  affecting  the  in- 
dustries which  they  represent,  and  that  they  will  be  the 
normal  channel  through  which  the  opinion  and  experience  ot 
an  industry  will  be  sought  on  all  questions  wdth  which  the 
industry  is  concerned.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is 
intended  that  Industrial  Councils  should  play  a  definite  and 
permanent  part  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country,  and  the 
Government  feels  that  it  can  rely  on  both  employers  and 
w^orkmen  to  co-operate  in  order  to  make  that  part  a  wwthy 
one. 

"  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  take  this  letter  as  a 
formal  request  to  your  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  question  of  carrying  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Eoport  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  your 
industry.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  will  be  willing  to  give 
every  assistance  in  its  power  in  the  establishment  of  Indus- 
trial Councils,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  it  can  be  given  most  effectively.  In  par- 
.  ticular/it  will  be  ready  to  assist  in  the  convening  of  repre- 
sentative conferences  to  discuss  the  establishment  of 
Councils,  to  provide  secretarial  assistance  and  to  be  repre- 
sented, if  desired,  in  a  consultative-capacity  at  the  preliminary 
meetings.  The  Ministry  will  be  glad  to  be  kept  informed 
of  any  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  forming  Councils. 
Although  the  scheme  is  only  intended,  and  indeed  can  only 
be  applied,  in  trades  which  are  well  organised  on  both  sides, 
T  would  point  out  that  it  rests  with  those  trades  which  do  not 
at  present  possess  a  sufficient  oroanisation  to  brin^"  it  about, 
if  they  desire  to  apply  it  to  themselves. 

"  In  conclusion,  1  would  again  emphasise  the  pressing  need 
for  the  representative  organisations  of  employers  and  work- 
people to  come  together  in  the  organised  trades  and  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  problems  of  reconstruction  by 
forming  Councils  competent  to  deal  with  them.  The  Govern- 
ment trust  that  they  will  approach  these  problems  not  as  two 
opposing  forces  each  bent  on  getting  as  much  and  giving  as 
little   as   can  be   contrived,  but   as  forces  having  a  common 
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interest  in  working  together  for  the  welfare  of  their  industry, 
not  merely  for  tlio  sake  of  those  concerned  in  it,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation  which  depends  so  hirgely  on  its  in- 
dustries for  its  well-being.  If  the  spirit  which  enabled  all 
classes  to  overcome  by  villing  co-operation  the  innumerable 
dangers  and  dif'iiculties  which  have  beset  us  during  the  war 
is  applied  to  the  problems  of  Reconstruction,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  can  be  solved  in  a  way  which  wall  lay  the  founila- 
tion  ol  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  and  uf  those 
engaged  in  its  great  industries." 

Chapter  IT. 
The  Second  Report  on  the  less  organised  industries. 

In  approaching  the  [)roblem  of  the  less  organised  industries,  the 
Whitley  Committee  decided  that  the  advice  and  co-operation  of 
some  representative  employers  connected  with  such  industries 
would  be  of  value  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  Committee,  appointed  Sir  Maurice  Levy,  Bart.,  M.P.  (Presi- 
dent, Wholesale  Clothiers'  P'ederation;,  Mr.  F.  N.  Hepworth 
(Chairman,  Employers'  side,  Tin  Box  Trade  Board),  Mr.  W.  Hill 
(County  Chemical  Company,  Ltd.,  I'^irmin^ham)  and  Mr.  D.  R. 
H.  Williams  (T.  Taylor  and  Company,  Ltd.,  Huddersfield)  to- 
be  additional  members  of  the  Committee. 

The  second  report  of  the  Committee  was  signed*  on  the  18th 
October,  1917,  but  owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  problems 
involved  and  the  necessity  for  their  Departmental  consideration 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  application  of  the 
proposals  in  the  first  report,  it  w^as  not  published  until  I4th  March. 
1918  (Cd.  9002).     Its  main  recommendations  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That,     in     industries    w^here    there    arc    representative 

Associations  on  either  side  which  do  not  possess  the 
authority  of  the  organisations  in  industries  to  which 
the  first  report  had  reference,  the  National  Industrial 
Council  should  comprise  either  one  or  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  acting  without  voting 
power  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  as  a  link  with  the 
Government. 

2.  That,  in  unorganised  areas  or  branches  of  an  industry  for 

which  a  National  Industrial  Council  was  established, 
Trade  Boards  for  such  areas  or  branches  sliould  be  set 
up  on  the  application  of  the  National  Industrial  Council 
and  that  the  National  Industrial  Council  should  be 
represented  thereon;  or,  alternatively,  that  in  such 
cases  the  National  Industrial  Council  itself  should  be 
constituted  a  Trade  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Trade  Boards  Act. 


^ 
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3.  That,  in  industries  having  no  adequate  organisation  of 
employers  or  employed,  Trade  Boards  should  be  con- 
tinued or  established,  and  that  these  should,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  be  enabled  to 
formulate  a  scheme  for  an  Industrial  Council,  which 
might  be  constituted  when  organisation  in  such 
industries  was  more  fully  developed. 
The  Report  also  stated  that  :— 

"  In  considering  the  scope  of  the  matters  referred  to  us,  we 
havfe  formed  the  opinion  that  the  expression  "  employers 
and  workmen  "  in  our  reference  covers  State  and  Municipal 
authorities  and  persons  employed  by  them.  Accordingly,  we 
recommend  that  such  authorities  and  their  workpeople  should 
take  into  consideration  the  proposals  made  in  this  and  m 
our  first  Report,  with  a  view  to  determining  how  far  such 
proposals  can  suitably  be  adopted  in  their  case. 

•'  We  understand  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has,  up  to 
the  present,  circulated  our  first  Report  only  to  employers' 
and  workpeople's  associations  in  the  ordinary  private  m- 
dustries.  We  think,  how^ever,  that  both  it  and  the  present 
Report  should  also  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  State  Depart- 
ments  and   Municipal   Authorities   employing   labour." 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  Trade  Boards,  the  Com- 
mittee made  certain  proposals  in  regard  to  an  extension  of  scope 
of  these  bodies.  For  the  execution  of  these  proposals  the  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that  legislation  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  that  the  Trade  Boards  should  have  power  :  — 

1    To  deal  with  hours  of  labour  and  questions  cognate  to 
wages  and  hours,  in  addition  to  determining  minimum 
rates  of  wages. 
2.  To  initiate  enquiries  and  make  proposals  to  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  concerned  on  matters  affecting  the 
industrial  conditions  of  the  trade,  as  well  as  on  cjues- 
tions  of  general  interest  to  the  industries  concerned 
respectively. 
The  policy  indicated  in  this  Report  was  considered  in  detail 
both   bv  the   Ministry  of  Labour   and  the   Ministry  of   Recon- 
struction ;  and  in  February,  1918,  a  Joint  Standing  Committee 
of   the   two   Ministries  was   set  up   with   a   view   to  arrivmg   at 
some  provisional  classification  of  industries  in  respect  of  their 
degree  of  organisation,  and  to  considering  what  immediate  steps 
could  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  less  organised  industries.     On 
7th  June,  1918,  following  the  publication  of  the  second  Report, 
a  joint  memorandum  was  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction 
and   the   Minister  of  Labour   explaining   the   attitude     of     the 
Government  to  the  proposals  of  the  Committee. 

The  memorandum,  which  was  published  as  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  Industrial  Report,  No.  3,  stated  that  from  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  it  had  not  been  found  possible  to  adopt  the 
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whole  ol  the  proposals;  and  certain  modifications,  which  did  not, 
however,  affect  the  main  principles  of  what  was  already  known 
as  the  Whitley  Scheme,  were  put  forward.  The  substance  of 
these  modifications  may  be  briefly  set  out  as  follows  : — 

1.  It  had   been  decided  to  recognise  one  type  of  Industrial 

Council  only,  and  not  to  attach  official  representatives 
to  any  Council  (as  in  the  case  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers of  a  Trade  Board)  except  on  the  application 
of  the  Council  itself,  when   formed. 

2.  It  was  not  regarded  as  advisable,  in  view  of  the  fundamental 

differences  in  constitution,  powers  and  procedure  be- 
tween a  Trade  Board  and  a  Joint  Industrial  Council, 
that  a  Trade  Board  should  formulate  a  scheme  for  an 
1  rulustrial  Council ;  nor  was  it  considered  probable 
that  Trade  Boards  for  unorganised  areas  would  be 
set  up  in  conjunction  with  a  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

In  support  of  these  modifications,  the  joint  memorandum  ex- 
plained in  detail  the  differences  between  the  two  types  of  joint 
body,  and  indicated  that,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  any 
general  minimum  standard  of  organisation,  the  establishment  of 
a  Joint  Industrial  Council  would  be  largely  determmed  by  the 
particular  circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  anticipated 
that,  in  certain  cases,  a  Trade  Board  for  the  whole  of  an  industry 
might  be  set  up  in  addition  to  an  Industrial  Council,  and  that 
in  such  cases  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  and  not  the  Trade 
Board  would  be  recognised  by  Government  Departments  as  the 
body  to  be  consulted. 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  this  memorandum,  the  Ministry  of 
Beconstruction  announced,  in  a  memorandum  dated  7th  July, 
that  owing  to  the  inevitable  delays  in  the  formation  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  and  in  order  that  there 
might  be  for  all  industries  some  representative  body  for  the 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  it  had  under- 
taken, in  association  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  to  promote  the  formation  of  Interim  Industrial  Becon- 
struction  Committees  in  the  less  organised  trades.  These  bodies 
would  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  Employers' 
organisations  and  the  Trade  Unions,  and  although  set  up  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Government,  would  be  independent  bodies 
responsible  to  the  trades  they  represented.  It  was  hoped  that 
improvements  in  organisation  and  the  experience  of  joint  con- 
sideration of  matters  concerning  their  industries  would  prove 
so  valuable  to  those  concerned  that  they  would  in  due  course 
desire  to  develop  from  the  temporary  form  of  a  Beconstruction 
Committee  into  tlie  more  permanent  form  of  a  Joint  Industrial 
Council,  and  this  procedure  was  in  fact  adopted  in  fourteen 
instances.  Among  the  questions  suggested  for  their  considera- 
tion by  the  Ministry  of  Beconstruction  were  : — 

I.  The  promotion  of  industrial  organisation,  and 
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2.  Post-war    arrangements,    including    demobilisation    as    it 
affected  the  industry  ;  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment ;   supply  and   allocation  of  rav/  materials ;   the 
financial  position  of  the  industry  ;  and  the  improve- 
ment of  processes  and  methods. 
The  establishment  of  bodies  on  these  lines  was  forthwith  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Ministry  of  Beconstruction.     As  from   1st  May, 
1919,  by  arrangement   between  the  two  Departments  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Beconstruction  Committees,  the  association  of 
the  Committees  with  the  Ministry  of  Beconstruction  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ministry  of  Labour.     No  change  of  policy  was  in- 
volved so  far  as  the  work  of  the  Committees  was  concerned. 

In  connection  with  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  second 
Whitley  Beport,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act 
of  1918  which  received  the  Boyal  Assent  on  the  8th  August.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  was  empowered  by  the  new^  Act  to  establish 
Trade  Boards  in  any  trade  in  which  he  considered  it  expedient 
"  having  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  the  trade," 
with  the  proviso  that  he  should  also  be  satisfied  that  no  adequate 
machinery  for  dealing  with  wages  existed  in  the  trade.  Proce- 
dure was  speeded  up  and  the  system  rendered  more  flexible  in 
many  ways  by  giving  the  Trade  Board?  greater  powers  to  meet 
varying  conditions  of  industry,  and  although  the  Act  did  not  give 
the  Trade  Boards  the  wider  powers  suggested  by  the  Whitley 
Committee,  a  clause  was  inserted  empowering  them  to  make  a 
recommendation  to  any  Government  Department  with  reference 
to  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  trade. 

Chapter  III. 

The  Third  (Supplementary)  Report  on  Works  Committees. 

In  connection  with  the  Third  Beport  of  the  ^¥hitley  Com- 
mittee, it  may  be  of  interest  to  observe  that  during  19]  6  an 
unofficial  committee  had  been  formed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Henry  Bentinck  and  including  three  members  (Messrs. 
F.  S.  Button,  J.  B.  Clynes,  M.P.,  and  J.  J.  Mallon),  who  were 
later  appointed  on  the  Whitley  Committee,  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  Works  Committees.  No  formal  report  was  issued,  but,  as 
a  result  of  this  unofficial  committee's  deliberations,  a  Works 
Committee  was  started  at  the  York  works  of  Messrs.  Bowntree 
on  the  basis  of  the  discussions,  and  definite  proposals  were  avail- 
able to  the  Whitley  Committee  at  an  early  stage  of  their  examin;.- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  industrial  relations. 

Beference  wms  made  in  the  first  Beix)rt  of  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee to  the  establishment  of  Works  Committees,  it  being  recom- 
mended in  Section  14  that  proposals  be  laid  before  the  National 
Industrial  Councils — 

"  that  Works  Committees  representative  of  the  management 
and  of  the  workers  employed  should  be  instituted  in  par- 
ticular works  to  act  in  close  co-operation  with  the  District 
and  National  Machinery.  As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that    the   scheme    making   provision   for   these    Committees 
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should  be  such  as  to  secure  the  GUp|X)rt  of  the  trade  unions 
and  employers'  associations  concerned,  its  design  should  be 
a  matter  for  agreement  between  these  organisations." 

In  making  this  recommendation,  the  Conmiittee  expressed  the 
general  view  that  :  "It  is  not  enough  to  secure  co-operation  at 
the  centre  between  national  organisations ;  it  is  equally  necessary 
to  enlist  the  activity  and  support  of  employers  and  employed  in 
the  districts  and  in  individual  establishments.  The  National 
Industrial  Council  should  not  be  regarded  as  complete  in  itself; 
what  is  needed  is  a  triple  organisation — in  the  workshops,  the 
districts  and  nationally." 

The  Committee  now  proceeded  to  a  more  detailed  exposition 
of  their  recommendation,  and  on  18th  October,  1917,  a  third 
Report  (Cd.  9085)  was  presented,*  dealing  with  this  question. 
At  an  early  stage  in  its  deliberations,  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  should  prepare  a  summary 
of  the  evidence  available  with  reference  to  Works  Committees 
both  before  and  during  the  war.  An  enquiry  was  accordingly 
carried  out  by  the  Ministry  during  the  winter  of  1917-18,  and  its 
Report  (Industrial  Reports  No.  2),  published  in  March,  1918, 
contained  a  general  account  of  the  origin,  constitution  5nd  practice 
of  Works  C'ommittees  and  made  especial  reference  to  the  influence 
of  war  developments.  The  enquiry  did  not  aim  at  being  ex- 
haustive, but  an  attempt  was  made  to  examine  carefully  typical 
committees  in  the  chief  industries  in  which  they  were  known 
to  exist  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their  objects,  functions, 
methods  of  procedure  and  constitution. 

The  Ministry's  Eeport  is  examined  in  more  detail  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter  dealing  with  the  establishment  of  W^orks  Com- 
mittees in  the  putting  into  operation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Whitley  Reports,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  briefly  that  the 
general  conclusirui  arrived  at  in  the  Ministry's  Report  was  that 

Works  Committees  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  tended 
to  introduce  greater  harmony  and  through  it  greater  efficiency." 
The  Re[)ort  stated  : — 

Sometimes  introduced  with  difficulty  and  amid  suspicion, 
committees  have  established  themselves  and  done  service 
which  is  acknowledged  even  by  their  original  opponents. 
By  providing  a  channel  for  the  ventilation  of  grievances  at 
an  early  stage,  and  before  they  become  acute,  they  have 
prevented  disputes  and  strikes,  and  they  have  improved 
timekeeping  and  increased  output.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
functions  of  Works  Committees  are  not  merely  concerned 
with  bringing  grievances  before  the  management,  but  also 
with  a  preliminary  enquiry  into  grievances,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  they  are  well-grounded  and  serious  enough  to  be 
brought  before  the  management.     The  work  which  they  do  in 
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this  preliminary  stage  is  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  their 
work,  and,  far  from  hampering  the  management,  it  obviously 
does  the  reverse  and  relieves  the  management  of  difficulties 
and  grievances  it  would  otherwise  have  to  face.  Grievances 
are  either  nipped  in  the  bud  by  being  shown,  upon  discussion 
in  committee,  to  be  unfounded,  or  tliey  are  settled  in  discus- 
sion between  the  secretary  of  the  committee  and  the  foreman 
or  head  of  the  department,  and  in  either  case  they  never  come 
to  the  main  management." 

The  Whitley  Committee  did  not  attempt  to  indicate  any  definite 
form  of  constitution  for  Works  Committees.  It  based  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  organisations  of 
both  employers  and  employed  and  the  full  recognition  of  such 
organisations,  and  the  establishment  of  Works  Committees  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  employers'  asso- 
ciations concerned  was  very  strongly  deprecated.  The  Re{X)rt  of 
the  Committee  said  : — 

We  think  it  important  to  state  that  the  success  of  the 
Works  Committees  would  be  very  seriously  interfered  with 
if  the  idea  existed  that  such  Committees  were  used  or  likely 
to  be  used  by  employers  in  opposition  to  Trade  Unionism." 

\\'ith  regard  to  the  functions  of  Works  Committees,  the  Report 
referred  to  the  fact  that  there  were  certain  questions  such  as  rates 
of  wages  and  hours  of  work  which  should  be  settled  by  District  or 
National  agreement  and  that  with  any  matter  so  settled  no  Works 
Committee  should  be  allowed  to  interfere.  It  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  many  questions  affecting  both  the  conduct, 
the  comfort  and  the  efficiency  of  working  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  individual  workshop  or  factory.  "  The  purpose  of  a  Works 
Committee,"  the  Report  stated,  "  is  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  co-operation  in  all  these  workshop  matters." 

The  Report  further  stated  that  Works  Committees  would  fail 
in  their  main  purpose  if  they  existed  only  to  smooth  over  griev- 
ances. "  They  should  always  keep  in  the  forefront  the  idea  of 
constructive  co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  the  industry  to 
which  they  belong.  Suggestions  of  all  kinds  tending  to  improve- 
ment should  be  frankly  welcomed  and  freely  discussed.  Practical 
proposals  should  be  examined  from  all  points  of  view." 

With  regard  to  the  questions  of  procedure,  the  Report  recom- 
mended that  Works  Committees  should  have  regular  meetings  at 
fixed  times  and  as  a  general  rule  not  less  frequently  than  once  a 
fortnight.  It  was  stated  that  the  successful  development  and 
utilisation  of  Works  Committees  in  any  business  should  be  re- 
garded  as  of  equal  importance  with  its  commercial  and  scientific 
efficiency,  and  that  in  every  case  one  of  the  partners  or  directors 
or  other  responsible  representatives  of  the  management  would  be 
well  advised  to  devote  a  substantial  part  of  his  time  and  thought 
to  the  good  working  and  development  of  such  a  Committee. 

It  was  generally  recognised  both  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
by  those  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  industry  that  these  proposals 
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indicated  an  essential  means  by  which  alone  the  principles  of  the 
Whitley  Scheme  could  be  successfully  carried  through  the  whole 
industrial  field  and  brought  home  to  the  individual  workers.  An 
account  of  the  special  measures  that  were  accordingly  taken  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  for  the  establishment  of  Works  Committees  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

The  Committee  indicated  that  they  looked  upon  successful 
Works  Committees  as  the  broad  base  of  the  structure  they  had 
recommended  and  it  may  be  observed  here  that,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  later  chapter  which  deals  with  developments  abroad  on  the 
hues  of  Whitley  Councils,  progress  overseas  has  mainly  been  in 
the  direction  of  Works  Committees  as  distinct  from  national 
bodies.  The  Works  Councils  established  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  however,  in  general  differ  in  material  respects  from  those 
proposed  under  the  Whitley  scheme. 


Chapter  IV. 
The  Fourth  R6|K>rfc  on  CoiiciUfttloa  and  Arbitration. 

The  proposals  of  the  Whitley  Committee  for  ' '  securing  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 
workmen  "  and  for  the  systematic  review  by  those  concerned  of 
matters  affecting  the  several  industries  having  been  set  forth,  the 
Committee  decided,  with  a  view  to  the  completion  of  its  work,  to 
give  attention  to  the  reference  of  differences  arising  in  industry  to 
conciliation  or  arbitration.  In  so  doing,  the  Connnittee  indi- 
cated that  it  had  no  intention  of  expressing  any  vievys  on  the 
extent  to  which  disputes  could  be  equitably  or  satisfactorily 
settled  in  this  manner,  and,  as  regards  arbitration,  confined  itself 
to  the  question  of  machinery  to  be  provided  when  it  was  the 
express  wish  of  both  parties  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

In  approaching  this  question,  the  Committee  had  to  consider  a 
somewhat  complex  range  of  data,  the  scope  of  which  may  be 
indicated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Voluntary  organisations  existing  hetiveen  employers  and 
workpeople  for  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

In  the  course  of  half  a  century,  Voluntary  Conciliation  Boards 
or  other  recognised  procedure  for  the  settlement  of  labour  dis- 
putes had  been  established  in  this  country  in  all  well-organised 
industries.  This  procedure  was  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this 
country,  and  its  like  is  not  to  be  found  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  certain  important  industries  where  the  employers 
or  workpeople,  or  both,  were  not  organised  and  where  no  per- 
manent procedure  had  been  instituted.  The  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  settlement  of  labour  disputes  in  this  country  prior  to 
the  war  was  that  the  large  majority  were  settled  by  agreement 
between  employers  and  workpeople  or  their  representatives  with- 
out recourse  to  Government  intervention. 
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(2}  Ejcisting  legislative  powers. 

Before  the  war  the  only  existing  Act  conferring  on  the 
appropriate  Government  Department  powers  for  dealing  with 
labour  disputes  was  the  ConciUation  Act,  1896.  The  nature  of  the 
|X)wers  conferred  on  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  regard  to  investiga- 
tion, concihation  and  arbitration  is  shown  by  Section  2  (1)  of  the 
Act,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

Where  a  difference  exists  or  is  apprehended  between  an 
employer,  or  any  class  of  employers,  and  workmen,  or  be- 
tween different  classes  of  workmen,  the  Board  of  Trade*  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  exercise  all  or  any  of  the  following  powers, 
namely  : — 

(a)  Inquire  into  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  the  differ- 
ence ; 
(h)  Take  such  steps  as  to  the  Board  may  seem  expedient  for 
the  j)urpose  of  enabling  the  parties  to  the  difference 
to  meet  together,  by  themselves  or  their  representa- 
tives, under  the  presidency  of  a  chairman  mutually 
agreed  upon  or  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trade  oi 
by  some  other  person  or  body,  with  a  view  to  the 
amicable  settlement  of  the  difference  ; 

(c)  On  the  application  of  the  employers  or  workmen  in- 

terested, and  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
existence  and  adequacy  of  means  available  for  con- 
ciliation in  the  district  or  trade  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  appoint  a  person  or  persons  to 
act  as  conciliator  or  as  a  board  of  concihation ; 

(d)  On    the  application   of   both   parties  to  the   difference 

appoint  an  arbitrator." 

In  1908  the  procedure  in  the  reference  of  cases  to  arbitratior 
was  supplemented  by  a  scheme  under  which  the  reference  might 
be  made  to  an  ad  Jioc  Board  of  Arbitration  consisting  of  an  inde- 
pendent chairman,  an  employers'  representative  and  a  labour 
representative,  instead  of  to  a  single  arbitrator. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  industrial  position. had  under- 
gone considerable  change :  labour  had  become  more  strongly 
organised  and  a  number  of  strikes  had  involved  large  bodies  of 
workpeople  and  tended  seriously  to  affect  the  public  interest. 
The  industrial  unrest  which  existed  in  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  resulted  in  increasing  use 
being  made  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  had  also  led  to  con- 
sideration being  given  to  the  need  of  strengthening  its  provisions, 
but  no  legislative  steps  had  resulted. 

During  the  war,  the  Munitions  of  War  Acts,  1915-1917, 
had  been  passed  as  a  temporary  measure  to  prevent  stoppages  of 
work  hkely  to  hinder  the  output  of  munitions.  These  Acts,  inter 
alia,  introduced  legal  prohibition  of  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and,  in  this  connection,  considerable  success 


These  powers  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
under  the  New  Ministrie3  and  Secretaries  Act,  1916. 
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had  been  achieved  by  the  Committee  on  Production  as  a  central 
standing  arbitration  tribunal.  The  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Munitions  of  War  Acts  were  intended  to  be  purely  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  had  been  accepted  by  organised  employers  and 
workpeople  only  as  a  war  measure. 

(3)  Other  enquiries  which  had  been  made  and  whose  reports 
had  been  under  consideration  in  connection  with  tJie  problem  of 
the  adjustment  of  labour  disputes.     Among  these  were  : — 

(a)  iieport  of  the  Industrial  Council  of  1913  with  regard  to 
Industrial  Agreements  (Cd.  6952).  The  Council  had  reported,  on 
the  evidence  then  available,  that  "loyal  acceptance  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Concdiation  Boards  has  been  the  rule  in  all  the 
trades  concerned,  and  it  would  appear  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
substitute  for  these  voluntary  forms  of  machinery  some  alternative 
method  based  upon  principles  other  than  that  of  mutual  consent." 
The  Council  had  given  an  emphatic  testimony  to  the  value  of 
efficient  organisation  among  both  employers  and  workpeople  m 
this  respect,  and  had  concluded  that,  while  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  both  parties  that  industrial  agreements  should  be  duly  fulfilled, 
fulfilment  w^as  more  likely  to  accrue  from  reliance  on  moral  obliga- 
tion and  mutual  consent,  than  from  the  statutory  enforcement  of 
penalties.  At  the  same  time  the  Industrial  Council  had  recom- 
mended that,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  organisations  representative  of  a  majority  on  each  side 
should  be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  trade  concerned. 
The  principle  contained  in  this  last  recommendation  was  subse- 
quently rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Trades  ITnion  Con- 
gress, and  was  similarly  opposed  by  the  Labour  Party. 

(b)  Report  made  by  Sir  George  (now  Lord)  Askwith  on  the 
working  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
1907  (Cd.  6603).  On  this,  and  the  general  question,  the  Com- 
mittee was  assisted  by  the  personal  evidence  of  Sir  George 
Askwith. 

The  Fourth  Eeport  of  the  Whitley  Committee  on  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  (Cd.  9099)  was  published  on  31st  January,  1918.* 
Its  principal  conclusions  may  be  indicated  by  the  following  ex- 
tracts, whose  relevance  to  the  above  data  will  be  apparent : — 

"  We  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  Compulsory  Arbitra- 
tion ;  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  system  is 
generally  desired  by  employers  and  employed  and,  in  the 
absence  of  such  general  acceptance,  it  is  obvious  that  its 
imposition  would  lead  to  unrest.  The  experience  of  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration  during  the  war  has  shown  that  it  is  not 


*  Mr.  R.  Smillie  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Allan  Smith  did  not  sign  the  Report- 
The  following  statement  was  submitted  by  Sir  Allan  Smith  :  "Without  express- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  views  contained  in  the  Arbitration  Report  of  the 
Committee,  I  have  refrained  from  signintr  the  Report,  because  I  consider  that 
the  subject  dealt  with  is  one  which,  unprejudiced  by  any  pronouncement  of  the 
Committee,  should  be  left  to  the  free  discussion  and  consideration  of  the 
employers  and  workpeople  in  each  branch  of  industry." 
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a  successful  method  of  avoiding  strikes,  and  in  normal  times 
it  would   undoubtedly  prove    even    less   successful. 
For  the  same  reason  we  do  not  recommend  any  scheme  relat- 
ing to  conciliation  which  compulsorily  prevents  strikes  or  lock- 
outs pending  inquiry.     .     .     ."     (Paragraphs  2  and  3.) 

\'  We  desire  to  emphasise  the  advisability  of  a  continuance, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  the  present  system  whereby  industries 
make  their  own  agreements  and  settle  their  differences  them- 
selves.    (Paragraph  4.) 

"  We  suggest  that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  should  be 
authorised  to  hold  a  full  inquiry  when  satisfied  that  it  w^as 
desirable,  without  prejudice  to  the  power  of  the  disputing 
parties  to  declare  a  strike  or  lock-out  before  or  during  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry.  .  .  .  Presumably  the  existing 
Act  empowers  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  publish  reports  made 
as  a  result  of  inquiries  of  this  character,  but,  if  not,  the  neces- 
sary power  should  be  obtained,  so  that  there  may  be  immedi- 
ate publication,  for  the  information  of  those  affected  by  the 
dispute  and  of  the  public  generally,  of  an  independent  and 
authoritative  account  of  the  matters  in  difference." 
(Paragraphs  3  and  7.) 

"  It  would  appear  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  Standing 
Arbitration  Council  on  the  lines  of  the  present  temporary 
Committee  on  Production  to  which  differences  of  general 
principles  and  differences  affecting  whole  industries  or  large 
sections  of  industries  may  be  referred  in  cases  where  the  parties 
have  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  through  their  ordinary 
procedure,  and  wish  to  refer  the  differences  to  arbitration. 
Such  tribunal  should  include  in  its  membership  persons  who 
have  practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  industry,  and  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  respective  standpoints  of  employers 
and  workpeople.  There  are,  however,  certain  administrative 
difficulties  connected  with  the  utilisation  of  tribunals  of  three 
or  more  persons,  particularly  where  the  parties  desire  that 
their  case  should  be  heard  locally,  and  where  the  matter  is 
one  of  relatively  small  importance,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
suitable  persons  should  be  available  to  act  as  single  arbi- 
trators, where  the  parties  agree  to  submit  their  case  to  a 
single  arbitrator."      (Paragraphs  11  and  12.) 

"  The  Committee  concur  generally  in  the  views  expressed 
in  the  Report  made  by  the  Council  in  1913  "  (Paragraph 
15)  as  indicat-ed  above  with  regard  to  the  superiority  of 
the  principles  of  moral  obligation  and  mutual  consent  in 
respect  of  the  fulfilment  of  industrial  agreements. 

The  Committee's  conclusions  were  : — 

(a)  whilst  we  are  opposed  to  any  system  of  Compulsory 
Arbitration,  we  are  in  favour  of  an  extension  of 
voluntary  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  disputes. 
Where  the  parties  are  unable  to  adjust  their  differ- 
ences, we  think  that  there  should  be  means  bv  which 
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an  independent  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  a  dispute,  and  an  autiioritative 
pronouncement  made  thereon,  though  we  do  not  think 
that  there  should  be  any  compulsory  power  of  delaying 
strikes  and  lockouts. 
' '  (b)  we  further  recommend  that  there  should  be  established 
a  Standing  Arbitration  Council  for   cases  where  the 
parties    wish    to    refer    any    dispute    to    arbitration, 
though  it  is  desirable  that  suitable  single  arbitrators 
should  be  available,  where  the  parties  so  desire." 
These  recommendations  were    subsequently    given    legislative 
form  in  the  Industrial  Courts  Act  of  November,  1919. 

Chapter  V. 

The  Final  Beport. 

*  The  final  Keport  of  the  Whitley  Committee  (Cd.  9153)  was 
presented*  and  published  on  1st  July,  1918.  In  this  Report 
the  recommendations  previously  put  forward  were  summarised ; 
and  the  Committee  re-affirmed  its  conviction  of  the  urgency  of 
the  matter.  Throughout  its  proceedings,  the  Committee  had 
refrained  from  making  detailed  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  various  industries,  and  from  putting  forward  any 
general  recommendations  in  regard  to  profit-sharing  and 
co-partnership.  "  Our  recommendations  "  the  Committee 
stated,  "  have  the  effect  of  conferring  upon  the  Joint 
Industrial  Councils,  and  through  them  upon  the  several 
industries,  a  large  measure  of  self-government.  Many  of  the 
subjects  which  might  perhaps  have  been  suggested  as  forming 
objects  of  enquiry  by  the  present  Committee  are  matters  which 
in  our  opinion  can  more  usefully  and  profitably  be  considered  by 
the  Joint  Organisations." 

The  Committee  had  been  in  existence  since  October,  1910.  Its 
work  was  now  completed.       The  Ministry  of  Labour  had  been 

*  Mr.  U.  Smillie  was  unable  to  attend  any  ot  the  meetings  at  which  this 
Report  was  considered,  and  therefore  did  not  sign  it.  Sir  Allan  M.  Smith 
signed,  subject  to  his  note  to  the  Report  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

The  following  note  was  appended  to  the  signatures  of  Mr.  J,  R.  Clynes, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson,  Miss  A.  Susan  Lawrence,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon  and  Miss  Mona 
Wilson  :  — 

"  By  attaching  oui  signatures  to  the  general  Reports,  we  desire  to  render 
hearty  support  to  the  recommendations  that  Industrial  Councils  or  Trade 
Boards,  according  to  whichever  are  the  more  suitable  in  the  circumstances, 
should  be  estal)lished  for  the  several  industries  or  businesses,  and  that  these 
bodies,  representative  of  employers  and  employed,  should  concern  themselves 
with  tlie  establishment  of  minimum  conditions  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
common  interests  of  iheir  trades. 

"  But  while  recognising  that  the  more  amicable  relations  thus  established 
between  capital  and  labour  will  afford  an  atmosphere  generally  favourable 
to  industrial  peace  and  progress,  we  desire  to  express  our  view  that  a  com- 
plete identity  of  interests  between  capital  and  labour  cannot  be  thus 
aflPected,  and  that  such  machinery  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish  a  settlement 
for  the  more  serious  conflict  of  interest  involved  in  the  working  of  an 
economic  system  primarily  governed  and  directed  by  motives  of  private 
profit." 
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charged  by  the  War  Cabinet  with  the  duty  of  the  application  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  first  report,  and  a  brief  note  may 
therefore  be  given  in  conclusion  on  the  general  Ime  of  action 

taken  by  it. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  under  the  Cabinet 
decision  of  7th  June,  1917,  had  been  to  bring  the  proposals  of  the 
Whitley  Committee  to  the  attention  of  the  various  industrial  and 
other  organisations.  Contingent  upon  this  task,  the  services  of  the 
Ministry  were  invoked  by  many  of  these  bodies  for  the  purposes  of 
explanation  or  consultation  upon  various  aspects  of  the  scheme. 
Further,  inasmuch  as  the  proposals  of  the  Whitley  Committee 
rested  on  the  basis  of  voluntary  adoption,  much  of  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  during  1917  and  1918  took  the  form  of  propaganda  among 
those  concerned.  Assistance  was  given  by  various  members  of  the 
Whitley  Committee  and  a  small  number  of  independent  persons 
in  the  general  task  of  making  the  proposals  known  throughout  the 
industrial  field.  In  this  connection,  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
material  assistance  given  to  the  Ministry  by  Mr.  Whitley  himself. 

A  model  constitution  for  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  was  issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  which,  as  time  went  on,  were  added 
numerous  examples  of  variant  clauses  drawn  from  constitutions 
actually  adopted.  Model  constitutions  for  District  Councils  and 
Works  Committees  were  also  published.* 

Administration  of  the  Whitley  scheme  became  the  principal 
business  of  a  special  department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  estab- 
lished in  January,  1918.  The  normal  procedure  adopted  m  res- 
ponse to  a  request  for  assistance  in  the  estabUshment  of  a  Joint 
Industrial  Council  for  any  industry  was  as  follows. 

The  matter  was  in  the  first  place  discussed  informally  with  the 
representative  bodies  on  either  side  and,  in  the  course  of  such  dis- 
cussion and  subsoquent  enquiry,  the  Ministry  was  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  degree  of  organisation  in  the  industry  and  the  scope  of 
the  proposed  Council.  A  representative  Joint  Conference  of  the 
organisations  concerned  would  then  be  convened.  It  became  the 
practice  for  such  Joint  Conference  to  appoint  a  small  Joint 
Committee  bv  which  the  details  of  the  constitution  were  drawn 
up.  The  Joint  Committee  also  dealt  with  applications  from  asso- 
ciations in  the  industry  for  representation  on  the  Council,  and  with 
the  allocation  of  seats  between  the  various  organisations.  The 
constitution  when  drafted  was  circulated  to  the  constituent  bodies 
for  consideration,  and  in  some  cases  a  further  full  conference  was 
convened  at  this  stage.  Suggested  amendments  were  if  necessary 
considered  bv  the  Committee,  and  the  constitution  as  finally 
agreed  on  was  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Labour.  If  its  pro- 
visions appeared  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  Whitley 
Report,  the  Council  was  then  formally  recognised  by  the  Minister  ; 
thus  becoming  (in  the  terms  of  the  Minister's  letter  of  October, 


*  Vide  Appendix  Detailed  information  as  to  the  constitutions  of  Jomt 
Industrial  Councils,  District  Councils  and  Works  Committees  is  giv-"  - 
Industrial  Reports  No.  4,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  price  del. 
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1917),  "  the  Official  Standing  Consultative  Committee  to  the 
Crovernment  on  all  future  questions  affecting  the  industry  "  and 
"the  normal  channel  through  which  the  opinion  and  experience 
ot  the  industry  would  be  sought  on  all  questions  with  which  the 
uKhistry  IS  concerned."  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
then  convened,  at  which  the  initial  business  was  usually  the  elec- 
tion ot  officers  and  the  appointment  of  an  executive  committee. 

The  principal  difficulties  and  problems  with  which  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  had  to  deal  in  the  a[)plication  of  the  Whitlev  Scheme 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  basis  of   the   scheme  of  Joint   Industrial  Councils 

IS  the  recognition  in  industry  of  organisation 
by  employers'  associations  and  trade  unions.  For 
various  reasons— partly  on  account  of  the  prior  exist- 
ence of  adeciuate  joint  machinery,  partly  because  the 
Whitley  Scheme  was  not  considered  bv  the  trade 
unions  concerned  as  suitable  to  the  realisation  of  their 
industrial  p<:iUcy,— the  formation  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee was  not  undertaken  in  certain  industries  where 
the  recognition  of  trade  unionism  was  most  completely 
established.  In  other  industries  it  was  not  infrequently 
found  that  recognition  of  trade  unionism  was  either 
limited  in  degree,  or  partial  in  extent.  In  such  cases, 
where  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  was  desired  by  the 
majority,  the  extension  of  recognition  was  evidently 
desirable  ;  and  in  this  connection  the  adoption  by  the 
Government  of  the  policy  of  the  Whitley  Scheme  was 
an  important  step.  It  must  be  borne  "in  mind  that, 
as  the  Whitley  Scheme  depended  entirely  on  voluntary 
acceptance,  its  extension  could  proceed  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  of  opinion  amono-  the  various 
industrial  organisations. 

(2)  The  Whitley  Committee  proposed  that  Industrial  Coun- 

cils should  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  existing  organisa- 
tion. This  was  an  important  factor  in  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  industries  for  which  Industrial  Councils 
could  be  established.  For  other  purposes,  an  industry 
might  be  defined  by  enumeration  of  products,  processes 
or  occupations  :  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Whitley 
Scheme  the  existing  organisations  on  either  side  and 
the  relations  already  established  between  them  had  to 
be  taken  into  account.  This,  more  than  any  other 
factor,  was  responsible  for  the  somewhat  intricate 
questions^  of  scope  and  definition  which  arose  from 
time  to  time. 

(3)  Arising  from  the  same  basis,  considerable  difficultv  was 

encountered  in  respect  of  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
industrial  organisation.  The  organisation  of  em- 
ployers for  commercial  or  productive  purposes  was  by 
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no  means  altogether  coincident  with  their  organisation 
in  respect  of  labour  matters ;  and  the  application  of 
the  Whitley  Scheme  necessitated  in  several  cases  a 
revision  of  the  constitutions  and  an  extension  of  the 
scope  of  existing  associations.  It  sometimes  trans- 
pired, moreover,  that  difficulties  existing  between 
various  associations  in  respect  of  trade  matters  ham- 
pered common  action  in  respect  of  matters  in  which 
the  labour  organisations,  under  the  Whitley  Scheme, 
were  concerned. 

(4)  A  parallel  and  perhaps  more  serious  difficulty  arose  from 

the  complexity  of  trade  union  organisation.  In  very 
few  industries  to  which  the  W'hitley  Scheme  has  been 
applied  are  the  workpeople  organised  in  a  single 
society,  or  even  as  regards  a  large  proportion  in  socie- 
ties whose  membership  is  confined  to  a  single  industry. 
To  the  difficulty  of  securing  joint  action  as  between  the 

skilled  "  and  the  "  unskilled  "  unions  concerned  in 
each  industry  was  added,  in  many  cases,  the  difficulty 
arising  from  overlapping  or  competition  betw^een 
unions ;  and  the  proportionate  representation  of  the 
various  societies  upon  the  workpeople's  side  of  a 
Council  has  been  one  of  the  most  delicate  tasks  with 
which  drafting  committees,  aided  by  such  assistance 
as  the  Ministry  of  Labour  could  give,  have  had  to  deal. 

The  problems  alluded  to  in  this  and  the  preceding 
paragraph  have  in  fact  entailed  a  thorough  survey  and 
systematisation  of  the  organisation  in  a  large  number 
of  industries  and  services. 

(5)  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  functions 

proposed  for  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  by  the 
Whitley  Committee  implied  the  acceptance  of  a  much 
broader  view  of  the  possibilities  of  joint  action  in  indus- 
try than  had  underlain  all  previous  practice  in  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  acceptance  of  this  broader  view, 
while  encouraged  to  some  extent  by  the  desire  of  the 
workpeople  for  "  self  government  in  industry,"  was  in 
some  cases  made  difficult  by  the  varying  interpreta- 
tions of,  and  the  varying  means  adopted  towards,  that 
ideal.  How  far  the  intentions  of  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee have  been  reaHsed  by  the  Industrial  Councils 
the  following  chapters  indicate. 
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THE    ESTABLISIIMKM     Of      lilE    lUL'NCILS. 
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OP  Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  Order  of  Formation. 

(late  given  is  noriuaily  that  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  parties 
as  a  recognised  Joint  Industrial  Council.) 

^otievy       

I^uiJ^W 

Kubber 

•••         •••         ...         ... 

Gold,  Silver,  Horological,  etc 

Match  Manufacture 

Silk  

Furniture    Manufacture 

Jfeavy   Chemicals  

Bread  Baking  and  Flour  Confectionery  (Eng- 
land and  Wales)         

Paint,  Colour  and  Varnish       

Vehicle   Building  

China  Clay  

Plosiery  (England)  

Metallic  Bedsteads  

Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Making 

Made-up  Leather  Goods  

Baking  (Scotland)  

W(X)llen  and  Worsted  (Scotland) 
Hosiery  (Scotland) 
Sawmillinfif 

o  •  • • •  •  •  •  ...  ... 

Wallpaper 

Wool  and  Allied  Textile 

Tin  Mining ;,; 

Electrical  Contracting 

Paddng  Case  Making 

Elastic    Web,    Cord,    Braid    and   Smallwares 

Fabric 

Welsh  Plate  and  Sheet  ... 

Road  Transport 

Asbestos "' 

Coir  Mat  and  Matting 

Waterworks  

Local     Authorities'     Non  -  Trading     Services 

(Manual  Workers)  (England  and  Wales)  ... 


11.1.18. 
29.5.18. 
16.7.18. 
20.7.18. 
23.7.18. 
25.7.18. 
31.7.18. 
16.8.18. 

18.9.18. 

18.9.18. 

23.9.18. 

1.10.18. 
10.10.18. 
lM.10.I8. 
22.10.18. 
23.10.18. 
28.10.18. 

5.11.18. 

6.11.18. 
21.11.18. 

8.1.19. 

15.1.19. 

17.1.19. 

22.1.19. 

24.1.19. 

5.3.19. 

7.3.19. 
11.3.19. 
12.3.19. 
20.3.19. 

3.4.19. 

11.4.19. 


\ 


33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

87. 

38. 

39. 

40.* 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53.: 

54.* 


* 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


64. 

65.* 

66.* 

67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
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vTclo  •••  •••  •••  •-•  ••• 

Electricity  Supply  

Heating  and  Domestic  Engineering     . . . 
Spelter  Trade 
Flour  Milling 

Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture     

Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Manufacture 

Music  Trades 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades 

Needle,  Fish  Hooks,  Fishing  Tackle  ... 

\^'arpeti8      ...         ...         ...         •••         •••         • 

Wrought  Hollow-Ware 

Civil  Service  (Administrative  &  Legal  Depts 

Electrical  Cable  Making  

Tramways 
Quarrying 
H.M.   Office  of  Works  (Industrial  Establish 

ments) 
x^dmiralty  (Industrial  Establishments) 
Cement 

Maritime  Service  

Ministry   of  Munitions   (Industrial    Establish 

ments)  ...         ...         ... 

Local    Authorities   Administrative,    Technical 

and  Clerical  Services  (England  and  Wales) 
Glass  (Exclusive  of  Plate  and  Sheet  Glass)  ... 
Entertainments    ... 

Air  Ministry  (Industrial  Establishments) 
Surgical  Instruments 

Soap  and  Candles  

Cooperage 

War  Office  (Industrial  Estabhshments) 

Process  Engraving 

H.M.  Stationery  Office   (Industrial  Establish- 

men  IS/  ...  ...         ...         ...         ••• 

Insurance   Committees  Administrative,  Tech- 
nical and  Clerical        ...         ...         ...         ... 

Local   Authorities'   Administrative,    Technical 

and  Clerical  Services  (Scotland)      

Local     Authorities'      Non-Trading      Services 

(Manual  Workers)  (Scotland)  

Lock ,  Latch  and  Key 

Bock  Labour        ...         ...         ...     ,   ... 

Gas  Mantles 

Seed  Crushing  and  Compound  Cake 

Glove  Manufacture        

Papermaking 

Lead  Manufacture  


30.4.19. 

1.5.19. 

8.5.19. 
13.5.19. 
22.5.19. 
27.5.19. 
24.6.19. 
25.6.19. 

1.7.19. 

9.7.19. 

18.7.19. 

21.7.19. 

.23.7.19. 

4.9.19. 

5.9.19. 
23.9.19. 

24.9.19. 
10.10.19. 
21.10.19. 
19.12.19. 

18.2.20. 

25.2.20. 
11.3.20. 
18.3.20. 
23.3.20. 
14.4.20. 
22.4.20. 
27.4.20. 
12.5.20. 
3.6.20. 

28.6.20. 

21.5.20. 

14.10.20. 

29.10.20. 
8.12.20. 
8.12.20. 
10.1.21. 
15.2.21. 
21.3.21. 
4.5.21. 
7.12.2L 


iv*.^7rf'^    ''^■^^^'^   *.''  fnncl-ion.     In    the  case   of   Road    Transport,  certain 
District  Councils  continue  to  function. 


\ 


•  Council  ceased  to  function.  In  the  case  of  the  Council  for  Local  Authorites 
Administrative,  Technical  and  Clerical  Services  (England  and  AVales),  certain 
District  Councils  continue  to  function. 

X  Subsequently  amalgamated  with  War  Office  Departmental  Joint  Council. 
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List  of  Interim  Indistrial  Reconstruction  Committees. 


l.f 
2.f 
3.* 
4.1 
5.* 
6.* 
7.* 
8.t 
9.+ 
10. 
11. 
12. f* 
13.* 
14.  +  * 
15. f 
16.* 
17.  f 
18. 

19. 
20.* 
21. 
22.  f 
23.* 

24. 
25. 
26.* 
27.  f 
28.* 

29.  f 

30.  t 
31. 
32.  f 
33.* 


EstabJisbed  by  the  Ministry  of  Keconstruction. 

China  Clay  

Cement      

Patent  Fuel  

Glove  Manufac'tnre         

Basket  Making 

Catering     ... 

o  •*•  •••  •••  ••• 

Brush  Making     

G^lass  

Quarryinf]f 

Furniture  Warehousing  and  Bemoving 

Fertilising  Industry         

Packing  Case  Making 

Blacksmiths  and   Farriers         

Music  Trades       

Cooperage  

Cutlery       

Safe,  Lock  and  Latch 

Cocoa,    Chocolate,    Sugar   Confectionery 
Jam        ^ 

Envelopes  and  Stationery  Manufacturing 
Bail  way  Carriage  and  Wagon  Building 

Clay  Industry       ],, 

Wire  Drawing 

Wholesale   Clothing    (Ladies    and    Childr 

Light  Section)  

Non-Ferrous  Mines 

Artificial  Stone 

Sugar  Befining 

Paper  Making      

Boot  and  Floor  Polish 

Gas  Mantles        

Lead  Manufacture 

Optical  Instruments       

Zinc  and  Spelter  

Making-up  and  Packing  of  Textiles  for  Ex 


and 


25.5.18. 

2.6.18. 

3.6.18. 

4.6.18. 

5.6.18. 

5.6.18. 
13.6.18. 

2.7.18. 

2.7.18. 

9.7.18. 
19.7.18. 
31.7.18. 
23.8.18. 

4.9.18. 
10.9.18. 
12.9.18. 
17.9.18. 


en  s 


port 


15.10.18. 
7.11.18. 
11.11.18. 
13.11.18. 
14.11.18. 

27.11.18. 
9.1.19. 
15.1.19. 
15.1.19. 
17.1.19. 
19.2.19. 
24.2.19. 
25.2.19. 
26.2.19. 
12.3.19. 
7.5.19. 


Chapter  I. 


General  Progress, 


The  first  Councils. — During  the  winter  of  1916-7  considerable 
attention  was  given  by  the  general  public  as  well  as  by  the 
Government  to  the  question  of  industrial  reconstruction  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  Pottery  and  Building  industries  important  develop- 
ments had   been  independently  initiated  before  the  publication 


♦  Committee  ceased  to  function.  In  the  case  of  the  Committee  for 
Making- up  and  Packing  of  Textiles  for  Export,  the  London  District  Committee 
continues  to  function  as  a  District  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

t  Subsequently  reconstituted  as  a  Joint  Industrial  Council. 
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of  the  Whitley  Committee's  first  Report.  One  of  the  earliest 
manifestations  of  the  tendency  towards  joint  action  was  the 
series  of  conferences  of  Trade  Unionists  in  various  industries,  of 
employers,  and  on  two  occasions  of  both  together,  convened 
duruig  the  early  months  of.  1917  on  private  initiative.  As  a 
result  of  these  meetings,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  experiment 
by  way  of  approach  to  one  specific  industry  ;  and  largely  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Messrs.  Henry  Clay,  Arnold  Rowntree 
and  E.  H.  C.  Wethered  conferences  of  Trade  Unionists  and  of 
employers  in  the  Pottery  industry  were  held  in  April,  1917. 
The  following  expression*^  of  opinion  was  endorsed  by  both  con- 
ferences :  ' '  that  relations  between  employers  and  operatives 
were  much  better  than  before  the  war,  and  rendered  possible 
joint  consideration  of  the  problems  of  the  industry  in  a  way  which 
would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years  ago."  A  joint  con- 
ference was  convened  at  Stoke-on-Trent  in  May,  1917;  and  in 
this  meeting  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Pottery  industry 
had  its  origin. 

The  interim  report  of  the  Whitley  Committee  was  first  cir- 
culated, it  will  be  recalled,  during  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  June,  1917;  by  that  time  steps  were  already  being  taken  to 
establish  a  National  Council  in  the  Pottery  industry.  "  Both 
sides,"  stated  an  independent  report  by  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  "  had 
emphasised  the  need  of  effective  association  if  conditions  were  to 
be  improved;  a  joint  council  would,  it  was  thought,  help  both 
sides  to  perfect  their  organisation.  From  the  joint  conference, 
the  project  was  taken  to  the  different  associations  and  unions, 
and  the  report  of  the  conference  printed  and  circulated.  Agree- 
ment in  principle  was  secured  by  July,  1917 ;  the  time  since 
then  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  spent  in  drafting 
a  constitution  and  submitting  it  to  the  various  associations.  The 
chief  point  in  which  opposition  arose  was  the  publication  of 
statistics  of  average  profits.  This  was  thought  essential  by  the 
leaders  on  both  sides,  and  agreed  to.  An  American  Government 
Report  on  the  industry  was  constantly  quoted  as  a  model,  and 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  course  of  the  discussions.  On  the 
operatives'  side  there  was  little  opposition,  but  much  apathy 
among  the  rank  and  file.  The  motive  of  the  manufacturers  who 
took  the  principal  part  in  the  negotiations  was  primarily  better 
relations  and  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  workers. 
The  chief  attraction  to  the  operatives  was  the  opportunity  which 
the  Council  seemed  to  afford  of  increasing  their  control  of  the 
conditions  of  the  industry." 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Pottery 
industry,  held  in  January,  1918,  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  the  press  as  being  the  pioneer  experiment  on  the  lines  of  the 
Whitley  Report. 

Two  points  of  interest  may  be  noted  in  connection  with  this 
Council. 
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Kepresentation  was  at  fii\st  (-oiifined  to  the  various  Craft 
Unions  in  the  industry  whose  total  membership  was  subsequently 
estimated  at  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
em])loyees.  At  a  later  date  it  became  necessary  to  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  so  as  to  afford  representation  to  the 
large  proportion  of  workers  organised  in  general  labour  Unions. 
Eepresentation  was  also  granted  to  the  clerks  engaged  in  the 
Pottery  industry  organised  by  the  National  Union  of  Clerks ;  to 
the  commercial  travellers;  and  to  the  Managers  and  Officials 
Association.  The  latter  society  represented  mainly  the  salaried 
managerial  and  technical  staff,  and  there  was  some  discussion  as 
to  the  side  of  the  Council  on  which  its  members  should  sit.  A 
"  cross-bench  "  position  was  at  first  contemplated,  but  it  was 
eventually  decided  that  the  association  should  be  represented  on 
the  employers'  side  of  the  Council,  the  representatives  reserving 
freedom  in  voting. 

Secondly,  the  constitution  of  the  Council  contains  the  following 
clause  among  the  objects  of  the  Council — "  to  assist  the  respec*^ 
tiye  Associations  in  the  maintenance  of  such  selling  prices  as 
will  afford  a  reasonable  remuneration  to  both  employers  and 
employed." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  constitution 
of  the  Council  provides  for  the  collection  of  statistics  respecting 
wages,  making  and  selhng  prices,  and"  average  percentages  of 
profits  on  turnover,  and  on  materials,  market  costs,  &c.,  and  for 
the  study  and  promotion  of  scientific  and  practical  systems  of 
costing  to  this  end.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  later  chapter  (p.  109) 
that  this  was  the  first  Council  to  institute  a  statistical  enquiry 
into  the  internal  condition  of  the  industry. 

The  origin  of  the  Joint   Industrial  Council   for   the  Building 
industry  (Building  Trades  Parliament)  may  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  February,    1916,    when   the    scheme  for   a   Building  Trades 
Parliament  drawn   up   by    Mr.    Malcolm    Sparkes  was  brought 
before  the  National  Associated  Building  Trades  Council  (a  com- 
bination of  the  12  principal  Unions  in  the  industry,  which  sub- 
sequently  became  the   National  Federation   of  Building  Trades 
Operatives).     The  scheme  proposed  that  the  Trade  Unions  and 
the  Employers'  Associations  in  the  industry  should  be   equally 
represented  on   a  National  Joint  Council  and  on  Joint  District 
Boards  and   Works  Committees.       The  object  of  the  proposed 
Council  or  Parliament  was   "  to   promote  the   continuance  and 
progressive   miprovement  of  the   industry  to  realise  its  organic 
unity  as  a  great  national  service,  and  to  advance  the  well-being 
and  status  of  all  connected  with   it  "    and  detailed  suggestions 
were  made  to  this  end.     These  proposals  were   submitted  in  a 
memorandum     by    the    National     Associated    Building    Trades 
Council  to  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers 
in   January,   1917;  and  about  the  same   time  the  scheme    was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Whitley  Committee.     While  it  was 
still  under  consideration  by  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  National 
Painters  and  Decorators  Joint  Council   was  actually   set  up   in 
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February,  1917,  on  the  lines  of  the  main  proposals,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  this  experiment  was  inaugurated  may  be  judged  by 
the  following  extract   from  the  constitution  adopted  : — 

"  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  at  any  rate  the  day  is  past 
when  employer  and  employed  could  never  meet  except  for 
the  express  purpose  of  disagreement,  and  when  the  many 
matters  in  which  interests  were  mutual  were  overlooked  in 
the  discord  incidental  to  the  discussion  of  grievances." 

This  Joint  Council  has  since  met  regularly,  and  it  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  a  Sub-council  of  the  Building 
Trades  Industrial  Council  in  October,  1920.  Meanwhile,  the 
scheme  for  the  whole  industry  was  bemg  considered  by  the 
various  Employers'  Associations,  and  on  June  20th,  1917,  it  was 
adopted  by  their  National  Executive.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  in 
regard  to  both  the  occupational  and  the  geographical  bases  of 
organisation  in  the  industry,  considerable  time  was  necessary  for 
the  settlement  of  the  details  of  the  constitution.  A  scheme  of 
representation  was  finally  accepted  by  the  various  associations  on 
each  side  in  January,  1918,  and  the  election  of  representatives  was 
proceeded  with.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on  29th  and  30th  May,  1918.  In 
point  of  membership,  this  was  the  largest  of  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  established,  the  constitution  providing  for  a  membership 
of  60  each  on  the  employers'  and  workpeople's  sides  and  16  pro- 
fessional members.  Wages  questions  were  from  the  first  outside 
the  scope  of  this  Council,  these  continuing  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  existing  Conciliation  Boards  and  subsequently  by  a  National 
W^ages  and  Conditions  Council.  At  the  end  of  June,  1922,  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  withdrew  from 
the  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

The  foregoing  detailed  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Pottery 
and  Building  Trades  Councils  has  been  given  on  account  of  the 
wide  publicity  which  the  proceedings  received,  of  the  interest  with 
which  they  were  followed  by  other  industries,  and  of  the  pioneer 
nature  of  these  experiments.  The  result  was  to  bring  the  Whitley 
Scheme  in  practical  form  before  the  attention  of  many  other  in- 
dustries, and  during  the  remainder  of  1918  progress  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  was  rapid.  In  July,  1918, 
no  less  than  five  Councils  were  established  and  by  the  end  of  that 
year  the  total  had  reached  20.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  number 
of  Councils  established  had  risen  to  52,  by  the  end  of  1920  to  68, 
and  by  the  end  of  1921  to  73. 

In  some  cases  the  establishment  of  the  Councils  was  greatly 
assisted  by  already  established  machinery  for  collective  bargaining 
and  by  further  experience  gained  during  the  war  on  various  joint 
bodies,  such  as  Trade  Advisory  Committees  and  Industrial  Control 
Boards.  In  other  cases  it  appeared  that  the  eagerness  of  certain 
societies  to  adopt  methods  of  regular  joint  consultation  led  to  a 
serious  under-estimate  of  the  degree  of  organisation  necessary  to 
render  such  consultation  effective. 
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In  the  following  paragraphs  some  account  is  given  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  led  to  the  estahlishment  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
in  the  various  groups  of  industries.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  is 
impossible  to  present  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  proceedings  in 
every  case,  and  the  intention  of  the  record  is  rather  to  illustrate 
the  general  progress  of,  and  the  problems  raised  by,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Whitley  Scheme  than  to  provide  a  detailed  history  of 
each  industry  dealt  with. 

Other  Building  and  Allied  Trades. 

The  organisations  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Industrial  Council  for  the  Electrical  Contracting  industry  were, 
on  the  employers'  side,  the  National  Federated  Electrical  Associa- 
tion (England  and  Wales)  and  the  Electrical  Contractors' 
Association  of  Scotland  and,  on  the  operatives'  side,  the  Electrical 
Trades  Union.  The  chief  pr()l)lems  encountered  in  the  course  of  the 
preliminary  negotiations,  which  commenced  in  January,  1918, 
were  two  :  namely,  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  association  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  employers'  organisations  on  the  Council, 
and  the  absence  of  unanimity  as  to  the  principle  of 
'*  Whitleyism  "  in  the  ranks  of  the  Electrical  Trades  Union. 

In  regard  to  the  former  problem,  the  Scottish  section  of  this 
trade,  as  of  several  others,  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  autonomy  ; 
and  there  was  an  additional  factor  in  that,  while  wages  in  that 
section  were  commonly  related  to  the  wages  of  skilled  workers 
in  the  shipyards,  in  the  English  section  wages  were  more  generally 
related  to  those  of  the  building  trades.  As  to  non-wages  ques- 
tions, however,  such  as  demobilisation,  it  was  evident  that  one 
Council  for  Great  Britain  would  be  preferable.  The  difficulty 
was  solved  for  the  time  being  by  providing  special  means  within 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Council  for  the  representation  of 
local  interests.  Thus,  among  the  objects  of  the  Council  was 
included   the  following  : — 

"The  estabhshment  of  District  Councils  and  Works  Com- 
mittees and  to  define^  the  functions  and  scope  of  such  Coun- 
cils or  Works  Committees  provided  that  matters  under  con- 
sideration by  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  in  regard 
to  any  particular  district  or  question  upon  which  the  views 
of  any  district  are  expressly  desired,  such  matter  or  matters 
shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  District  Council  for  their 
observations.  When  such  observations  have  been  received, 
the  matter  in  question  shall  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council." 
In  September,  1920,  however,  the  Scottish  employers  resigned 
from  the  Council. 

In  regard  to  the  second  problem,  viz.,  the  attitude  of  the 
Electrical  Trades  Union  to  the  principle  of  "  Whitleyism,"  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  full  recognition  of  the  Council  was  withheld  by 
the  liondon  district  branch  of  the  I^nion. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  the  necessitv  of  establish- 
ing  a    joint  body  to  deal   with   the  post-war  problems  of   the 
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industry  was  clearly  recognised  by  both  sides,  and  after  a  draft 
constitution  for  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  had  been  drawn  up 
by  a  small  joint  committee,  a  ballot  of  the  membership  of  the 
Electrical  Trades  Union  in  December,  1918,  resulted  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  Council.  The  first  meeting  was  accordingly 
held  on  22nd  January,  1919,  and  at  this  meeting  the  principles 
of  the  47  hour  week  and  the  discouragement  of  overtime  were 
mutually  agreed  on. 

Mining  and  Quarrying. 

Joint  Industrial  Councils  have  been  established  in  three  of  tne 
industries  falling  under  this  head— China  Clay,  Quarrying  (with 
Sectional  Councils)  and  Tin  Mining.  In  this  group  would  also 
fall  the  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  for  the 
Clay  Industry  and  for  N on-Ferrous  Mining. 

The  China  Clay  industry,  which  is  highly  locahsed,  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  general  clay  industries,  of  w^hich 
the  most  important  section  is  the  brickmaking  trade.  For 
both  industries.  Interim  Industrial  Eeconstruction  Committees 
were  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Eeconstruction  during 
1918  ;  but  in  the  case  of  China  Clay,  the  Committee  resolved  at  a 
very  early  stage  on  its  reconstitution  as  an  Industrial  Council, 
and  after  investigation  of  the  scope  of  the  industry  and  the  degree 
of  organisation,  the  Committee  was  officially  recognised  as  a 
Joint  Industrial  Council  in  August,  1918.  The  constitution  of 
this  Council  was  simplified  by  the  absence  of  that  multiplicity  of 
associations  which  j)roved  a  factor  of  considerable  difficulty 
in  other  cases,  the  only  societies  concerned  being  the  China  Clay 
Employers'  Federation  on  the  one  side  and  the  Workers'  Uni.^D 
on  the  other. 

An  Interim  Industrial  Picconstruction  Committee  for  the 
Quarrying  Industry  was  established  in  July,  1918.  During  the 
following  months,  the  Committee  took  steps  to  improve  the 
general  organisation  of  the  industry,  and  in  November,  1918,  it 
decided  to  forni  five  sections,  representing  respectively  the  Lime 
and  Limestone,  Granite  and  Eoad  stone,  Freestone,  Slate  and 
Chalk  branches.  Shortly  after  this  decision,  on  the  closing 
dow^n  of  the  Ministry  of  Eeconstruction,  the  question  of 
reconstituting  the  Committee  as  a  Joint  Industrial  Council 
was  raised  and  remitted  for  detailed  consideration  to  a 
joint  di-afting  committee.  At  the  same  time,  negotiations 
for  the  organisation  of  the  five  sections  of  the  industry 
were  carried  forward,  and  the  constitution  eventually  adopted 
for  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  made  definite  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  Sectional  Councils  and  for  their  repre- 
sentation as  distinct  sections  on  the  National  Council.  The 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council  first  met  on  September  23rd, 
1919,  and  the  five  Sectional  Councils  were  inaugurated  during  the 
following  eighteen  months.  The  Sectional  Councils  possess 
virtual  autonomy  in  regard  to  w^ages  and  other  matters  affect- 
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ing  the  individual  branches  of  the  industry,  and  District  Councils 
have  been  estabUshed  under  their  auspices.  The  history  of  these 
Councils  and  of  the  National  Council  is  a  noteworthy  example  of 
the  effect  of  the  Whitley  Scheme  in  developing  the  organisation 
of  an  industry. 

Tin-Mining,  like  the  China  Clay  industry,  is  a  highly  localised 
and  well  organised  industry,  and  the  formation  of  a  Joint 
Industrial  Council  presented  little  serious  difficulty.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Council  took  place  at  Camborne  on  January  17th, 
1919,  since  which  date,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  business,  the 
Council  has  given  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  serious 
Ix>sition  of  the  industry  arising  out  of  post-war  conditions — a 
matter  un  which  it  has  been  in  frequent  communication  with 
Government  Departments. 

Metal,  Engineeeing,  &c..  Trades. 

In  the  larger  industries  of  this  group — e.g.,  engineering,  ship- 
building, iron  and  steel — adequate  machinery  for  joint  negotiation 
already  existed,  and  the  establishment  of  Joint  Industrial  Coun- 
cils has  been  hmited  to  the  well-organised  trades  of  a  local  or 
specialised  character.  The  list  of  Councils  in  order  of  formation 
is  as  follows  :  — 

Gold,  Silver,  Horological  and  Allied  Trades. 

Metallic  Bedsteads. 

Bobbin  and  Shuttle-making. 

Welsh  Plate  and  Sheet. 

Heating  and  Domestic  Engineering. 

Spelter  Trade. 

Iron  and  Steel  Wire. 

Needle,  Fish  Hook,  Fishing  Tackle  and  Allied   Trades. 

Wrought  Hollow-ware. 

Electrical  Cable-making. 

Surgical  Instruments. 

Lock,  Latch  and  Key  Industry. 

Lead. 

Four  of  these  Councils  {Spelter,  Iron  and  Steel  Wire,  the 
Lock,  Latch  and  Key  Industry  and  Lead  Manufacture)  originated 
as  Interim  Industrial  Eeconstruction  Committees  and  it  may  be 
recorded  that  such  Committees  were  established  also  for 
Optical  Instnimeyit  Making,  Blacksmiths  and  Farriers,  and 
Cutlery.  In  one  case  in  this  group  (Wrought  Hollow-ware)  a 
Joint  Industrial  Council  was  constituted  as  supplementary  to  an 
existing  Trade  Board — this  being  one  of  the  very  few  instances 
of  the  two  types  of  joint  body  existing  in  the  same  industry. 
(Another  such  case  is  the  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Sugar  Confectionery 
and  Jam  Industry  Reconstruction  Committee  supplementary  to 
the  Sugar  Confectionery  and  Food  Preserving  Trade  Board.) 

Difficulties  arising  from  organisation  and  representation  were 
encountered  in  certain  cases,  but  to  a  large  extent  these  were 
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obviated  by  the  homogeneous  nature  of  several  of  the  trades  dealt 
with.  On  four  of  the  Councils  (MetaUic  Bedsteads  ;  Heating  and 
Domestic  Engineering;  Lock,  Latch  and  Key  Industry;  and 
Surgical  Instruments)  the  representation  of  the  workers  is  com- 
prised within  a  single  organisation ;  in  the  Needles  and  Fish 
Hooks  industiy  and  in  the  Gold,  Silver,  &c.,  trades,  only 
two  unions.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  formation 
of  a  new  union  for  the  largely  unorganised  workers  in 
the  Birmingham  district  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  joint 
action  betw^een  the  societies  led  to  a  break  up  of  the 
Comicil  shortly  after  its  formation.  Among  other  difficulties 
encountered  during  the  negotiations  in  this  group  may  be 
mentioned  first,  that  of  securing  co-operation  and  uniformity 
of  practice  as  between  the  federated  and  a  minority  of 
non-federated  firms  in  an  industiT — a  matter  which  has 
arisen  in  a  number  of  cases  after  as  well  as  before  a  Council's 
formation;  and  second,  that  of  securing  general  assent  to  the 
usual  clause  of  a  constitution  which  provides  for  the  collection  by 
the  Council  of  statistical  information  as  to  the  position  of  an 
industry.  This  difficulty  became  serious  in  only  one  case,  how- 
ever, in  which,  after  some  delay,  the  principle  was  eventually 
accepted  by  both  sides  of  the  Council. 

Textile  Trades. 

With  the  exception  of  the  highly  organised  cotton  textiles  and 
the  industries  in  which  Trade  Boards  have  been  established,  the 
main  industries  of  this  group  have  established  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  as  follows  (in  order  of  formation)  :  — 

Silk. 

Hosiery  (England). 

Woollen  and  Worsted  (Scotland). 

Hosiery  (Scotland). 

Wool  and  Alhed  Textile  (England). 

Elastic  Web,  Cord,  Braid  and  Small  wares. 

Asbestos. 

Coir  mat  and  matting. 

Carpets. 
An  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee  was  also 
established  for  the  Making-up  and  Packing  of  Textiles  for  Export. 
Of  these  Councils,  those  for  the  Woollen  Textile  Trades  repre- 
sent by  far  the  largest  numbers  of  w^orkpeople,  and  the  application 
of  the  "  Whitley  Scheme  "  in  these  cases  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  impetus  given  by  the  war  to  industrial  organisation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1917  the  War  Cabinet  estabhshed  a  Board 
of  Control  of  Wool  Textile  Industries,  on  which  the  employers, 
the  workpeople  and  the  State  were  equally  represented.  The 
Board's  principal  object  was  not  only  to  ensure  Army  supplies  but 
also  to  deal  with  the  difficult  problem  of  providing  for  civil  needs 
after  the  Government  requirements  had  been  met ;  in  prac- 
tice, the  Board  contributed  to  the  solution  of  every  question  that 
aix>se  in  connection  with  the  wool  textile  industries.     It  was  able 
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to  equalise  employment  throughout  the  trade  during  the  war 
period,  a  condition  which  had  never  before  existed  ;  and  its  work 
is  stated  to  have  been  "  of  inestimable  value  in  keeping  the 
whole  trade  in  touch  with  developments  necessitated  by  the  abnor- 
mal conditions  of  the  war,  and  in  providing  opportunities  for 
employers  and  employed  to  meet  together  to  thrash  out  difficulties 
as  they  arose."     (War  Cabinet  Eeport  for  1918.) 

One  result  of  these  joint  labours  was  to  impress  on  both 
employers  and  workpeople  the  advantages  of  organisation  and 
association  ;  so  that  when  in  November,  1917,  negotiations  with 
a  view  to  setting  up  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  industry 
were  begun,  the  organisation  of  the  trade  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  point  at  which  its  representation  on  the  proposed  Joint 
Industrial  Council  was  a  matter  of  relatively  easy  adjustment. 

The  majority  of  the  operatives  were  organised  in  the  constituent 
societies  of  the  National  Association  of  Unions  in  the  Textile 
Trade,  which  was  formed  in  1917.  All  except  three  of  the  thirty- 
two  seats  on  the  workers'  side  of  the  Council  were  ultimately 
allotted  to  these  societies,  and  divided  among  representatives  of 
the  raw  wool,  the  manufacturing,  the  overlooking,  the  dyeing  and 
finishing,  and  the  merchanting  sections  of  the  industry.  Two  of 
the  remaining  seats  went  to  the  Workers'  Union  and  one  to  the 
Dockers'  Union.  On  the  employers'  side,  there  were  some  28 
associations  and  federations,  which  covered  practically  the  whole 
of  the  industry,  including  wool  buying,  warehousing,  sorting,  &c., 
wool  carbonising,  woolcombing,  woollen  and  worsted  spinning 
and  manufacture,  the  mungo  and  shoddy  trade,  and  dyeing  and 
finishing. 

Preliminary  conferences  of  the  employers'  and  the  operatives' 
representatives  were  held  on  December  20th  and  21st,  1917,  and 
a  drafting  committee  was  then  appointed.  During  the  discussions 
on  the  constitution,  the  question  of  a  separate  Council  for  Scot- 
land was  raised,  and  the  Employers'  Associations  and  Trade 
Unions  connected  with  the  Scottish  woollen  and  worsted  and 
hosiery  industries  eventually  decided  in  June,  1918,  to  establish 
separate  Councils  for  those  industries  in  Scotland. 

The  woollen  industry  in  Scotland  differs  from  the  English 
section  in  that  a  large  number  of  its  operatives  are  organised 
ill  the  general  labour  unions,  and  in  the  final  allotment  of  seats 
on  the  Scottish  Woollen  and  Worsted  Council,  the  three  general 
labour  unions  concerned  obtained  ]1  seats,  the  Scottish  Counr  il  of 
Textile  Trade  Unions  receiving  ihe  reiriainin-jf  four. 

The  constitution  of  the  Scottish  Council,  which  first  met  on 
November  5th,  1918,  provided  that  it  might  "  for  certain  func- 
tions act  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  Council  covering  the  whole  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should  this  be  formed." 

In  November,  1918,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Minister  of  Eecon- 
stmction,  the  Army  Council  established  a  Wool  Council,  with  a 
constitution  and  [:>ersonnel  similar  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Control 
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of  Wool  Textile  Production  which  acted  as  an  advisory  body  in  con- 
nection with  the  supplies  of  raw  wool  held  by  the  Government 
until  the  auction  sales  of  wool  had  superseded  the  system  of 
Government  issue.  Negotiations  for  the  formation  of  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council  continued  during  1918 ;  the  cessation  of  war 
conditions  and  the  winding  up  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Wool 
Textile  Production  hastened  the  establishment  of  the  English 
Joint  Industrial  Council,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  at 
Bradford  on  January  15th,  1919. 

Although  the  English  Hosiery  Council  held  its  first  official 
meeting  some  three  months  before  the  National  Wool  and  Allied 
Textile  Joint  Industrial  Council,  negotiations  in  the  hosiery 
trades  followed  those  in  the  woollen  textile  industry.  The  main 
difficult V  which  had  to  be  surmounted  in  the  hosiery  trades  w-as 
the  defective  condition  of  organisation,  more  especially  among  the 
employers.  On  the  operatives'  side  there  were  a  number  of 
distinct  unions,  most  of  which  were  affiliated  to  two  general 
federations,  one  confined  to  hosiery  manufacturing  and  the  other 
to  dyeing  and  finishing.  The  movement  towards  a  Joint 
Industrial  Council  resulted  in  a  considerable  extension  and  im- 
provement in  the  organisation  of  the  trade.  The  Council,  w^hich 
held  its  first  meeting  on  October  10th,  1918,  covered  all  processes 
incidental  to  hosiery  manufacture,  but  excluded  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  processes. 

A  similar,  and  still  more  marked,  improvement  may  be  noticed 
in  the  Coir  Mat  and  Matting  industry.  In  October,  1918,  when 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  was  first  approached  with  reference  to  the 
formation  of  a  Joint  Industrial  Council,  it  was  considered  that 
organisation  was  insufficiently  developed  to  w^arrant  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Wliitley  Scheme ;  but  during  the  following  year,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  desire  of  the  trade  to  establish  a  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council,  the  organisation  of  the  operatives  was  brought  up  to 
about  75  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  employers  was  increased 
from  about  50  to  over  90  per  cent. 

The  negotiations  in  the  remaining  industries  of  this  group, 
though  of  considerable  interest,  call  for  no  special  comment.  In 
general  terms,  two  further  points  may  be  noticed  as  having  ariseu 
in  these  cases  :  first,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  an  industry  when  the  occupational  organisation  of  the 
workpeople  was  not  co-terminous  with  the  organisation  of  the 
employers  as  determined  mainly  by  commercial  conditions  arising 
from  the  nature  of  the  product;  and,  second,  the  difficulty  of 
securing  co-operation  between  general  labour  unions  and  craft 
unions.  This  arose  w^th  particular  force  in  the  carpet  industry 
owing  to  the  strength  of  tradition  in  the  craft  unions,  and  to  the 
fact  that,  in  some  cases,  collective  bargaining  had  been  customary 
among  the  employers  with  the  skilled  unions  only,  and  it  was  fur- 
ther complicated  in  this  industry  by  differences  between  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  employers.  The  difficulty  was  surmounted  in  this 
and  other  cases  by  the  understanding  that  general  labour  organ i- 
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sations  co-operating  with  unions  of  skilled  workers  on  Joint  In- 
dustrial Councils  should  appoint  representatives  actually  engaged 
in  the  respective  industries. 

The  conflict  of  interests  between  the  workpeople's  organisations 
also  showed  itself  in  the  elastic  web,  cord,  braid  and  small  wares 
industry,  where  the  craftsmen  had  for  many  years  been  organised 
in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Elastic  Web  Weavers,  Braid 
Hands  and  Small  Wares  Fabric  Makers,  while  other  workers  in 
the  industry  had  recently  joined  the  Workers'  Union.  The  em- 
ployers' federation,  which  was  also  of  recent  origin,  developed  a 
weakness  through  the  divergence  of  interest  between  the  town  and 
country  employers,  and  these  sectional  interests  eventually  led  to 
a  breakdown  of  the  Council. 

Printing  and  Paper-making  Trades. 

Negotiations  for  the  formation  of  the  principal  Joint  Industrial 
Council  in  this  group — the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  of  the 
United  Kingdom — began  in  the  autunm  of  1917,  and  continued 
during  the  following  eighteen  months.  The  parties  originally 
concerned  were  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades  Federation  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Federation  of  Master  Printers  and  Allied 
Trades  on  the  other,  both  being  composite  organisations,  the 
former  embracing  a  wide  range  of  craft  unions,  the  latter  a 
number  of  district  "  alliances  "  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
At  an  early  stage,  the  question  of  the  representation  of  newspaper 
offices  gave  rise  to  some  difficulty  in  view  of  the  marked 
differences  of  practice  existing  between  establishments  in  which 
newspaper  production  was  the  sole  concern  and  those  in  which 
general  printing  work  was  carried  on.  Arising  out  of  this  matter 
was  the  question  as  to  whether  the  proposed  Council  should  deal 
only  w^ith  the  mechanical  workers,  or  whether  the  non-mechanical 
side  of  the  industry  .should  also  be  represented.  At  the  date 
of  the  Council's  formation  (July  1st,  1919)  the  latter  was  not 
specially  provided  for,  but  the  National  Union  of  Journalists 
was  subse<iuently  allotted  2  seats  on  the  Council,  and  on  the 
employers'  side  newspaper  firms  as  such  (excludinj^  Jjondon) 
are  now  represented  through  the  Newspaper  Society.  The 
question  of  the  representaticm  of  establishments  in  which 
non-union  labour  w^as  employed  also  gave  rise  to  consider- 
able discussion  and  delay,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
orisrinal  cx^nstitution  of  the  Council  defines  the  employers' 
as  "  an  association  of  employers  who  are  members 
the  Federation  of  Master  Printers  and  Allied  Trades 
the  United  Kingdom  and  who  employ  members  of  a 
federated  Ti'ade  Union."  This  provision  was  interpreted, 
not  as  limiting  representation  to  firms  employing  trade 
union  labour  exclusively,  but  as  rendering  the  employment  of 
trade  unionists  (whether  exclusively  or  no)  the  ground  on  which 
representation  might  be  granted. 

In  the  remaining  industries  of  this  group  (Process  Engraving , 
Wallpaper-making ,  Paper-making — this  last  being  established 
originally  as  an  Interim   Industrial  Reconstruction   Committee^ 
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negotiations  have  been  of  less  complexity  owing  to  the  clearly 
defined  and  well-organised  nature  of  the  trades,  A  further  jomt 
body  in  this  group  is  the  Envelopes  and  Stationery  Manufacturing 
Reconstruction  Committee. 

Wood- WORKING  Trades. 

Five  Joint  Industrial  Councils  were  estabUshed  in  this 
group  of  trades,  viz.,  Furniture-making ,  Vehicle  Building,  Saw- 
milling,  Packing-case  making  and  Cooperage.  The  two  last 
named  were  originally  constituted  by  the  Ministry  of  Recon- 
struction as  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees.  A 
Reconstruction  Committee  was  also  estabUshed  in  the  liailway 
Carriage  and  Wagon  Building  Industry.  All  these  joint  bodies 
have  ceased  to  function  except  the  Cooperage  Joint  Industrial 
Council.  The  application  of  the  Scheme  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  in  this  group  was  attended  with  serious  difficulties 
in  respect  of  organisation  and  other  matters,  which  in  the 
first  four  cases,  although  temporarily  overcome,  eventually 
resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  the  Councils.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  in  none  of  these  industries  was  there  any 
well-established  practice  of  national  agreements  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Whitley  Scheme;  and  m  at  least  one  case 
(furniture  making)  the  principle  of  trade  unionism  had  not 
then  secured  more  than  a  partial  acceptance  by  the  employers 
The  wide  variety  of  local  conditions  under  w^hich  the  principal 
trades  were  carried  on  also  added  to  the  difficulty  of  securin-g 
effective  arrangements  for  collective  negotiation  ;  and  the  vicisBi- 
tudes  affecting  the  commercial  side  of  the  wood-working  industries 
during,  and  subsequent  to,  the  war  had  an  effect  upon  industrial 
relations  which  was  not  altogether  favourable  to  the  successful 
application  of  the  Whitley  Scheme.  In  the  case  of  the  saw-milling 
industry  special  difficulties  arose  :  first,  in  respect  of  the  diver- 
gence of  interests  between  employers  whose  primary  concern  was 
with  the  saw-milling  industry  and  those  for  whom  saw-milling  w^as 
a  subsidiary  branch  of  the  general  timber  trade;  and  second,  in 
respect  of  the  different  conditions  as  to  the  state  of  trade  and 
employment  as  between  the  home-grown  and  importing  sec- 
tions of  the  trade.  In  the  case  of  the  Packing  Case  Making 
industry,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  formation  and  smooth 
functioning  of  the  Council  partly  arose  from  the  facts  that  on  tiie 
employers'  side  there  was  no  organisation  which  covered  the 
whole"  country  and  on  the  workers'  side  the  principal  Trade 
Union  was  a  loose  combination  of  District  Unions.  In  the  case  of 
the  Vehicle  Building  Industry,  the  Council  included  all  the 
organisations  connected  with  the  construction  of  motor  bodies 
and  draught  vehicles.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  was 
the  divergence  of  interest  between  the  commercial  and  private 
sections  of  the  trade.  The  employers  were  organised  in  two 
distinct  associations  broadly  on  this  basis  and  there  was  consider- 
able rivalry  between  them  as  to  the  relative  strength  of  their 
representation  on  the  Council. 
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Glass,  Pottery,  Chemical,  &c.,  Trades. 

In  addition  to  the  Pottery  industry,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  Joint  Industrial  Councils  have  been  estab- 
hshed  in  seven  industries  of  this  group  : — namely  Match  Manu- 
jacturing  ;  Chemicals  ;  Paint,  Colour  and  Varnish  ;  Cement ;  Glass ; 
Soap  and  Candles;  and  Seed  Crushing  and  Compound  Cake 
Manufacturing.  In  none  of  these  industries  was  there  any 
comprehensive  machinery  for  collective  negotiation  prior  to  (lie 
adoption  of  the  Whitley  Scheme,  but  in  some  of  them  the  war 
conditions  of  1917  and  1918  had  already  resulted  in  steps  beinj^ 
taken  to  improve  the  general  state  of  organisation.  In  the 
Match  Manufacturing  industry,  for  example,  a  Board  of  Control 
w^as  established  hi  1917  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  the 
allocation  of  supplies  of  raw  material,  and  the  Joint  lndusti\al 
Council  was  evolved  on  this  basis.  Considerable  changes  were 
necessitated,  however,  by  the  wide  scope  of  the  proposed  Council, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  consideration  of  wages  questions  with 
which  the  Control  Board  had  not  dealt.  A  maioritv  of  the 
workpeople  were  organised,  but  as  in  the  past  wage  negotiations 
had  been  conducted  with  the  various  firms  individuallv,  not 
collectively,  considerable  divergencies  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions existed.  Tii  view  of  the  marked  localisation  of  the 
industry,  the  formation  of  local  joint  committees  in  the  principal 
centres  of  the  trade  was  at  once  undertaken  by  the  National 
Council. 

In  the  Heavy  Chemical  Maniijacturing  industry-  also  the  war 
period  brought  about  considerable  developments  in  the  organisa- 
tion more  especially  of  employers,  though  in  this  case  some 
difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  organisation  in  regard  to 
such  matters  as  industrial  research,  education,  communication 
w^ith  (lovernment  Departments,  &c.,  was  not  altogether  coincident 
with  organisation  for  the  purpose  of  collective  dealing  with  labour 
questions.  The  difficulty  of  definition  of  the  industry  was  also 
considerable  and  the  formation  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  in 
the  Chemical  Manufacturing  industry  had  a  determining  influence 
upon  the  formation  and  the  scope  of  the  Councils  subsequently 
established  in  this  group.  In  the  Chemical  Manufacture, 
the  Soap  and  Candles  and  the  Paint,  Colour  and  Varnish  indus- 
tries, Joint  Industrial  Councils  were  originally  established  largely 
without  the  direct  cx>-operation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

The  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  the  Cement  and  Glass  indus- 
tries were  established  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  Interim 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  respecting  the  latter  (which  extended  throughout 
1919)  the  scheme  of  representation  was  materially  expanded 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  organisation  of  sectional  Councils 
to  cover  the  various  branches  of  the  trade.  The  Council  as  finally 
constituted  (March,  1920)  did  not  include  the  Plate  and  Sheet 
Glass  section,  for  which  a  local  Industrial   Council  was  alreadv 
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in  existence  at  St.  Helens,  but  sectional  Councils  for  the 
Domestic  Fancyware  and  Illuminating  section  and  the  Bottles 
and  Jars  section  of  the  industi-y  were  later  set  up. 

The  ultimate  decision  to  form  an  industrial  Council  for  Seed 
Crushing  and  Cotnpound  Cake  Manufacture  was  influenced  both 
by  the  nature  of  the  product,  the  degree  of  organisation  in  this 
particular  industry,  and  the  developments  which  had  meanw^hile 
occurred  in  the  trades  dealing  wdth  allied  products.  Among  the 
factors  of  importance  were  the  relations  of  the  industry  with  the 
Soap  and  Candle  Industry  in  which  an  Industrial  Council  had 
been  estabhshed.  Other  factors  were  that  a  large  number  of  seed 
crushers  and  oil  refiners  also  manufactured  compound  cake  and 
would  be  represented  on  any  Council  estabhshed,  certain  firms 
manufactured  compound  cake  only,  while  certain  grist  milling 
firms  manufactured  compound  cake  as  a  subsidiary  process.  The 
decision  to  form  the  (Council  was  assisted  by  improved  organisation 
ximong  the  w^orkpeople. 

Food,  &c.,  Trades. 

The  early  history  of  the  Whitley  movement  in  the  Baking  and 
Flour  Confectionery  industry  is  markedly  similar  to  that  in  the 
Furniture  trade.  In  both  industries  the  completion  of  organisa- 
tion was  closely  connected  with  the  transition  from  local  or 
sectional  to  national  agreements ;  and  to  some  extent  the  sub- 
sequent failure  of  both  Councils  arose  from  (;t\uses  inherent  in 
the  original  conditions. 

To  a  still  more  marked  degree  than  the  Furniture  trade, 
the  Baking  industry  is  scattered  through  all  the  chief  population 
centres.  The  number  of  large  firms  is  comparatively  small ; 
among  them,  however,  in  the  Baking  trade  the  co-opsrative 
bodies  are  important.  Also,  as  in  the  Furniture  trade,  the  leading 
employers'  association  occupied  in  1917-18  a  somewhat 
anomalous  position ;  it  was  representative  of  the  trade  in  a 
broad  sense,  having  several  thousand  individual  members  all  over 
the  country,  but  it  did  not  comprise  local  associations  as  such, 
and  it  did  not  deal  as  a  body  wdth  labour  questions.  Most  of 
its  members  (not  all)  were  also  members  of  local  or  district  asso- 
ciations, and  a  large  number  of  these  latter  were  again  grouped 
in  about  nine  federations  or  associations.  Labour  questions  were 
dealt  with  in  some  important  towns  by  conciliation  boards  repre- 
senting the  local  employers'  association  and  the  local  branch  of 
the  Operative  Bakers'  Union.  In  some  cases  there  were  separate 
conciliation  boards  for  the  co-operative  societies ;  in  others  it  was 
understood  that  the  co-operative  societies  followed  the  rest  of 
the  district.  For  the  co-operative  employees  there  existed  the 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Co-operative  Employees,  covering  all 
occupations,  but  a  large  proportion  of  co-operative  bakers  w^ere 
in  the  National  Operative  Bakers'  Union,  and  some  in  both.  On 
the  employers'  side,  it  may  be  noted,  the  Baking  Council  was 
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the  first  on  which  representatives  of  the  Co-operative  Societies 
were  associated  with  private  employers. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  the  reorganisation  of  the 
trade  on  a  national  basis  was  a  task  of  very  considerable 
difficulty  ;  and  the  success  of  the  attempt  was  only  made  possible 
by  the  genuine  desire  of  a  majority  in  the  principal  organisations 
on  both  sides  for  a  Joint  Industrial  Council.  Tho  first  body  to 
take  active  steps  in  conjunction  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
was  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Bakers.  Through  a  long  and  difficult  series  of  negotia- 
tions, a  method  of  representation  of  the  employers  was  arrived 
at  which  covered  all  the  diiferences  of  constitution  and  inter- 
relation among  the  employers'  associations,  the  negotiations  being 
further  complicated  by  the  desire  of  certain  important  district 
associations  for  direct  representation  on  the  Council  instead  of 
through  a  central  federation.  On  the  operatives'  side,  the  main 
difficulty  (not  in  this  case  a  very  serious  one)  lay  in  the  position 
of  the  co-operative  employees ;  it  was  eventually  decided  that  the 
Operative  Bakers'  Union  could  fairly  represent  all  employees,  as 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  Amal- 
garnated  Union  of  Co-operative  Employees  were  bakers, 
and  of  these  the  craft  union  comprised  probably  a  majority. 
The  position  of  the  Scottish  industry  also  gave  rise  to 
some  difficulty,  as  the  desire  of  Scotland  to  have  its  own 
independent  Council  for  this,  as  for  some  other  industries, 
was  much  in  evidence;  but  it  was  finally  decided  that  one 
consultative  body  for  the  whole  trade  was  preferable,  and 
the  Scottish  trade  was  eventually  included  on  the  understanding 
that  District  Councils  for  the  chief  areas  should  at  once  be  set 
up  with  a  large  measure  of  autonomy.  In  view  of  the  difficulties 
which  subsequently  arose  on  the  National  Council,  the  Scottish 
section  of  the  trade  was  separately  recognised  in  May,  1919. 

The  Flour  Milling  industry  is  fairly  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  country  according  to  population,  and  is  strongest  in  the 
principal  ports.  Among  the  operatives,  organisation  up  to  the 
autumn  of  1917  was  backward  and  wages  and  hours  varied  widely 
from  place  to  place.  Among  the  employers,  organisation  w^as 
fairly  complete,  but  the  central  association  was  a  commercial 
body  which  did  not  itself  deal  with  labour  questions. 

In  October,  1917,  the  attention  of  the  London  Flour  Millers' 
Association  was  called  to  the  Whitley  Report,  and  the  Associa- 
tion appointed  a  special  committee  to  enquire  into  the  matter. 
This  Committee  drew  up  a  scheme  of  Works  Committees,  Dele- 
gates Committees  and  District  Councils,  which  was  adopted  first 
in  liondon  and  then  in  about  fifteen  other  areas.  This  was  un- 
doubtedly the  first  step  towards  standardisation  of  working  condi- 
tions in  the  industry,  and  certain  wages  agreements  were  concluded 
and  put  into  practice  on  this  plan.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
system  thus  established  was  not  in  all  respects  consonant  with  the 
principles  of  the  Whitley  Report,  and  during  the  following  year 
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the  scheme  was  extended  and  revised  with  a  view  to  the  formation 
of  a  National  Joint  Industrial  Council.  At  the  same  time  the 
organisation  of  the  employees  considerably  improved  and  working 
relations  were  estabhshed  between  the  various  trade  unions.  On 
the  employers'  side,  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  was 
associated  and  the  Council  first  met  on  May  '22nd,  J9J9. 

Two  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  were 
established  in  this  group,  \az.,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Sugar  Con- 
fectionery and  Jam  and  Sugar  Refining. 

Transport  Services. 

The  development  of  joint  machinery  in  this  group  of  services 
was  made  possible  by  the  improved  organisation  resulting  from 
war  conditions  and  the  gathering  together  of  local  organisations 
into  national  bodies ;  before  the  w^ar  the  organisation  on  the 
workpeople's  side  was  not  strong  and  except  for  the  restricted 
extent  of  the  Railway  Conciliation  Boards,  joint  machinery  wa* 
practically  non-existent. 

The  first  section  in  this  group  to  establish  a  Joint  Industrial 
Council  was  Road  Transport,  but  as  will  be  seen  subsequently 
the  difficulties  of  organisation  eventually  led  to  n  suspension  of 
this  Council.  The  Whitley  Scheme  was  considered  by  the 
National  Transport  Workers'  Federation  (which  included  the 
Unions  representing  road  transport,  dock  labour,  and  seamen) 
towards  the  close  of  1917,  and  at  a  conference  with  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  held  in  December  of  that  year  it  was  suggested  that 
waterside  transport  should  first  be  dealt  with,  and  a  conference 
called  of  dock  and  port  employers.  Early  in  the  following  year, 
however,  the  question  of  aflat  rate  advance  for  all  sections  of  the 
Carting  industry  was  raised  and  brought  before  the  Chief  Indus- 
trial Commissioner  (Sir  George,  now  Lord,  Askwith).  Joint 
conferences  of  the  employers  and  the  Transport  Workers'  Federa- 
tion were  held  in  January,  1918,  at  which  both  sides  expressed  the 
desire  to  form  a  Joint  Industrial  Council.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  steps  were  taken  to  reorganise  the  employers  in  the  carting 
industry  on  a  more  comprehensive  national  basis.  Difficulties 
arose,  however,  in  respect  of  orc^anisation  and  representation,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  the  Road  Transport  industry  was  delaved  until  11th  March. 
1919. 

As  with  Road  Transport,  the  Maritime  Service  was  before  ihfe 
war  not  well  organised  and  no  national  machinery  for  negotiation 
existed.  The  establishment,  in  1917,  of  the  National  Maritime 
Board,  repre;*enting  the  Shipping  Federation  and  the  National 
Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union  respectively,  resulted  from  n^E^otia- 
tions  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and  was  the  outcome  of  many 
previous  attempts  to  overcome  the  delays  to  shipping  which  were 
attributable  to  demands  of  the  men  for  increases  of  pay  and 
deficiencies  in  the  personnel  of  vessels  carrying  troops  and  stores 
for  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  history  of  the  Board  is  set  ouf; 
in  some  detail  in  a  report  presented  to  Parliament  (Cmd.  545  of 
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1920),  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that,  although  conceived  on  hues 
similar  to  those  adopted  by  the  Whitley  Committee  in  its  Jomt 
Industrial  Councils,  the  National  Maritime  Board  diHeieil  in 
some  essential  features  from  a  Whitley  Council.  It  was  brought 
into  being  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  during  the  war,  while 
the  Government  was  liable  for  the  cost  of  the  war  increases 
granted  to  the  personnel,  and  the  Shipping  Controller  was  there- 
fore res|)onsible  for  its  finance  and  work.  Standard  rates  of  pay 
were  introduced  at  the  instance  of  the  Ministry,  the  chairman 
and  general  secretary  were  a[)pointed  by  the  Sliii)ping  Controller 
and  dilTeiences  were  refen-ed  to  the  Controller  for  a  ruling. 
During  the  spring  of  1919,  it  was  the  wish  of  tlie  parties  to  the 
Board  that  they  should  resolve  themselves  into  a  Joint  Industrial 
Council  on  the  lines  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Whitley 
Committee,  and  in  this  connection  the  Liverpool  Employers' 
Federation  (the  onlv  important  section  of  employers'  that  had 
remained  outside  the  Board)  intimated  their  willingness  to  tako 
part  in  a  Joint  Industrial  Council.  Difficulties  as  to  the  draftmg 
of  a  constitution  were  overcome  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Council 
took  place  on  19th  December,  1919. 

The  position  in  respect  of  Dock  Labour  did  not  mature  until 
19-20,  in  the  January  of  which  year  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
pursuance  of  his  powers  under  the  Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919^ 
appointed  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  under  the  chaumanship  of  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Shaw  of  Dunfermline,  in  respect  of  a  difference 
that  had  arisen  between  the  National  Council  of  Port  Labour 
Employers  and  the  National  Transport  Workers'  Federation  on 
the  subject  of  standard  minimum  wages  and  other  conditions 
of  employment.  The  Majority  Kepoit  issued  in  March,  1920, 
contained  the  following  statements: — 

"  No  proper  machinery  has  e-Mstea  which  could  mitigate 
this  conflict  or  smooth  a  way  for  the  arrangement  of  differ- 
ences and  the  removal  of  troubles ;  the  task  has  been  hard 
)n  manv  cases  upon  employers  relying  upon  contracts  being 
obeyed,'  but  finding  themselves,  in  the  absence  of  such 
machinery,  up  against  the  hostilities  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  removed.  It  is  in  this  view  that  the  Court  thinks 
that  the  time  is  ripe  tor  the  immediate  formation  of  a  Join- 
Standing  Industrial  Council  applicable  to  the  dock  workers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  District  Councils  and  Works 
Committees,  all  as  set  forth  in  the  invaluable  Report  of  the 
Committee  presided  over  by  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Rt.  Hon  J.  H 
Whitley,  M.P.  When  in  the  present  Report  reference  is 
made  to  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  it  may  be  understood 
that  the  whole  Whitley  Scheme  is  referred  to.  The  questions 
before  this  Court  were  limited  in  the  manner  already 
described,  yet  over  and  over  ngain  it  has  been  made  manifest 
that  the  principal  issue  now  to  be  determined  depends  upon 
a  whole  series  of  considerations,  and  the  removal  of  a  whole 
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network  of  difficulties,  to  which,  with  singular  forethouglit, 
the  Interim  Report  of  that  Committee,  dated  8th  March 
1917,  applies.     We  desire  not  to  make  this  reference  one  ot 
vague  approval,  but  to  refer  in  particular  to  Head  16  of  that 
Report        From  a  perusal  of  that  elaborate   and   carefully 
thought  out  section,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  eleven  sug- 
gestions there  contained,  all,  or  at  least  eight  or  nine   would 
appear  to  bear  directly  on  those  problems  the  failure  to  solve 
which  in  the  direct  relations  between  employer  and  employed, 
,6  as  now  reported  by  this  Court  a  cause  of  serious  conflict, 
difficulty,  delay  and  loss." 
The  Report,  after  dealing  with  the  claim  regarding  the  standard 
minimum  wages,  said  : — 

"  On  the  point  of  further  procedure,  the  Court  expresses 
ilds  view  :  it  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  remaining 
beads  of  the  claim  that  each  and  all  of  these  would  be 
eminently  suitable,  failing  private  arrangement,  ^t  ^'["»ic'; 
there  seems  good  hope,  for  determination  by  the  industrial 
council  and  their  correlated  bodies.  .t,-    ^       4- 

"  It  ventures  to  express  this  further  opinion  :   this  Court 
is  the  first  Court  of  Inquiry  to  report  under  the  recent  Statute , 
and  it  was  no  doubt  right  that  the  very  large  questions  ot 
principle  involved  in  the  claim  should  be  thoroughly  threshed 
out  before  it.     But  matters  of  detail  would,  m  its  opinion, 
be  better  handled  by  bodies  under  the  W^hitley  scheme,  m 
which   both   parties   were  represented,    and  which    will    be 
possessed  not  only  of  general  but  of  local  knowledge,  than  by 
a  Court  such  as  that  now  constituted.     Should  the  Govern- 
ment agree  with  this  view  the  result  will  be  that  this,  which 
is  formally  an  Interim,  will  be  really  a  Final  Report. 
The  Court's  recommendations  on  this  point  were  subsequently 
summarised  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  constitution  of  a  national  joint  council  and  it^ 
correlative  and  local  bodies  should  be  undertaken  for  the  dock 
labour  industry  on  the  lines  of  the  Report  of  the  W  hitley 
Committee.     That   these   bodies   should,   faihng   agreement 
by  the  pnrties,  be  chare^ed  with  the  settlement  of  the  inci- 
dental matters  mentioned  in  this  Report,  and  of  the  remam- 
ing  items  of  claim." 
The  Minority  Report  agreed  "  that  the  question  of  setting  up 
a  National  Joint  Council  is  of  great  importance,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Report." 

Following  the  issue  ot  the  Report,  a  National  Joint  Council  tor 
Dock  Labour  was  duly  established. 

The  developments  in  the  Railway  Service  are  particularly 
noteworthy.  Before  the  war,  joint  machinery  existed  m  the  fom 
of  Conciliation  Boards  estabhshed  since  1907  on  the  various  rail- 
way systems  :  this  scheme  involved  no  formal  '*  recognition  ot 
the  Unions.  During  the  war,  in  consequence  of  an  understanding 
that  contentious  matters  would  not  be  pressed,  the  Conciliation 
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Boards  i'ell  into  desuetude.  Negotiations  on  waj^cs  questions 
were  conducted  between  the  Kaiiway  Executive  Committee  on 
behali'  ol  the  Government  (who  had  assumed  control  of  the  rail- 
ways) and  the  Unions  (whose  organisation  had  been  much 
strengtliened).  In  the  tx>st-war  negotiations  it  was  agreed  to 
establish  a  Central  Wages  Board  representing  the  Companies  and 
the  Ihiions,  for  the  determination  of  differences  concerning  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  a  National  Wages  Board,  on  which 
sat  representatives  of  the  Companies  and  the  Unions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  users  of  the  railways  and  an  independent  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  Crovernment,  for  the  determination  of 
matters  upon  which  the  Central  Wages  Board  was  unable  to 
agree.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which  resulted  in  the 
Railways  Act,  1921,  a  pro[K)siil  for  direct  representation  on  the 
boards  of  management  was  rejected  by  the  Unions  and  the  Act 
end)odied  an  agreement  between  the  parties  for  the  estabhshment 
of  Whitley  Councils  on  the  railways,  the  continuance  of  the 
Central  Wages  Board  and,  in  an  amended  form,  of  the  National 
Wages  Board. 

{Section  63  of  the  Act,  which  provides  the  first  statutory  refer- 
ence to  Whitley  Councils,  reads  : — 

''  63.— (1)  Arrangements   shall   be  made  for  estabhshing 
for  each  railway  company  affected  one  or  more  councils,  con- 
sisting of  officers  of  the  railway  company  and  representatives 
of  the  men  employed  by  the  company  elected  by  those  men. 
"  (2)  The  constitution  and  functions  of  any  such  council 
shall  be  suih  as  may  be  determined   by   schemes  made  in 
manner  hereinafter  appearing,  it  being  understood  that  the 
functions    of    the    council  shall   generally  be    such   as    are 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (16)  of  the  Report  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion  Committee  on  the  Relations  between   Employers   and 
Employed,  dated  the  eighth  day  of  March,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventeen." 
In   January,   1922,  an  agreement,  to  take  effect  as  from  the 
beginning  of  the  following  April,   was  made  between   the  com- 
panies and   the   Unions,   which    provided   for   the   establishment 
of  not  more  than  five  Sectional  Councils  on  each  railway.     The 
subjects  with  which  these  Councils  are  empowered  to  deal  include 
the  local  application  of  national  agreements  relating  to  salaries, 
wages,  hours  of  duty  and  conditions  of  service  ;  suggestions  as  to 
opemting,    working'  and    kindred    subjects;    general    principles 
fToverninu   the  recruitment   of  staffs  and    tenure  of  service  ;   co- 
operation in  efforts  to  obtain  increased  business  and  to  promote 
greater  efficiency  and  economy ;  and  the  well-being  of  the  staff. 
The  agreement  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Committees 
at  the  large  stations  and  depots.     A  scheme  was  approved  for  the 
establishment  of   Railway   Councils   on    each    line   to   deal    with 
subjects  of  common  interest  to  two  or  more  Sectional  Councils, 
but  the  formation  of  these  Railway  Councils  was  not  proceeded 
with   pending   developments  in   regard    to  the   amalgamation  of 
various  companies. 
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Other  Trades. 

Of  the  Councils  to  which  allusion  is  not  made  under  trade 
group  headings  or  in  the  following  chapters,  three  were  developed 
from  Intenm  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees:  namely, 
those  dealmg  with  Gas  Mantles,  Glove  Manufacture  and  Music 
Trades.  The  Entertainments  Joint  Industnal  Council  stood  m 
a  unique  categorv  in  view  of  the  group  of  occupations  represented, 
which  mcluded  actors,  variety  artistes,  musicians,  other  theatri- 
cal employees  and  the  Electrical  Trades  Union. 

Two  of"  the  Councils— those  for  Made-up  Leather  Goods  and 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacture— ^rose  indirectly  from  war  develop- 
ments.    In  the  leather  industry  a  number  of  advisory  committees 
were  set  up  during  the  war  to  deal  with  questions  of  supply,  and 
early  in  1917  these  were  amalgamated  in  a  Central  Leather  bup- 
plies  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  chief 
employers'  federations  and  trade  unions.     The  proposal  to  form  a 
Joint  Industrial  Council  led  to  more  co-operation  between  the 
separate  unions  having  members  in  the  industry  and  to  an  effort 
among  the  employers  to  organise  themselves  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive  basis.      These  inherent  difficulties  were  not,   however, 
wholly  overcome  and  in  particular  there  existed  a  large  fringe 
of  non-federated  fiirms.      In  the   Boot  and  Shoe  industry,   the 
application  of  the  Whitley  Scheme  was  facilitated  by  the  pnor 
existence     of    a    National    Joint    Standing    Committee    which 
dealt    mainly    with    wages    and    concihation.       Further    expe- 
rience of   joint  action  was  gained  in    this,    as   m   many  other 
industries,  on  the  Trade  Advisory  Committee  set  up  to  deal  with 
the  employment  of  disabled  men  and  other  war  problems ;  and 
though  the  evolution  of  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  on  this  dual 
basis  took  over  12  months,  no  fundamental  difficulties  were  en- 
countered.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Joint  Industnal 
Council  does  not  deal  with  wages,  the  existing  machinery  con- 
tinuing to  function  in  this  respect. 

The  formation  of  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Rubber 
indu'^try  raised  interesting  questions  of  definition— a  matter 
which  in  the  application  of  the  Whitley  Scheme,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether separated  from  organisation .  The  trade  covered  four  main 
branches— general  rubber  goods  and  manufactured  rubber,  water- 
proofed garments  (almost  entirely  centred  in  the  Manchester  dis- 
tricts), rubber  tyres,  electric  cables.  The  India-rubber  Manu- 
facturers' Association  was  stated  to  cover  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
firms  in  the  first  two  categories.  The  third  was  represented 
mainlv  by  the  British  Rubber  Tyre  Manufacturers'  Association, 
but  this  body  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  commercial  side 
of  the  industry,  and  its  constituent  firms  settled  their  labour 
questions  either  individually  or  through  the  India-rubber  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  The  Cable-makers'  Association,  representing 
the  fourth  group,  favoured  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Council 
for  the  Cable  Industrv.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
modern  developments,  the  use  of  rubber  in  cable-making  remains 
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practically  stationary,  while  the  use  of  other  materials  is  increas- 
iilg  ;  bitumen  and  diatrinod  paper  are  largely  replacini^  rubber  and 
gutta-percha,  with  the  result  that  only  a  small  pro|K)rtion  of  men 
in  a  cable  faccory  are  directly  concerned  with  rul)ber.  Seeing, 
however,  that  the  leading  rubber  union  included  cable-workers,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  cable  manufacturers  should  have  represen- 
tation on  the  Council  to  the  extent  of  a  watching  brief;  this  pro- 
posal was  rejected  at  a  full  conference  of  all  associations  con- 
cerned, and  thi^  cable-makers  subsequently  formed  an  independent 
Council.  Other  trades  it  was  decided  to  exclude  were  Balata  belt- 
ing (usually  made  by  leather  belting  mainifacturers)  and  asbestos. 
The  latter,  the  making  of  which  is  partly  a  textile  process,  is  used 
l)y  the  rubber  trades  as  a  raw  material,  and  a  separate  Asbestos 
Council  was  established  as  stated  above. 

The  itadc.^  iiiiimatelv  covered  i)S  ihc  Kiibber  Council  were: 
Ebonite  and  Vulcanite,  Waterproof  garments,  Goloshes,  Eubber 
shoes,  Gutta-percha,  and  general  rubber  manufactures.  The 
Council  held  its  first  meeting  on  July  16th,  iU18. 


The  foregoing  account  indicates  the  difficulties  attending  the 
establishment  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  general  industry. 
Certain  groups  of  industries,  however,  in  which  local  authorities 
and  government  de[)artm(Mits  were  directly  concerned  presented 
special  problems  of  interest,  and  of  these  an  account  is  given  in 
the  following  cha]iters. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  industries  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
played  an  active  part  in  the  nc^gotiations,  prominent  individuals 
in  the  various  trades  being  interviewed,  infonnation  as  to 
existing  organisation  and  custom  collected,  conferences  convened, 
and  assistance  given  in  the  preparation  of  draft  constitutions. 
The  value  of  such  services  of  nn  independent  party  will  be  clear  to 
everyone  ac(p)ainted  wnth  tlu'  divisions  existin^x  among"  emplovers 
as  among  employed  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  the  very 
large  measure  of  success  attained  could  not  havt^  resulted  had 
there  not  existed  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  industry  that  the  surest 
path  of  immediate  progress  in  industrial  questions  lay  along  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  Rejx)rt  of  the  Whitley  Committee  on 
Joint  Industrial  Councils. 

Certain  of  the  ini[)ortant  and  well  organised  industries  of  the 
country,  e.g..  Coal  Mining,  Cotton,  Engineering,  Shipbuilding 
and  Iron  and  Steel  manufacture,  have  not  yet  seen  their  way  to 
establish  Joint  Industrial  Councils.  Important  persons  in  tliree 
of  these  industries  served  on  the  Whitley  Committee  iitid  were 
signatories  to  the  report  recommending  the  establishmont  of  Joint 
Industrial  Councils.  All  these  industries,  however,  are  well 
organised  and  there  exists  well  recocfnised  procedure  of  many 
years  standing  for  joint  consideration  by  representatives  of 
employers  and  workpeople.  The  |X)sition  in  the  coal  mining  in- 
dustry is  of  particular  interest  in  that  the  Mining  Industry  Act, 
1920,  contemplated  the  statutory  establishment  in  the  industry  of 
pit   cominittf^es,  district  \u\(^  area  boards,  and  a  national  board. 
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The  attitude  first  of  the  Miners'  Federation  and  later  of  the  Minmg 
Association  resulted,  however,  in  the  relevant  part  of  the  Act 
ceasing  to  have  effect. 

Another  aspect  of  the  movement  is  the  considerable  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  of  estabhshing  Whitley 
Councils  for  clerical  and  administrative  services,  e.g.,  in  banks, 
insurance  offices,  and  among  law  clerks.  The  establishment  of 
the  Councils  for  the  administrative,  technical  and  clerical  classes 
in  the  Civil  Service  and  in  Local  Government  employment  gave 
considerable  impetus  to  this  movement,  but  so  far  sufficient  agree- 
ment has  not  been  found  ix)ssible  among  those  concerned  to  bring 
about  the  establishment  of  Councils  in  the  ser\ices  indicated, 
save  in  the  somewhat  exceptional  case  of  the  Insurance  Com- 
mittees under  the  State  Health  Insurance  Scheme. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  workpeople  in  industries  covered  by  actively  functioning 
Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Industrial  Eeconstruction 
Committees  at  the  end  of  1922  vras  about  3 J  millions.  (This 
figure  includes  an  estimated  three-quarters  of  a  million  workpeople 
in  the  building  trades.  The  withdraw^al  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers  from  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council  for  that  industry  at  the  end  of  June,  1922,  has 
considerably  affected  the  position  of  that  Council.  There  is  a 
separate  joint  body  (the  National  Wages  and  Conditions  Council) 
which  continues  to  deal  with  matters  of  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  consideration  is  being  given  at  present  to  the  question 
of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  in  regard 
to  education,  and  safety  and  welfare.)  In  addition  to  the  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittees, there  exists  a  considerable  amount  of  other  voluntary 
joint  conciliation  machinery,  and  it  is  computed  that,  apart  from 
workpeople  covered  by  the  statutory  Trade  Boards,  at  the  end  of 
1922  in  the  aggregate  about  8J  million  workpeople  in  the  country 
were  covered  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  Interim  Industrial 
Reconstruction  Committees  and  other  voluntary  conciliation 
mnchinerv. 

Chapter  IT. 
Municipal   Authorities  and   Public  Utility  Services. 

In  its  second  Report  the  "  Whitley  Committee  "  had  expressed 
the  opinion  {see  page  10)  that  the  terms  of  its  reference  covered 
"  State  and  municipal  authorities  and  persons  employed  by 
them,"  and  had  reconnnended  that  such  authorities  and  their 
employees  should  consider  the  proposals  of  the  Committee  with 
a  view  to  determining  how  far  these  proposals  could  suitably  be 
adopted  in  their  case.  The  extension  of  the  principles  of  the 
"  Whitley  Scheme  "  to  these  cases  involved  problems  of  con- 
siderable interest  in  regard  both  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
organisation  in  the  industries  concerned,  and  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Industrial  Councils. 
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The  a[)piicaLiou  of  the  pnnciplos  of  the  Whitley  Reports  to  the 
iiidiistries  and  services  in  which  municipal  authorities  are  inter- 
ested was  considered  as  regards  the  manual  workers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1918  by  leading  members  of  the  associations  of  suc-h 
authorities,  and  also,  so  far  as  the  four  pubhc  utility  services  of 
Electricity  Supply,  lias,  Tramways,  and  Waterworks  are  con- 
cerned, by  leading  members  of  the  associations  representing  the 
company-owned  undertakings.  Various  pro{>osals  were  made,  of 
wliicli  the  principal  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  That   each    municipal    authority    should    set    up   a    Jomi 

Industrial  Council  for  its  ow^n  industries  and  services. 

2.  That  a  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  should  be  set  up 

for    all    the    industries    and    services    conducted    by 
municipal    authorities,    the    Council   to    include    only 
municipalities  and  their  workpeople. 
8.  That  a  separate  National  Joint  Industrial  CouiriI  be  set 
up  for  each  of  the  four  trading  services,  and  also  for 
the    non-trading    services    of    muniripal    authorities, 
these  Councils  to  include  only  municipalities  and  tlieir 
workpeople. 
4.   That    separate  Joint   Industrial    Councils    be   set   up   ior 
company-owned  undertakings  in  the  Electricity  Sup- 
ply, Gas,  Tramway,  and  Waterworks  services. 
After  several  interviews  and  conlurences  between  leading  mem- 
bers  and  committees  of  the  associations  comprising  nnmicipal 
authorities  and    company-owned    undertakings,    and    also    with 
representatives    of    the    trade    unions,    general    agreement    was 
reached  on   the  basis  of   the  establishuK^nt  of  separate  National 
Joint   Industrial  Councils  for   (1)    Electricity   Supply.    (2^    Gas. 
(3)    Tramways,    (4)    Waterworks,    (5)    Local    Authorities'    Non- 
Trading   Services  (Manual  Workers),   and   on   tlu-   pi'inciple  that 
the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  the  four  tradmg  services  should 
represent  both  municipal  and  company-owned  undertakings. 

A  series  of  separate  conferences,  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  employers'  associations  .ind  the  trade  unions  concerned  in 
each  of  these  industries  or  services,  was  next  arranged.  At  these 
conferences  the  principle  of  the  Joint  hidustrial  Council  was  ap- 
proved, and  a  Provisioniil  Conunittee  was  appointed  bv  riidi 
conference  to  draft  a  constitution.  On  the  approval  cf  the  con- 
stitutions by  the  employers'  associations  and  (he  trade  umons 
concerned,  the  associations  and  unions  appointed  their  representa- 
tivei?  to  their  appropriate  Joint  Industrial  Council.  Each  of 
the  five  Councils  held  its  first  meetiniz  in  1919. 

These  five  Joint  Industrial  Councils  deal  onlv  with  manual 
workers.  Tlie  formation  of  a  Joint  Council  for  ilie  Adminis- 
trative, Technical  and  Clerical  Services  of  municipal  authorities 
was  first  considered  in  September,  1918,  by  n^presentatives  of 
the  associations  of  these  authorities  and  of  the  associations  repre- 
senting the  emplovees.  A  draft  constitution  for  the  Conned  was 
dmwirup  and  adopted,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  in  February,  1920. 
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The  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  the  four  pubhc  utility  services 
included  Scotland  as  w-ell  as  England  and  Wales;  District 
Councils  for  Scotland  were  formed  for  the  Electricity  Supply, 
Gas  and  Tramway  Services.  Owing,  however,  largely  to  differ- 
ences between  Scottish  and  English  Local  Government  law  and 
administration,  separate  Councils  for  Scotland  were  estabhshed 
for  Ijocal  Authorities'  Non-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers) 
and  the  Administrative,  Technical  and  Clerical  Services.  The 
principal  jH)iiits  of  interest  arising  in  each  case  are  indicated 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  dealing  with  the  individual  Councils 
in  order  of  formation. 

Waterworks. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  Waterworks'  Undertakings  w^as  held  on  April  3rd,  1919,  repre- 
sentation on  the  employers'  side  being  divided  betw^een  the  British 
Waterworks'  Association  and  the  Provincial  Water  Companies' 
Association.  The  representation  on  the  operatives'  side  was  a 
somewhat  more  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  owing  to  the  numerous 
grades  of  labour  employed.  The  workpeople  were  organised  in 
various  craft  and  general  labour  unions,  and  in  the  Metropolitan 
W^ater  Board  Employees'  Association.  The  latter  association 
(whicli  subsequently  became  the  National  Union  of  Watenvorks' 
Employees)  was  not  at  the  date  of  the  Council's  formation  a 
trade  union  in  the  full  sense,  but  it  was  held  by  Sir  George 
(now  Lord)  Askwith,  to  wdiom  the  question  of  its  representation 
on  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  was  referred  by  the  unions  con- 
cerned, to  be  eligible  for  representation;  and  eventually  it 
was  allotted  3  seats  out  of  a  total  of  24,  the  remaining  seats 
being  divided  among  9  other  societies  in  wdiich  the  workers  were 
organised. 

[jocal  AutJwrities'  Non-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers).— 
The  municipal  activities  covered  by  this  Joint  Industrial  Council 
embrace  such  services  as  the  maintenance  of  highways  and 
bridges,  the  caretaking  and  cleaning  of  public  buildings, 
destructor  works  and  dust  collection,  sewer  works,  sewer 
flushing  a.nd  public  conveniences,  cemeteries,  parks  and  open 
spaces,  street  and  road  repairing  and  cleaning,  baths  and  wash- 
houses,  etc.  This  work  is  distributed  in  England  and  Wales 
among  the  Municipal  Corporations,  County  Councils,  Urban 
District  Councils,  and  Eural  District  Councils,  all  of  which  bodies 
secured  representation  on  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  through 
members  nominated  by  their  respective  associations  :  the  London 
County  Council  was  also  directly  represented.  The  constitution 
of  the  National  Council  was  subsequently  amended  to  allow^ 
the  direct  appointment  of  representatives  of  the  employers'  sides 
of  the  Provincial  Councils,  as  well  as  of  the  Associations  of  Local 
Authorities,  and  of  the  London  County  Council.  As  might  be 
expected  with  such  a  diversity  of  occupations,  a  diversity  of 
organisation  existed  among  the  manual  workers  employed  m  the 
municipal  Non-Trading  Services.  In  addition  to  the  general 
labour  unions,  the  National  Union  of  Corporation  Workers  and  the 
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Municipal  Employees'  Association  comprised  large  numbers  of 
the  workpeopIt\  In  all,  eleven  organisations  of  employees  were 
represented  on  the  Joint  Industrial  Council,  which  first  met  on 
11th  April,  1919. 

Gas. — In  Novemher,  191G,  the  National  Gas  Council  \Aas 
formed,  representing^  both  municipal  and  private  employers,  and 
comprising  representatives  of  the  undermentioned  bodies  :  — 

(1)  The   British   Commercial   Gas  Association,  mainly    con- 

cerned with  commercial  matters  and  publicity. 

(2)  The  Gas  Companies'  Protection  Association,  which  dealt 

with  Parliamentary  matters. 

(3)  The   Institution    of   Gas  Engineers,    which    dealt    with 

scientific  matters. 

(4)  The  Society  of  British  Gas  Industries,  which  dealt  with 

the  making  of  retorts. 

The  Council  was  a  purely  ad  hoc  body,  set  up  to  assist  the 
Government  in  a  consultative  capacity  ;  and  it  was  to  this  body 
that  the  first  overtures  relative  to  the  formation  of  a  Joint 
Industrial  Council  for  the  industry  w^ere  made.  The  constitution 
of  the  National  Gas  Council,  however,  was  not  adapted  to  the 
various  functions  with  which  the  pro[)osed  Industrial  Council 
would  deal.  In  order  to  afford  a  suitable  means  of  organisation, 
the  Federation  of  Gas  Employers,  which  included  the  greater 
part  of  the  Gas  Undertakings  which  were  members  of  the 
Gas  Council,  was  formed;  and  the  employers'  representatives 
on  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  were  chosen  from  the  membership 
of  this  Federation.  The  workers  in  the  industry  were  highly 
organised,  and  their  representation  on  the  Joint  Industrial 
Council  presented  com[)aratively  little  difficulty. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  30th  April,  1919. 

Electricity  (Supply). — This  industry,  like  the  Waterwork-^?, 
Gas,  and  Tramways  undertakings,  is  divided  between  municipal 
and  private  management,  the  princi{)al  organisations  on  the 
employers'  side  being  the  Incorporated  Municipal  Elec- 
trical Association  (which  represented  some  200  municipalities 
.at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council)  ;  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Electric 
Power  Companies  (comprising  statutory  companies  for  bulk 
supply) ;  the  Provincial  Electric  Supply  Committee  of  the  United 
Kingdom  (which  was  formed  early  in  1917,  and  represents  the 
Provisional  Order  electric  light  and  power  companies) ;  and  the 
Conference  of  the  Chief  Officials  of  the  London  Electric  Supply 
Companies. 

The  Council,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on  May  1,  1919, 
consisted  of  12  employers'  and  12  trade  union  representatives, 
the  former  being  elected  on  the  basis  of  six  from  the  Incorporated 
Municipal  Electrical  Association  and  two  from  each  of  the  com- 
pany associations.  In  1921,  however,  the  Incorporated  Municipal 
Electrical  Association  resigned  from  the  Council  and,  following 
upon  a  demand  which  had  previously  been  growing  for  the  direct 
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representation  of  the  municipal  employers'  sections  of  the  District 
Councils,  the  employers'  side  of  the  National  Council  was  recon- 
stituted to  provide  for  the  direct  election  of  one  member  from 
the  employers'  section  of  each  of  the  13  District  Councils,  and 
the  representation  of  the  company  associations  was  also  increased 
from  six  to  thirteen.  The  trade  union  side  of  the  Council  still 
consists  of  12  members,  elected  by  the  Amalgamated  Engineering 
Union,  the  Electrical  Trades  Union,  the  National  Amalgamated 
Union  of  Enginemen,  Firemen,  Mechanics,  Motormen  and 
Electrical  Workers,  and  five  unions  affiUated  to  the  National 
Federation  of  General  \Yorkers. 

Tramways. — In  the  case  of  the  Tramway  industry  the  difficulty, 
which  is  common  to  the  four  public  utility  services,  of  including 
on  one  Council  both  municipal  authorities  and  private  employers 
involved  prolonged  negotiations,  but  was  solved  by  the  inclusion 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Council  of  a  clause  by  which  resolutions 
as  to  certain  specified  matters  could  be  carried  only  by  independent 
majorities  of  the  respective  groups  of  employers  as  w^ell  as  of  the 
employees'  side  of  the  Council. 

On  the  employees'  side,  at  the  outset,  opinion  w^as  by  no 
means  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  ^Yhitley  principle,  but 
was  gradually  modified  as  the  recommendations  of  the 
Whitley  Committee  became  more  fully  appreciated.  More 
serious  difficulty  arose,  however,  from  the  lack  of  homogeneity  m 
the  organisation  of  the  employees  and  the  reluctance  of  certain 
societies  to  co-operate  on  a  common  basis.  The  difficulty  arising 
from  these  sources  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  overcome,  but  it  w^as 
to  some  extent  met  by  an  undertaking  given  by  the  National 
Transport  Workers'  Federation  and  inserted  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Council  to  the  effect  that  the  Federation  "  have  undertaken 
to  secure  that  all  the  employees  on  the  traffic  staffs  and  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  men  engaged  in  other  branches  of  the  in- 
dustry shall  be  represented  on  the  employees'  side  of  the  Council." 

The  establishment  of  this  Council,  w^hich  first  met  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1919,  was  the  climax  of  practically  two  years'  negotiations. 

Local  Authorities'  Administrative,  Technical  and  Clerical 
Services. — The  negotiations  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Council  began  in  September,  1918.  They  were  somewhat  pro- 
tracted owdng  to  the  extent  of  the  field  the  Council  was  intended 
to  cover  and  to  the  variety  of  interests  involved.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  final  impetus  to  the  negotiations  was  given  by  the 
setting  up  of  the  National  Joint  Council  for  the  Administrative 
aad  Legal  Departments  of  the  Civil  Service.     (See  Chapter  III.) 

On  the  staff  side,  the  principal  organisation  concerned  was  the 
National  Association  of  Local  Government  Officers.  Two  other 
societies — the  National  Amalgamated  Workers'  Union  and  the 
National  Union  of  Clerks — had  substantial  membership  among 
the  staffs  of  Local  Authorities,  and,  at  a  conference  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  three  associations,  held  on  September  16,  1919,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  proportional  representation  of  the  three 
bodies,  in  the  order  named,  should  be  14  :  7  :  3. 
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On  the  employers'  side,  the  representation  was  on  the  basis  of 
the  same  associations  of  corporations  and  councils  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Council  for  the  Non-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers). 

A  ]:)rafting  Committee  had  been  appointed  in  April,  1919,  a 
draft  constitution  was  adopted,  with  slight  amendment,  for  circu- 
lation to  the  constituent  associations,  on  September  18,  1919,  and 
the  Council  first  met  on  February  25,  1920. 

Separate  Scottish  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  Local  Aiuliori- 
ties'  Xon-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers)  and  Local  Authori- 
ties' Administrative,  Technical  and  Clerical  Services  were 
recognised  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  October,  1920. 


Chapter  III. 

The  Civil  Service. 

The  experience  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Whitley  Scheme 
during  the  12  months  following  its  adoption  by  the  War  Cabinet 
enabled  the  Government  to  consider  the  somewhat  difificult  prob- 
lem of  its  appUcation  to  spheres  outside  those  of  private  and 
municipal  enterprise.  In  July,  1918,  therefore,  the  War  Cabinet 
referred  to  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee,  presided  over  by 
the  Right  Honourable  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  Minister  of  Labour, 
the  consideration  of  the  application  of  the  Whitley  Report  to 
Government  establislmients  where  the  conditions  were  sufficiently 
analogous  to  those  existing  in  outside  industries.  As  regards  the 
industrial  establishments  of  the  Government,  a  scheme  was  drawn 
u{)  by  this  Committee,  and  adopted  by  the  War  Cabinet  on 
October  29th,  1918,  as  a  basis  for  joint  discussion  by  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  trade  unions  concerned.  Reference  to 
this  scheme  is  made  in  the  following  chapter.  As  regards 
the  Administrative  Departments  of  the  Civil  Ser\ice,  the  applica- 
tion of  th(^  Whitley  Report  was  referred  by  the  Minister  of 
J^abour's  Committee  to  an  Inter-Departmental  Sub-committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Thomas  Heath.  In  the  course  of 
its  inquiry,  this  Sub-committee  held  11  meetings,  and  took  evi- 
dence from  representatives  both  of  Government  Departments  and 
of  numerous  associations  of  Civil  Servants. 

In  its  report,  dated  March  7th,  1919,  the  Heath  Sub-committee 
carefully  examined  the  differences  subsisting  between  State  and 
private  employment,  and  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  heads  of 
Government  Departments,  by  reason  of  their  ultimate  responsi- 
bility to  the  community  as  represented  in  Parliament,  have  not 
the  same  liberty  of  action  in  regard  to  certain  matters  affecting 
their  subordinates  as  have  private  em[)loyers.  These  considera- 
tions led  the  Sub-committee  to  the  conclusion  that  Ministerial 
control  and  responsibility  must  remain  unimpaired  as  hitherto, 
and  that  "  the  maintenance  of  Ministerial  responsi})ilitv  to  Par- 
liament presupposes  that  a  Minister  shall  be  free  to  accept  or  reject 
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the  conclusions  of  any  Joint  Council  or  Committee."  The  Sub- 
committee recommended,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  Jomt 
Councils  "  should  be  purely  consultative  and  should  not  be  in- 
vested with  any  executive  powers."     On  this  prmciple  a  draft 

scheme  was  submitted.  ,1,4.1    p^,.^ 

The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  was  brought  betoie 
a  joint  conference  of  representatives  of  Departments  and 
of  the  various  staff  associations  held  under  the  presidency  ot 
the  Rt  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Chancellor  ot  the 
Exchequer,  on  April  8,  1919.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  Sub-Committee's  report,  together  with  any  other  schemes 
which  might  be  brought  forward,  sliould  be  referred  to  a 
Provisional  Joint  Committee. 

The  Provisional  Joint  Committee  held  ten  meetings,  m  the 
course  of  which  the  report  of  the  Heath  Committee  and  all 
of  the  draft  schemes  drawn  up  by  the  various  Civil  Service 
Associations  were  considered,  as  well  as  certain  memoranda  and 
other  evidence  bearing  on  the  problem  before  it.  /*« /Report 
was  presented  to  Parliament  as  a  White  Paper  (Cmd.  1J8), 
dated  May  28,  1919,  and  published  by  the  Stationery  Office. 

The  mam  objects,  as  agreed  on  by  the  Provisional  Jomt 
Committee,  of  establishing  a  system  of  Joint  Whitley  bodies 
for  the  Administrative  Departments  were  "  to  secure  the  greatest 
measure  of  co-operation  between  the  State,  m  its  capacity  as 
emplover,  and  the  general  body  of  Civil  Servants  m  matters 
affectinc^  the  Civil  Service,  with  a  view  to  increased  ethciency 
in  the  public  service  combined  with  the  well-being  of  those  em- 
ployed ;  to  provide  machinery  for  dealing  with  grievances ;  and 
generally  to  bring  together  the  experience  and  different  points 
of  view  of  representatives  of  the  administrative,  clerical,  and 
manipulative  Civil   Service." 

To  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  the  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  proposals,  which  the  report  stated  were  necessarily 
tentative  in  character  and  "  subject  to  such  modifications  as  time 
and  experience  may  show  to  be  necessary  or  desirable,"  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Council,  Departmental  Councils,  and 
District  and  Office  Committees. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Report  were  approved  by  the 
Cabinet  on  the  13th  June,  1919,  and  on  the  following  3rd  July, 
the  Report  was  formally  adopted,  with  two  minor  amendments, 
by  a  Joint  Conference  of  official  representatives  and  representa- 
tives of  staff  associations.  The  two  sides  were  then  asked 
to  appoint  their  representatives  in  accordance  with  the  Scheme, 
and  the  National  Council  first  met  on  the  23rd  July,  1919. 

In  1922,  following  discussions  in  Parliament,  the  Government 
appointed  three  Members  of  Parliament  to  the  official  side  of  the 

National  Council. 

It  mav  be  added  that,  on  the  adoption  of  the  system  above 
described,  active  steps  were  taken  to  establish  Departmental 
Councils  for  the  various  Government  Departments  and,  m  appro- 
priate cases.  District  and  Office  Committees. 
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Chapter  IV. 
Government  Industrial  Establishments. 

The  main  outlines  of  the  scheme  by  winch  the  principles  of 
the  Whitley  Keports  were  adapted  to  the  Government  Industrial 
Estfibhshments  were  provisionally  loimulated  in  the  report  of 
the  lit.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts'  Committee,  to  w^hich  reference  has 
been  made  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  proposed  scheme  provided  for  the  setting  up  of  two  types 
of  Councils,  viz.,  Departmental  Joint  Councils  and  Trade  Joint 
Councils ;  and  for  local  machinery  by  way  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following  types  of  Committee  : — 

(a)  Shop  Committee. 

(b)  Department  Committee  (covering  a  Department,  includ- 

ing several  shops,  of  a  works  or  yard). 

(c)  Works  or  Yard  Committee. 

(d)  Trade  Committee  (covering  a  trade  or  a  group  of  trades 

normally  acting  together  on  trade  matters). 

It  was  proposed  that  the  official  side  of  each  Departmental 
Council  should  be  com|X)sed  of  responsible  officials  appointed  by 
the  Department  concerned,  together  with  a  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour;  and  that  the  employees'  side  should  be  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Trade  Unions  having  members  em- 
ployed in  the  various  establishments  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Departmental  Councils. — A  definite  list  of  matters  with  which 
these  Departmental  Councils  w^ould  deal  was  not  formulated, 
such  questions  being  left  to  be  settled  by  joint  action  and  by  the 
experience  of  the  Councils.  The  Committee  suggested,  however, 
that  among  the  subjects  coming  within  their  scope  would  usually 
be  those  involving  the  common  interests  of  all  the  industrial 
employees  of  the  Department,  such  as  the  consideration  of  the 
general  principles  laid  down  in  the  Department's  industrial 
establishments  for  the  treatment  of  disciplinary  questions,  general 
organisation  and  management,  accommodation  and  working 
conditions,  welfare,  education  and  technique,  &c.  In  addition, 
an  important  work  of  these  Councils  or  of  the  Ti'ade  Joint 
Councils  would  be  the  consideration  and  provision  of  machinery 
for  the  ventilation  and  avoidance  of  grievances. 

Trade  Joint  Councils. — The  fact  that  it  is  common  for  Trade 
Unions  to  negotiate  wages  and  certain  other  matters  on  a  trade 
rather  than  on  an  industrial  basis,  for  which  purpose  a  Depart- 
mental Joint  Council  might  not  be  a  suitable  body,  together  with 
tlie  necessity  of  securing  uniformity  of  action  in  all  Government 
Departments,  led  to  the  proposal  to  set  up  Trade  Joint  Councils 
to  deal  with  wages  and  other  matters  customarily  settled  on  a 
trade  basis.  The  official  side  of  each  of  these  Councils  w^ould, 
it  was  recommended,  be  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
Government  Departments  employing  the  particular  class  of 
labour,  and  the  employees'  side  would  be  composed  of  representa- 
tives  of  Unions  in  the  trade    concerned.     Thus,  for  example, 
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questions  regarding  building  trade  wages  in  Government  estab- 
hshments  would  be  negotiated  by  a  joint  body  composed,  on  the 
official    side,    of    representatives    appointed    by    H.M.   Office   of 
Works,  War  Office,  Admiralty,  and  other  Departments   having 
building  trade  operatives,  together  with  Treasury  and  Ministry  of 
Labour    representatives,    and    on    the    workers'    side   of    Trade 
Unionists  representing  building  trade  operatives  employed  by  the 
Office  of  Works  and  in  Woolwich  Arsenal,  Naval  Dockyards,  &c. 
It  was  obvious  that  at  the  outset  difficulty  might  be  experienced 
in  separating  the  functions  of  the  two  types  of  Council,  but  it 
was  left  to  the  joint  committees  appointed  to  draft  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  various  Councils,  to  work  out  the  details  of  demar- 
cation.    As  many  persons  would  be  members  of  both   types  of 
Council,    the    co-ordination    of    work    and    the    demarcation    of 
functions  after  the  Councils  were  in  operation  would  not,  it  was 
anticipated,  be  difficult. 

Shop,  Department,  Works  (or  Yard)  and  Trade  Committees.— 
These  committees  form  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Their  precise  form,  however,  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
particular  works  or  yard,  and  upon  the  nature  of  its  organisation. 
It  was  prescribed  as  one  of  the  early  duties  of  Departmental  and 
Trade  Joint  Councils  to  arrange  for  the  setting  up  of  these 
bodies. 

On  the  lines  indicated  above,  the  procedure  in  dealing  with  a 
question  which  arises  in  a  siiop,  according  as  it  is  of  (a)  a 
general  or  (6)  a  trade  character,  would  be  as  follows  :— 

(a)  A  general  question — for  example,  of  welfare,  discipline, 
&c.,  if  not  capable  of  settlement  between  the  workman 
or  workmen  concerned  (wdth  the  assistance  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Shop  Committee  or  other  shop 
steward)  and  the  foreman,  would  be  discussed  by  the 
Shop  Committee  in  a  meeting  with  the  representatives 
of  the  management  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  Shop 
Committee  and  the  shop  superintendent  or  other 
official.  If  it  could  not  be  thus  settled,  the  question 
would  be  referred  to  the  Works  Committee  for  dis- 
cussion, and  if  possible,  settlement  with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  management ;  or  possibly  the  secretary  of 
the  Works  Committee  himself  might  be  able  to  settle 
the  matter  with  the  management.  If  a  solution  could 
not  be  arrived  at  on  the  Works  Committee,  the 
question  w^ould  be  referred  to  the  Departmental 
Council. 

In  large  \vorks,  having  shops  grouped  into  depart- 
ments, it  might  be  found  necessary  to  establish  an 
intermediate  Committee  between  the  Shop  and  Works 
Committees,  i.e.,  a  Department  Committee,  on  which 
the  procedure  would  be  similar,  and  where  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  questions  might  be  achieved. 
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(6)  A  trade  question — for  example,  a  question  of  wages,  &c. 
— if  not  capable  of  settlement  between  the  workman 
or  workmen  concerned  (with  one  or  more  of  their  trade 
representatives  in  the  shop)  and  the  foreman,  would 
be  referred  to  the  Trade  Committee  or  its  secretary  for 
negotiation  with  the  works  management.  If  the  ques- 
tion could  not  be  so  settled  the  district  representative 
(or  representatives)  of  the  union  (or  unions)  would  take 
part  in  or  wholly  take  over  the  negotiations  ;  if  a  settle- 
ment could  not  then  be  agreed  upon,  the  matter  would 
be  referred  to  the  Trade  Joint  Council. 

It  was  recognised  that,  in  dealing  witli  trade  questions,  many 
of  the  most  im[X)rtant  Trade  Unions  have  a  district  organisation 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  structure,  and  that  it  is  the  practice  for 
the  district  officials  to  negotiate  with  the  management  of  all  works 
(including  Government  establishments)  in  their  district  on  matters 
affecting  the  district  rate  of  wages  or  other  district  arrangements. 
Provision  was  therefore  made  that,  in  the  progress  of  a  trade 
question  from  the  shop  upwards  to  the  Trade  Joint  Council,  the 
position  of  the  district  organisation  of  the  Trade  Union  should, 
where  it  exists,  be  recognised  by  allowing  the  district  official  of 
the  Trade  Union  to  attend  meetings  on  request. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  Trade  Joint  Councils  would  be  con- 
cerned mainly  with  wages  questions  raised  the  problem  of  the 
relationship  of  the  Treasury  to  those  Councils.  As  regards  wage 
negotiations  in  general,  the  Whitley  Report  appeared  in  effect  to 
endorse  the  established  practice  of  well-organised  trades,  viz., 
the  arrangement  of  terms  between  bodies  representative  of,  and 
able  to  make  final  settlements  for,  the  employers  and  employed 
respectively.  There  was  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Trade 
Unions  that  similar  arrangements  should  be  made  as  regards 
Government  work;  and  it  was,  therefore,  recommended  by  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  that  the  Treasury  should  be 
represented  on  the  Trade  Joint  Councils. 


The  proposals  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  H.  Roberts'  Committee  were 
brought  before  a  Joint  conference  of  representatives  of  Govern- 
ment Departments  and  of  the  Trade  Unions  concerned  on 
February  20th,  1919.  In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  then 
Minister  of  Labour  (the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Home,  G.B.E., 
K.C.,  M.P.)  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  The  policy  which  is  enunciated  in  the  Whitky  Scheme, 
as  it  is  generally  known,  is  a  policy  which  probably  offers  the 
greatest  possible  hope  for  the  future  "good  relations  between 
employers  and  employed.  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  key-note  to  that  scheme  is  the  idea  of  obtaining  the 
best  possible  harmony  between  the  managing  side  of  the  busi- 
ness and  those  who  are  at  work  in  the  businc  ss.  The  way 
by  which  that  is  to  be  obtained  is  by  giving  the  workpeople  a 
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far  greater  share  than  they  have  ever  had  in   the  past   m 
determining  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be 
carried  out.       That  is  a  principle  upon  which  we  are  all 
agreed,  and  I  for  one  am  perfectly  clear  in  my  mind  that 
a  great  many  of  the  troubles  we  have  had  to  confront  m 
the  past,   and  which  we  are  facing  now,   could  have  been 
avoided  if  only  the  workpeople  could  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sultation on  the  conditions  on  which  business  is  to  be  run ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  m  the  future  we  can  obtain  greater 
harmony  in  the  labour  world  if  the  brains,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  advice  of  the  men  performing  the  functions  in  the 
yards  and  shops,  are  made  available  to  the  men  carrying  on 
the  business.     Now,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  whole-heartedly  supporting  that  principle,  and  that 
we  agree  that  it  shall  be  carried  out  in  the  most  complete 
fashion  in  all  the  shops  and  yards  for  which  the  Government 
is  responsible." 
The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
was  accepted  by  the  Conference  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of 
Whitley  Councils  in  the  various  Departments,  and  a  provisional 
Joint  Committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  con- 
stitutions.    The  Provisional  Committee  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  the  following  Departments  :— Treasury,  Admiralty,  War 
Office,  Air  Ministry;  Ministry   of  Munitions,   Office   of   Works, 
Stationery  Office,  and  Ministry  of  Labour;  and  of  the  following 
groups  of  trade   unions  ;    Engineering,    Shipbuilding,   Building, 
Printing,  Miscellaneous  and  General  Labour.     The   Committee 
approved  Draft  Constitutions  for  (a)  Departmental  Joint  Industrial 
Councils,  ib)  Trade  Joint  Councils,  (c)  Works  Committees. 

In  general  principle,  the  model  constitutions  drafted  by  the 
Committee  followed  the  lines  of  constitutions  generally  adopted 
under  the  Whitley  Scheme,  with  such  modifications  as  were 
necessitated  by  the  difference  between  State  and  private  industry. 
They  included  provision  for  regular  joint  discussion  of  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment,  of  the  means  for  the  adjustment  of 
differences,  for  the  collection  of  statistics  and  other  information 
on  matters  relevant  to  the  work  of  the  Departments  or  trades  con- 
cerned, and  in  general  for  securing  the  highest  efficiency  of  the 
various  establishments  and  the  welfare  of  the  workers  therein. 

Questions  affecting  specific  trades  concerned  in  more  than  one 
Department  were  relegated  to  the  Trade  Joint  Councils;  and 
provision  was  made  for  de-centralisation  of  the  Joint  Procedure 
by  means  of  (a)  Shop  Committees,  (h)  Departmental  Committees, 
(c)  Works  or  Yard  Committees,  and  id)  Trade  Committees  in  the 
various  establishments.  These  four  types  of  Local  Committee 
are  further  dealt  with  in  Chapter  VI  as  being  analogous  to  Works 
Committees  in  general  industry.  In  this  connection,  the  Pro- 
visional Joint  Committee  stated  that  :—"  The  broad  object  for 
which  these  Committees  are  constituted  is  to  provide  a  recognised 
means  of  consultation  between  the  management  and  the  em- 
ployees in  the  respective  establishments  and 
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(1)  to  provide  that  the  employees  are  given  a  wider  interest 

in,  and  greater  responsibility  for,  the  conditions  under 
which  their  work  is  performed. 

(2)  That  the  regulations  contained  in  collective  agreements 

made  in  the  Departmental  and  Trade  Joint  Councils 
are  duly  carried  into  effect  in  the  various  establish 
ments. 

(3)  The  prevention  of  friction  and  misunderstanding. 

The  foregoing  scheme  of  Departmental  Joint  Councils,  Trade 
Joint  Councils  and  Ijocal  Joint  Committees  was  closelv  adhered 
to  in  the  constitutions  adopted  by  the  various  Departments,  trades 
or  establishments  concerned,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  par- 
ticular negotiations  in  each  case  is  therefore  unnecessary.  The 
procedure  followed  in  most  cases  what  had  become  the  accepted 
practice  in  establishing  Industrial  Councils — a  joint  conference 
of  the  organisations  concerned,  the  appointment  of  a  Drafting 
Committee  to  draw  up  the  details  of  the  constitution  and  mem- 
bership of  the  Council,  a  second  conference  at  which  the  scheme 
wh?'  ratified  or  amended,  nomination  of  representatives,  followed 
by  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Council.  It  may  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  many  distinct  trades 
covered  by  the  several  Government  establishments,  the  Drafting 
Committees  concerned  with  the  Councils  in  question,  and  more 
especially  the  Trade  Union  members  of 'such  Drafting  Com- 
mittees, had  an  unusually  onerous  task  in  adjudicating  upon 
claims  for  representation  on  the  Councils  and  the  proportional 
allocation  of  seats  to  the  various  unions  or  groups  of  unions.  The 
mutual  adjustments  that  were  inevitable  if  a  fully  representative 
character  was  to  be  secured  without  rendering  the  size  of  Councils 
altogether  unwieldy,  necessitated  the  exercise  of  no  little  tact 
and  patience,  and  much  credit  attaches  to  the  trade  union  mem- 
bers of  the  Committees  for  the  success  with  which  their  work 
was  attended. 

First  meetings  of  the  main  bodies  were  held  as  follows  : — 

Departmental  Joint  Councils: 

Office  of  Works— September,  24,  1919. 
Admiraltv— October  10th,  1919. 
*Ministry'of  Munitions— Februarv  18th,  1920. 
Air  Ministrv— March  23rd,  1920. 
War  Office— May  12th,  1920. 
Stationery  Office— June  28th,  1920. 

Trade  Joint  Councils : 

Miscellaneous  Trades — October  12th,  1920. 
Engineering  Trades — October  13th,  1920. 
Shipbuilding  Trades— October  13th,  1920. 
Building  Trades— October  14th,  1920. 

Co-ordination  Committee  for  Government  Industrial  Estab- 
lishments— December  1st,  1920. 


*  The  functions  of  this  council  were  subsequently  taken  over  by  the  War 
Office  Departmental  Council  consequent  upon  the  cessation  of  the  Ministry, 
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Chapter  V. 
District  and  Sectional  Councils. 

The   decentralisation   of   the    Whitley    Scheme  by    means   of 
District   Councils   and   Works   Committees  as   recommended   m 
the  Whitley  reports  was  an  undertaking  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude,  in   the   execution  of   which    any     assistance     that     the 
Ministry   of    Labour   could   give   was    necessarily    a    factor     ot 
secondary  importance  Uy  the  activity  of  those  directly  concerned. 
Even  had  the  Ministry  been  able  to  provide  detailed  assistance 
in    all    cases,    the   extent    of   the   field    to   be   covered   by    the 
adaptation  of  the  Whitley  Scheme  to  the  separate  localities  and 
the  individual  establishments  in  such  industry  involved  innumer- 
able minor   problems   with   which   only    the   respective   parties 
could    be    fully    conversant.       The   work   of   the    Ministry   was 
therefore    m    the    majority    of    cases    of    a    general    character. 
The  attention  of  the  National  Industrial  Councils  was  specially 
directed  by  the   Minister  of   Labour   at   an  early  stage  to   the 
formation   of  District    Councils;  and    a  model   constitution   for 
such  bodies  was  published  by  the  Ministry  and  adopted  as  to  its 
broad  lines  by  the  majority  of  National  Councils  for  use  m  their 
several  industries.     In  the  case  of  the  municipal  and  public  utility 
services  and  a  small  number  of  other  industries,  officers  of  the 
Ministry  took  part  in  the  establishment  of  joint  bodies  m  the 
various  areas. 

The  model  constitution  proposed  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
followed  in  principle  that  suggested  for  the  National  Industrial 
Councils.  Membership  was  to  be  representative  of  employers 
associations  and  trade  unions,  with  members  of  the  National 
Council  as  ex-officio  members  of  the  District  Council  m  their 
own  areas.  The  range  of  functions  suggested  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  National  Councils  with  the  general  condition  that  the 
action  of  a  District  Council  must  be  consistent  with  that  of 
the  National  Council  for  its  industry,  and  that  any  executive 
action  contemplated  in  which  the  interests  of  more  than  one 
district  were  involved  should  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the 
superior  body.  Co-operation  with  the  District  Councils  of  other 
industries  in  regard  to  problems  of  common  interest  was  also 
recommended. 

The  progress  made  in  the  establishment  of  District  Councils, 
ha^  varied  widelv  between  the  several  industries.  In  some 
cases  such  as  Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Manufacture,  Chemical  Manu- 
facture, Hosiery,  Locks  and  Latches,  MetalUc  Bedsteads, 
Needles  and  Fish  Hooks,  Pottery,  Soap  and  Candles,  Tin- 
Mining,  and  Welsh  Plate  and  Sheet— the  localisation  of 
the  industry  or  the  extreme  centralisation  of  control  diminished 
the  necessity  for  district  machinery.  In  others,  varying 
considerations  had  to  be  taken  into  account  as  to  the  advisa- 
bilitv  and  the  possible  scope  of  District  Councils.     Not  mfre- 
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qiiently  the  existing  district  branches  of  employers'  associations 
had  a  determining  influence,  as  it  was  obviously  more  feasible 
to  establish  definite  joint  machinery  for  common  action  on 
the  lines  of  an  already  established  basis  than  to  evolve  a  new 
geographical  basis  of  association.  In  other  cases  the  existence 
of  a  customary  area  throughout  which  wage  rates  in  the  industry 
were  by  past  tradition  co-ordinated  was  a  factor  of  importance. 
A  further  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  was  the  existence  in  certain 
trades  of  local  arrangements  by  which  a  certain  relation  was 
maintained  between  wages  in  a  given  industry  and  those  in 
some  other  ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  the 
actual  relation,  !)ut  also  the  industries  between  which  it  prevailed, 
varied  considerably  in  different  areas.  There  was  also  the  con- 
sideration that  while  National  Industrial  Councils  might,  and 
})robably  would,  act  with  considerable  independence  in  regard 
to  the  conditions  of  employment  of  their  various  grades  of  labour, 
the  application  of  such  conditions  might  give  rise  to  difficulties 
if  it  w^ere  found  that  District  Councils  for  different  industries 
were  applying  different  principles  to  the  employment  of  analogous 
grades  of  labour  in  the  same  area.  Experience  showed  that 
none  of  the  foregoing  considerations  could  safely  be  neglected  ; 
and  among  other  results,  it  appeared  that  the  degree  of  autonomy 
allowed,  more  especially  in  regard  to  wage  questions,  by  the 
respective  National  Councils  to  District  Councils  was  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  extent  to  w^hich  autonomy  has  been  given  to  District 
Councils  under  the  Whitlev  Schemp  varies  considerably  and  is 
usually  dependent  upon  the  current  practice  in  the  trade  con- 
cerned in  dealing  with  wages.  The  District  Councils  in  the 
Wool  (and  Allied)  Textile  lndusti7,  the  Electrical  Contracting 
Industry,  and  iii  the  industries  and  services  in  which  municipal 
authorities  are  concerned  have  a  considerable  measure  of 
autonomy,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  National  Councils  have  the 
right  to  deal  themselves  with  wages  and  conditions  for  the  in- 
dustries as  a  whole.  In  the  case  of  the  last-named  group,  i.e., 
the  municipal  and  public  utility  services  group,  the  majority  of 
the  District  Councils  for  the  Electricity  Supply,  Gas,  and  Water- 
works Industries  and  for  the  Non-Trading  Services  have  graded 
the  undertakings  or  the  authorities  in  their  respective  areas,  and 
have  fixed  schedules  of  wages  for  each  grade. 

In  certain  cases  arising  within  the  municipal  and  public  utility 
services  group,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place,  the  variety  of  municipal  authorities  comprised 
has  rendered  it  difficult  for  some  of  the  District  Councils  success- 
fully to  apply  standard  schedules  of  wage  rates  and  conditions 
of  employment.  In  the  second  place,  the  a{)plication  of  different 
rates  to  similar  grades  of  labour  in  the  same  district  by  District 
Councils  for  different  industries  and  services  has  created  diffir*id- 
ties  in  certain  cases,  and  tentative  efforts  have  accordingly  been 
made  in  some  of  these  to  set  up  co-ordinating  machinery  for  the 
District  Councils  concerned. 
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In  the  remaining  industries   mentioned  above  the  position  is 

as  follows.     In  the    Wool   {and  allied)  Textile  Industry,  while 

the  "  fixing  of  the  standard  rates  of  wages  for  similar  occupations 

in  the  industry  "  is  among  the  express  functions  of  the  National 

Council,  it  is  provided  that  a  District  Council  "  shall  have  power 

to  consider  and  determine  any  matter  within  the  objects  of  the 

Council  and   referred  to  it  by  a  Trade   Committee  in  its  area 

.     .     or  by  an  affiUated  association  with  members  m  its  area 

*     *     or  by  the  Council     ...     or  of  which  notice  has  been 

given  by  a  member  of  that  District  Council.     .     .     Providing  that 

no     resolution    of    a    District    Council     .     .     .     shall    become 

operative     ...     if  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  Council  or  of 

another  District  Council  or  Trade  Committee  unril  the  matter  in 

question  has  been  considered  and  determined  by  the  Council  itself 

which  shall  be  the  final  authority." 

In  the  Electrical  Contracting  Industry,  the  original  scheme  of 
area  classification  of  establishments  and  corresponding  rates  was 
laid  down  by  the  National  Council.  Subsequently  variations  have 
been  negotiated  on  the  District  Councils,  and  by  special  provision 
of  the  constitution,  District  Council  agreements  are  reported  to 
the  National  Council  and  become  operative  unless  vetoed  at  the 
next  meeting  of  that  body. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing  examples,  which  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  the  maximum  degree  of  autonomy  possessed  by  District 
Councils,  there  exists  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  settlement 
of  local  variations  of  rates  follows  a  different  principle.  Thus, 
in  the  Flour -milling  Industry,  the  National  Council  has  (see 
page  87)  prescribed  standard  rates  on  a  dual  basis  of  classification 
of  areas  iind  of  roller-capacity  of  the  mills  in  each  area;  the 
District  Councils  are  charged  with  classification  of  the  individual 
mills  in  their  own  areas  and  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  exists. 

A  different  class  of  cases  may  be  distinguished  in  which  it  has 
been  found  convenient  to  establish  Sectional  Councils  where  the 
branches  of  an  industry  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  render  separate 
treatment  advantageous.  As  already  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter  (p.  33),  in  the  Quarrying  Industry,  five  Sectional  Councils 
have  been  established  dealing  with  Lime  and  Limestone,  Granite 
and  Eoadstone,  Freestone,  Slate  and  Chalk.  This  division 
according  to  product  followed  the  existing  organisation  of  the 
employers,  and  corresponded  to  distinct  differences  in  the  pro- 
cesses and  grades  of  labour  involved.  Constitutionally,  the 
National  Council  for  the  entire  industry  is  the  supreme  authority 
in  regard  to  wage  agreements,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  found 
possible  for  the  Sectional  Councils  to  act  with  virtual  autonomy. 

In  the  Glass  Industry,  as  stated  in  the  note  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Council  (p."" 40)  a  similar  ari'angement  is  in  operation 
for  the  manufacture  of  Bottles  and  Jars  and  for  the  Domestic 
Fancyware  and  Illuminating  Sections.  The  constitutions  of 
these^  two   Sectional   Councils  enumerate   the  products   and  the 
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separate  processes  with  which  each  is  concerned,  and  while  the 
ditterences  are  sutiicient  to  allow  of  much  independence  the 
JVatjoniil  Council  for  the  entire  industry  remains  the  final  authority 
in  regard  to  matters  affecting  more  than  one  section.  The  Interim 
Industrial  l^econstruction  Committee  for  the  Cocoa  and 
Chocolate,  Sugar  Confectioyicry,  and  Jam  Industry  also  conducts 
Its  business  largely  on  panels  which  represent  the  three  sections 
indicated  by  its  title,  and  between  which  there  are  considerable 
differences  both  of  commercial  and  occupational  conditions.  Such 
an  arrangement  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  providing  each 
separate  branch  of  an  industry  with  its  own  joint  machinery, 
but  of  avoiding  larger  meetings,  and  incidentally  greater  expenses', 
than  are  necessary  to  the  consideration  of  particular  matters. 

The  examples  above  quoted  give  a  general  idea  of  the  main 
differences  m  the  constitutions  adopted  bv  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  concerned.  It  will,  however,  be  appreciated  that  depar- 
tures from  the  constitution  have  occasionally  been  made  when 
dealing  with  particular  wages  applications.  ^  It  should  also  be 
stated  that,  where  Councils  have  attempted  to  draw  up  national 
wage  arrangements  covering  districts  with  diverse  conditions,  it 
has  eventually  been  found  necessary  in  certain  cases  to  remit  the 
matter  to  the  District  Councils  or  to  local  negotiation  between 
employers'  and  workers'  representatives. 

The  general  practice  in  regard  to  matters  on  which  a  District 
Council  has  failed  to  reach  agreement  is  for  the  question  to  pass 
to  the  National  Council  for  hearing  and  decision  if  the  matter  is 
witiiin  the  competence  of  the  National  Council,  and  in  the  cases 
of  the  Flour-milling,  Quarrying,  Tramway  and  Waterworls 
Councils,  special  rulings  have  been  given  or  special  machinery 
devised  with  a  view  to  ensuring  the  consistent  application  of  this 
principle.  In  the  Wool  (and  allied)  Textile  Industry,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  appointment  by  the  National 
Council  of  panels  of  arbitrators,  though  in  this  case  certain  Dis- 
trict Councils  may  appoint,  if  they  so  resolve,  their  own  panels 
for  District  affairs. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1922,  not  less  than  150  District  Councils  had 
been  established  in  general  industry  by  the  various  Joint  Indus- 
trial Councils.  In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  Depart- 
mental Joint  Councils  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the 
National  Council  for  the  Administrative  and  Legal  Departments 
of  the  Civil  Service  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Service 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  large  prof)ortion  of  the  District  Councils  are  in  the  municipal 
and  public  utility  services  group  of  industries,  and  the  District 
or  Provincial  Councils  in  this  group  occupy  in  some  respects  a 
special  position  which  will  be  better  appreciated  in  connection 
with  the  subsequent  chapter  on  the  work  of  the  Councils  as  to 
wages  and  the  grading  of  employees. 

It  may  be  added  that,  in  certain  instances,  where  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  form  national  joint  machinery.  District  Council^ 
hnvr  been  formed  not  attached  to  any  National  Jomt  Industrial 
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Council  [e.g..  Indoor  Brewery  Workers,  Beer  Bottlers,  and 
Maltsters,  North  Midland  Area  Council  and  the  Midland  Joint 
Council  for  the  Hosiery  Dyeing  and  Finishing  Industry)  and  in 
other  cases  where  the  national  body  has  from  one  cause  or  another 
ceased  to  function,  District  Councils  have  remained  in  existence 
(e.g.,  London  District  Council  for  the  Industries  of  Making-up 
and  Packing  of  Textiles  for  Export  and  of  Cloth  Working  in 
trust  and/or  on  commission,  various  district  councils  for  the  Local 
Authorities'  Administrative,  Technical  and  Clerical  Services 
(Engbind  and  Wales)  and  for  the  Road  Transport  Industry). 

Chapter  VL 

Works  Committees. 

Keference  has  been  made  in  Part  1.  Chap.  III.  of  this  Eeport 
to  an  enquiry  carried  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Whitley  Committee  into  the  objects,  functions, 
methods  of  procedure  and  constitution  of  various  Works  Com- 
mittees which  were  then  known  to  be  in  existence.  It  will  be 
convenient  before  dealing  with  the  subsequent  development  of 
Works  Committees  to  indicate  in  the  first  place  the  results  of 
that  enquiry  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  field  to  w^hich,  in 
particular,  the  third  Report  of  the  Whitley  Committee  had 
reference. 

It  was  found  at  the  outset  that  much  depended  on  the 
definition  of  the  term  Works  Committee.  Using  it  in  a  somewhat 
w^ide  sense,  it  was  evident  that  Works  Committees  had  been  in 
existence  for  many  years  and  that,  while  various  causes  had 
contributed  to  their  development,  they  had  very  frequently 
sprung  from  the  common  methods  of  Trade  Union  organisation 
in  the  workshop.  Participation  in  deputations  to  the  manage- 
ment— a  general  feature  of  modern  industry — had  naturally  led 
to  the  practice  of  electing  more  or  less  informal  committees 
to  present  common  grievances.  In  organised  establishments,  the 
official  shop  stewards  of  the  Trade  Unions  concerned  frequently 
participated  in  such  deputations,  and  it  ^vas  from  the  functions 
of  these  officials — e.g.,  the  collection  of  trade  union  dues,  the 
interrogation  of  defaulters  and  newcomers,  the  supply  of  trade 
information,  the  calling  of  shop  meetings,  &c. — that  many 
Works  Committees  had  developed.  Moreover,  Committees  for 
the  arrangement  of  piece-prices  had  existed  in  a  number  of 
establishments  for  many  years. 

The  industrial  conditions  during  the  war,  and  in  particular 
the  application  to  individual  establishments  of  proposals  for 
"  dilution  "  of  labour  and  alterations  in  methods  of  remuneration, 
led  to  a  very  consideral)le  development  in  the  number  of  Works 
Committees.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  engineering  in- 
dustry. Committees  were  frequently  established  to  discuss  with 
the  management  on  what  machines  or  processes,  to  what  extent 
and   under  what  conditions,    dilution   should    be  introduced ;  to 
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consider  and  discuss  piece-prices  and  preaiiuni  lK)niis  times  fixed 
by  tlie  nianagonient ;  to  supervise  time-keeping  bonuses  and 
profit-sharing  schemes  ;  to  deal  with  welfare  questions ;  to  ad- 
minister funds  raised  for  war  purposes,  &c.  Committees  formed 
by  the  Trade  Unionists  in  an  establishment  with  a  specific 
object  often  developed  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  and  came  to 
be  consulted  by  the  management  on  other  matters.  Even 
Committees  formed  merely  for  social  purposes  prepared  the 
ground,  if  thev  did  nothing  more,  for  Works  Connnittees  of  an 
industrial   character. 

In  view  of  these  dilferences  of  origin,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  Ministry's  en<[uiry  revealed  a  great  variety  in  the  composition 
of  the  Committees  in  existence.  In  some  works,  the  representa- 
tives were  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  employees  voting  as  one 
constituency.  More  frequently,  each  Department  or  Shop  formed 
a  separate  constituency  and  returned  a  pro[K)rtion  of  the  total 
number  of  members.  Occasionally,  election  was  by  occupations 
or  trades.  In  some  works,  the  Conunittee  were  elected  by  the 
shop  stewards  of  the  various  Trade  Unions  re[)reseuted  iu  the 
works.  In  other  cases,  all  the  members  of  a  Union  in  the  works 
elected  a  certain  number  of  representatives.  In  certain  cases, 
the  method  of  election  appeared  to  be  by  the  members  of  each 
branch  of  a  Union  employed  in  the  establishment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  relation  of  Works  Committees  to 
Trade  Unions  necessarily  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Ministry's  enquiry.  There  was  indeed  some  evidence  of  actual 
conflict  of  authority  l)etween  Trade  Unions  and  Works  Com- 
mittees. Such  cases,  however,  apjieared  to  have  been  given  an 
altogether  disproportionate  prominence  in  public  discussion — to 
the  detriment  of  those  whose  main  desire  was  to  create  con- 
stitutional machinery  suited  to  new  aud  rapidly  changing 
conditions.  It  was  clear  that  since  the  questions  for  which  this 
machinery  was  required  were  largely  peculiar  to  individual  estab- 
lishments, the  collective  bargaining,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all 
by  the  Works  Committee,  must  be  limited  to  single  establish- 
ments. And  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  results  were  to  impair 
the  standard  conditions  which  it  was  the  aim  of  (he  Trade 
Unions  to  uphold,  the  work  obviously  must  be  entrusted  to 
representatives  of  the  Unions.  ^  h\  tiie  whole,  the  information 
obtained  during  the  enquiry  suggest e.l  that  the  division  of  juris- 
diction w^as  in  practice  well  understood  and  closely  followed. 
As  was  said  in  one  case, 

'•  The  Committee  regard  questions  of  general  application, 
relating  to  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  work,  or  otherwise, 
which  affect  '  district  conditions,'  as  beyond  their  jurisdic- 
tion. There  is  no  formal  rule  to  tins  effect;  but  this 
limitation  of  the  Committee's  power  is  well  understood,  and 
no  difficulties  have  arisen." 

Much  of  the  uncertainty  which  existed  as  to  the  composition 
and   powers   of   a   Works   Committee   in   relation   to  the  Trade 
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Unions  appeared  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  members 
of  a  Committee  might  be  responsible  to  many  ditlerent  Unions. 
So  far  as  the  skilled  trades  were  cpncerned  this  difficulty, 
although  raising  a  number  of  questions,  did  not  appear  to  be 
serious.  As  between  the  members  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
Unions,  however,  the  position  was  more  difficult.  Several  cases 
were  encountered  of  two  separate  Committees — one  representing 
the  skilled  and  the  other  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  naen — in 
the  same  works.  In  other  establishments,  skilled  and  unskilled 
men  voted  for  the  same  Committee  and  acted  together  as 
members.     On  this  point  the  Ministry's  Report  observed, 

"  The  problem  would  appear  to  be  one  which  cannot 
be  settied  by  the  men  in  each  establishment — though  they 
may  provide  valuable  suggestions — and  it  must  probably 
be  left  for  the  Trade  Unions  concerned  to  come  to  some 
agreement  on  the  matter.  Forthis  reason  a  certain  number 
of  w^orkpeople,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  consider  that  in 
cases  where  the  difficultv  is  acute,  the  iiolicv  of  two  com- 
mittees  is  the  best  w^orking  arrangement.  The  defects  of 
such  a  system  are  too  obvious  to  require  particular  mention. 
It  may,  how^ever,  be  noted  that  the  system  obstructs  very 
considerably  that  joint  consideration  of  common  interests 
and  desires,  to  find  expression  for  which  is  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  a  Works  Committee.  It  tends  instead 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  each  Committee  upon 
points  of  divergence  of  interests." 

It  was  found  that  it  was  the  practice  of  many  of  the  Com- 
mittees investigated  during  the  Ministry's  enquiry  to  meet  the 
management  at  regular  intervals  of  a  week,  a  fortnight  or  a 
month,  or  at  irregular  intervals  as  occasion  required.  It  was 
frequently  the  custom  for  agenda  to  be  circulated  and  minutes 
kept. 

Joint  Committees  of  the  management  and  employees — and  this 
was  the  type  of  Committee  which  the  Whitley  Committee  subse- 
quently recommended — w^ere  rare.  Of  those  which  did  exist, 
while  there  were  certain  cases  in  which  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  was  carried  into  effect,  this 
appeared  not  to  be  the  general  custom.  As  w^as  pointed  out  in  the 
Ministry's  Report, 

"  The  management  has  the  executive  power,  and  unless 
the  management  is  impressed  by  the  representations  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  or  by  the  sanction  which  lies 
behind  them,  those  representations  will  not  lead  to  executive 
action.  .  .  .  The  operation  of  a  Joint  Committee  is 
really  in  the  nature  of  consultation  between  two  parties — 
consultation  which,  if  it  results  in  tmanimity,  results  in 
action,  but  not  otherwise.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think 
ill  terms  of  voting,  or  to  think  that  even  if  there  is  voting  its 
result  is  a  formal  decision  by  a  majority  vote.    What  happens 
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is    rather   discussion   by    which    misunderstanding   is   often 
removed,  and  upon  which,  if  unanimity  is  attained  between 
the  two  sides,  action  will  ensue." 
A  further  question  of  importance  which  emerged  in  this  con- 
nection was  the  definition  of  the  terra  "  management."     On  the 
one  side  it  was  urged  that  the  functions  of  a  Works  Committee 
should  not  be  such  as  to  interfere  with  management,  while  on 
the  other  it  was  urged  that  if  a  Works  Committee  were  debarred 
from  questions  of  management  it  lost  reality  and  became  a  mere 
form.     Much,  therefore,  depended  on  the  sense   in  which  the 
term  management   was  used.     One  aspect  of  this  question  was 
referred  to  in  the  Ministry's  report  as  follows  : — 

"  Is  the  work  of  the  foremen  part  of  management,  or  does 
the   word   denote   the  higher  organisation   of  industry?     It 
would  appear  that  a  Works  Conmiittee,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
value  in  ventilating  and  removing  grievances,  must   be  in 
a  position  to  ventilate  grievances  arising  from  the  conduct 
of  foremen  or  overlookers.    Such  grievances  touch  the  worker 
most  closely  in  his  daily  work  and,  if  they  cannot  be  discussed, 
the  Committee   loses  a   8})here  of   action  m   which  it  might 
be  of  the  greatest  service.     It  is  true  that  if  a  Committee 
has  the  right  of  criticising  the  action  of  foremen,  difficulties 
may  arise.     Foremen  may  feel  that  their  authority  is  under- 
mined ;  they  may  feel  that  they  are  being  made  responsible 
not  only,  as  heretofore,  to  the  management  (a  responsibility 
they  know  and  understand),  but    also   to    the  Committee; 
they  may  feel  that  with  a  dual  responsibility  their  position 
becomes  exceedingly  difficult.     These  are  real  problems.     In 
many  instances,   however,   they   appear  to  have  been   sur- 
mounted, and  if  they  prove  serious  they  may  perhaps  be  met 
to  some  extent  if  the  general  manager  arranges  to  meet  the 
foremen  in  advance  and  to  discuss  with  them  criticisms  and 
grievances  which  have  come  from  the  Works  Committee." 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ministry's  enquiry  raised  altogether  a 
number    of    important    considerations.      The     Report    of    the 
enquiry  together  with  an  Appendix  containing  reports  on  some  of 
the  indivicfual  Works  Committees  investigated  was,  as  previously 
stated,  published  in  March,  1918 ;  a  further  Appendix  consisted  of 
the  Third  Eeport  of  the  Whitley  Committee.     The  whole  pul)lica- 
tion,  known  as  Industrial  Eeports  No.  2,  attracted  considerable 
attention  and    was   of    service  to  Joint  Industrial   Councils  and 
others  concerned  with  w^orki ng  out  the  problems  of  Works  Com- 
mittees for  their  own  industry  or  their  own  estabhshment.     The 
object  aimed  at  was  to  present  the  facts  as  accurately  as  possible, 
to  point  out  the  various  difficulties  which  had  been  encountered 
and  the  various  methods  which  had  been  devised  to  meet  them. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  sketch  any  ideal  form  of  Works  Com- 
mittee.    The  general  conclusions  drawn   as  to  the  good  service 
done  by  Works  Committees  have  already  been  quoted  in  Part  I 
Chapter  III  of  this  Report. 
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With  a  view  to  rendering  assistance,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  proceeded  during  1918  to  prepare  suggestions  as  to 
the  actual  constitutions  and  functions  of  Works  Committees 
in  industries  in  which  Joint  Industrial  Councils  had  been  or 
might  be  established.  Although  it  was  still  not  attempted  to 
sketch  any  ideal  form  of  Works  Committee,  it  was  felt  that  a 
model  form  of  constitution  would  be  of  assistance  particularly  to 
those  representatives  of  employers  and  workpeople  who  were  or 
might  be  appointed  by  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  to  draft  a  con- 
stitution for  Works  Committees  for  their  particular  industry.  It 
was  recognised  not  only  that  it  was  impossible  to  devise  any 
scheme  suitable  to  every  industry,  but  that  the  constitution  of 
the  Works  Committee  would  vary  with  the  size  of  the  firm,  the 
nature  of  the  business  and  the  form  taken  by  organisation  amongst 
the  em])loyees. 

The  Ministry's  suggestions  were  published  in  Industrial 
ReiX)rts  No.  4  in  January,  1919.*  They  outlined  a  type  of  Joint 
Committee  composed  of  (a)  representatives  of  the  workpeople  and 
(h)  representatives  of  the  management.  Such  a  committee,  it 
was  suggested,  should  have  as  its  general  objects,  (i)  to  give  the 
employees  a  wider  interest  in  and  greater  responsibility  for  the 
conditions  under  which  their  work  is  performed,  (ii)  to  enforce  the 
regulations  contained  in  collective  agreements  draw^n  up  by  Dis- 
trict and  National  Authorities,  and  (iii)  to  prevent  friction  and 
misunderstanding.  The  Ministry  pointed  out  that,  while  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  demanded  the  estabhshment  of  recog- 
nised means  of  consultation  between  management  and  w^ork- 
people,  anything  that  was  done  must  be  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  collective  agreements  accepted  by  the  District  and 
National  Authorities. 

Although  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Ministry's  sugges- 
tions was  the  joint  character  of  the  Committee,  it  was  not  in- 
tended necessarily  to  recommend  an  equal  number  of  members  on 
the  two  sides.  In  many  w^orks  this  would  be  impracticable. 
Moreover,  the  contemplated  procedure  by  which  decisions  of  the 
Committee  would  be  arrived  at  only  by  agreement  betw^een  the 
two  sides  rendered  an  equal  division  of  members  unnecessary. 
On  the  management  side,  therefore,  2,  3  or  4  members,  including 
the  managing  director,  the  works  manager  and,  where  such  an 
official  existed,  the  labour  or  welfare  Superintendent,  were 
suggested  as  a  suita.ble  number.  On  the  workers'  side,  some 
number  from  5  to  12,  depending  on  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
particular  works,  was  suggested  as  likely  to  suit  most  circum- 
stances. Either  side,  it  was  pointed  out.  mio^ht  have  the  right 
to  add  to  its  numbers  representatives  of  the  particular  depart- 
ments affected  by  a  question  under  discussion  and  not  directly 
represented  on  the  Committee. 

Following  the  general  principle  laid  down  in  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee's  Report,    the  Ministry's   suggestions   provided   that   the 

*  A  revised  edition  was  published  in  March,  1920.  The  substance  remained 
practically  unchanged,  but  the  form  was  somewhat  altered. 
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members  of  the  workers'  side  were  to  be  trade  union  members 
elected  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  constituencies  and  a 
method  ot  election  drawn  up  at  each  works  to  suit  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  establishment. 

"  The  representation,"  it  was  stated,  "  should  normally  be  on 
the  basis  of  departments,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the 
various  sections  of  workers  engaged  in  any  department.  In  order 
that  this  may  not  sometimes  necessitate  a  committee  of  unwieldly 
size,  it  is  suggested  that,  for  large  or  complex  works,  the  em- 
ployees' side  of  the  Joint  Connnittee  should  be  ap[)()inted  by  and 
from  a  larger  body  of  workers'  representatives  elected  from  the 
various  departments.  In  large  works  it  will  probably  be  found 
desirable  to  estabhsh  departmental  committees,  with  a  Works 
Committee  re{)resentative  of  all  the  departments  chosen  from  the 
departmental  committees.  In  such  cases,  the  functions  of  the 
departmental  committees  will  be  confined  to  matters  affecting  the 
department  only,  whilst  the  Works  Committee  will  consider 
questions  affecting  more  than  one  department  or  the  whole  works. 
The  workers'  side  of  a  departmental  committee  should  be  so 
elected  as  to  give  representation  to  each  of  the  various  sections  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  department."  In  particular  factories, 
where  the  employees  were  not  strongly  organised,  or  where  the 
functions  of  the  Works  Committees  were  such  as  to  require  the 
presence  of  workers  wdio  were  not  organised,  it  might  be  found 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  principle  of  Trade  Union  representa- 
tion. "  In  these  circumstances,"  the  Ministry's  Model  Consti- 
tution suggested,  "  the  shop  stewards,  or  other  trade  union 
representatives  in  the  works,  should  be  consulted  on  all  questions 
affecting  district  or  national  agreements.  Any  dc^viation  from  the 
genernl  scheme  should  be  adopted  only  after  ap})roval  by  tJie 
Joint  Industrial  Council  on  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
case." 

Suggestions  were  also  made  by  the  Ministry  in  connection  with 
various  details  of  procedure.  It  was  recommended  that  meetings 
of  the  Joint  Committee  should  be  held  during  working  hours 
at  regular  intervals  of  either  two  or  four  weeks  and  that  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  meetings  of  the  workers'  side  of  the 
Committee  in  the  Works,  normally  after  wT)rking  hours  or  during 
meal  hours.  Suggestions  were  made  as  to  agenda,  minutes,  etc., 
and  the  follow^ing  functions  were  suggested  by  the  Ministry  as 
generally  suitable  for  a  Works  Committee  : 

(1)  The   issue   and    revision    of   works   rules. 

(2)  The   distribution   of  working   hours;   breaks;   time   re- 

cording, etc. 

(3)  The  payment  of  wages  (time,  form  of  pay  ticket,  etc.); 

explanation  of  methods  of  payment ;  the  adjustment 
of  piece  })rices,  subject  to  district  or  national  agree- 
ments ;  records  of  piece  prices  ;  deductions ;  etc. 

(4)  The   settlement  of  grievances. 

(5)  Holiday  arrangements. 
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(6)  Questions   of   physical    welfare    (provision     of     meals, 

drinking  water,  lavatories  and  washing  accommoda- 
tion, cloakrooms,  ventilation,  heating  and  sanitation ; 
accidents,  safety  appliances,  first  aid,  ambulance  i 
etc.). 

(7)  Questions  of  discipline  and  conduct  as  between  manage- 

ment and  workpeople  (malingering ;  bullying ;  time 
keeping ;  publicity  in  regard  to  rules ;  supervision 
of  notice  boards;  etc.). 

(8)  Terms  of  engagement  of  workpeople. 

(9)  The  training  of  apprentices  and  young  persons. 

(10)  Technical  library  ;  lectures  on  the  technical  and  social 

aspects  of  the  industry. 

(11)  Suggestions  of  improvements  in  method  and  organisa- 

tion of  work  ;  the  testing  of  suggestions. 

(12)  Investigation  of  circumstances   tending  to   reduce   effi- 

ciency or  in  any  w^ay  to  interfere  with  the  satisfactory 
working  of  the  factory. 

(13)  Collections   (for  clubs,  charities,  etc.). 

(14)  Entertainments  and  sports. 

(15)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  workers'  side  of  the 

Joint  Committee  (or  of  a  departmental  committee, 
if  any)  to  conduct  its  own  w^ork. 
It  was  not  intended  that  tne  foregoing  list  should  be  exhaustive 
or  that  it  should  include  questions  which  arise  only  in  some 
industries.  Each  National  Joint  Industrial  Council,  it  was 
pointed  out,  would  need  to  decide  the  powders  to  be  vested  in 
Works  Committees.  The  fact  that  it  was  desirable  for  the 
National  Councils  to  control  the  development  of  Works  Corn- 
mittees  and  themselves  to  take  the  initiative  in  their 
formation  was  made  clear  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  throughout 
the  wdiole  development  of  the  Whitley  Scheme.  While  it  w^as 
the  desire  of  the  Ministry  to  assist  the  parties  concerned  to 
the  fullest  extent,  it  w^as  recognised  that  the  divergences  from 
the  model  scheme  wdiich  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  varying 
needs  of  different  industries  could  only  be  known  to  those  engaged 
therein,  and  that  for  anv  scheme  to  be  successful  it  would 
require  the  full  support  of  the  Employers'  Associations  and 
Trade  Unions  concerned. 

This  Avas  the  point  of  view  taken  in  a  letter  sent  by  the  then 
Minister  of  Labour  (the  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Kobert  Home,  G.B.E.,  K.C., 
M.P.)  to  Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  July,  1919.  Sir  Eobert 
urged  upon  the  Councils  the  importance  of  completing  the 
Whitley  Scheme  by  the  establishment  of  District  Councils  and 
Works  Committees'.  He  said  "  in  my  opinion  the  formation  of 
a  National  Council,  though,  of  course,  desirable  in  itself,  is  only 
one  stage  towards  the  reab'sation  of  the  com[)lete  organisation 
suggested  by  the  Whitley  Committee.  Indeed,  I  doubt  w^hether 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  employers  and  workpeople 
can  be  sufficiently  developed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Employers'  organisations  and  Trade  Unions  sitting  together  in 
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Council,  unless  the  principle  of  joint  consultation  and  action  is 
carried  further  by  their  association  together  in  each  district 
and  in  everv  works.  The  underlying  idea  of  the  Whitley 
Report  is  that  the  worker  should  have  a  real  yoice  in  delern lining 
the  conditions  of  his  everyday  work,  and  this  cannot  be  secured 
unless  he  can  speak  not  only  on  matters  affecting  his  industry 
as  a  whole,  but  also  on  those  concerning  the  particular  estab- 
lishment in  which  he  works." 

The  letter  proceeded  to  quote  from  the  Whitley  Report  para- 
graphs showing  the  importance  attached  by  the  Whitley  Com- 
mittee to  this  principle  and  continued  :  "  I  recognise  that  any 
steps  that  may  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  setting  up  District 
Councils  or  Works  Committees  must  be  taken  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  National  Councils,  in  order  that  their  development 
may  proceed  on  lines  acceptable  to  employers  and  workpeople 
ahke,  and  agreed  by  their  respective  organisations." 

Sir  Robert  Home  concluded  by  a  reference  to  Industrial  Reports 
Nos.  2  and  4,  and  oti'ered  the  services  of  special  officers  of  the 
Ministry  to  any  Council  desiring  to  set  up  Works  Committees. 

The  Ministry's  pohcy  in  thus  encouraging  the  formation  of 
Works  Committees  was  further  explained  at  a  conference  con- 
vened by  the  Department  at  Manchester  on  31st  October,  1919. 
Over  200  representatives  of  Employers'  Associations  and  Trade 
Unions  connected  with  the  principal  industries  carried  on  in  the 
Manchester  district  attended.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Edwin  Stockton, 
President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  presided. 
The  conference  was  addressed  by  the  then  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  (Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  C.H., 
M.P.>,  and  a  discussion  of  considerable  interest  followed.  Mr. 
Wardle  also  addressed  a  similar  conference  of  representatives  of 
Employers'  Associations  and  Trade  Unions  at  w^hich  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Sheffield  presided  at  Sheffield  on  8th  December,  1919. 
These  conferences  received  considerable  attention  in  the  Press  and 
thereby  gave  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  a  wide  public  with 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  regard  to  Works  Committees. 

In  accordance  wnth  the  policy  thus  indicated,  no  action  was 
taken  bv  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  set  up  Works  Committees 
at  individual  works  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council  concerned,  which  carried  with  it  the  concurrence  of 
the  constituent  Employers'  Associations  and  Trade  Unions. 
Where  a  desire  for  such  assistance  was  indicated  by  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council,  the  Department's  officers  assisted  in  the  actual 
setting  np  of  Works  Committees  at  individual  estabhshments. 
The  presence  of  a  neutral  intermediary  of  this  kind  was  frequently 
found  to  be  advantageous  during  the  negotiations — sometimes 
prolonged  and  intricate — between  the  various  parties  and  interests 
concerned.  Difficulties  which  were  Uable  to  arise  from  mis- 
understandings of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  a  Works 
Committee  were  indeed  to  some  extent  removed  in  cases  where 
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a  Model  Constitution  had  been  approved  by  a  Joint  Industrial 
Council,  but  even  then  many  difficulties  usually  remained  which 
no  model  constitution  could  entirely  overcome.  In  large  works 
especially  the  claims  of  different  departments,  sections,  grades, 
or  crafts  for  representation  on  the  Works  Committee  caused  diffi- 
culties which  were  not  always  easy  of  solution.  Moreover,  the 
formation  of  a  W^orks  Committee  on  W^hitley  lines  might  well 
be  prejudiced  by  the  existence  of  a  Committee  constituted  in 
some  other  manner.  Not  infrequently  the  most  difficult  task  was 
to  reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  the  employer  and  the  work- 
people as  to  the  scope  and  composition  of  the  Committee.  Since, 
however,  it  was  essential  that  there  should  be  consultation  and 
agreement  between  the  two  sides  throughout  and  that  one  side 
should  not  merely  attempt  to  impose  a  ready-made  scheme  on  the 
other,  the  neutral  advice  and  assistance  provided  by  the  officers 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  were  of  considerable  service. 

The  progress  made  by  various  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and 
Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Works  Committees  in  their  respective  industries  is 
described  below.  A  number  of  the  Councils  have  adopted  Model 
Constitutions  for  Works  Committees  and  have  taken  steps  to 
encourage  their  formation.  In  certain  other  cases  the  Councils, 
while  approving  generally  the  principle  of  Works  Committees, 
have  considered  it  desirable  to  leave  its  detailed  application 
entirely  to  individual  firms. 

Match  Manufacturing  Industry. — The  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  this  industry  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  scheme  for  Works 
Committees,  a  detailed  constitution  being  agreed  on  12th 
September,  1918.  Amongst  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  dealt 
with  were  methods  of  training  and  conditions  of  employment  of 
young  people  entering  the  factory  ;  time-keeping ;  methods  by 
which  the  output  of  the  factory  might  be  increased  or  improve- 
ments in  manufacture  effected  ;  the  allocation  of  working  hours ; 
questions  concerning  mess-rooms,  canteens,  ventilation,  sanita- 
tion, &c.  ;  individual  grievances  and  disputes;  and  specific  ques- 
tions of  wages  and  piece  rates  for  the  factory  concerned,  subject 
to  the  current  minimum  rate  fixed  by  the  National  Council.  The 
Constitution  required  that  there  should  be  not  less  than  five 
workers'  representatives,  who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  workers 
in  the  factory  concerned.  Employers  were  urged  to  give  every 
facility  for  the  holding  of  meetings,  and  to  make  it  possible  and 
convenient  for  members  of  the  Works  Committee  to  consult  the 
workers,  where  found  necessary,  in  any  section  of  the  works. 

In  consequence  of  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Council, 
Works  Committees  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  were  at  once 
proceeded  with,  and  at  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  Council,  held 
on  20th  November,  1918,  it  was  reported  that  Committees  had 
been  established  at  practically  all  the  factories  concerned. 
Minutes  of  the  various  Works  Committees  are  regularly  received 
by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council. 
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China  Clay. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, held  on  1st  Uctoher,  1918,  it  was  decided  that  Pit  Com- 
mittees should  be  established  in  each  works.  The  employers 
were  to  be  represented  by  three  Pit  Captains,  one  ot  whom  would 
be  the  Captain  of  the  pit  (i.e.,  the  foreman),  and  two  Captains 
from  adjacent  pits,  with  a  view  to  securing  uniformity.  On  the 
employees'  side  were  to  be  three  representatives.  The  Com- 
mittees were  to  deal  with  minor  difficulties  which  might  arise 
during  the  course  of  employment.  In  the  event  of  disagreement, 
the  dispute  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

Committees  in  accordance  with  this  scheme  have  been  generally 
established  tliroughout  the  industrv. 

Pottery  Industry. — The  National  Council  for  the  Pottery  In- 
dustry adopted  Rules  and  a  Constituti<in  for  Works  Committees 
on  31st  October,  1918.  These  were  circulated  to  all  works  in  the 
industry  but  the  result  was  not  encouraging  owing  to  the  absence 
of  any  means  of  explaining  the  scheme  to  indivi(Uial  employers 
and  workpeople  and  adjusting  it  to  suit  the  requirements  of  par- 
ticular works.  In  September,  1919,  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Council,  the  Organisation  Committee  took  steps  for  the  purpose 
of  ensuring  the  institution  of  Works  Committees  in  such  factories 
in  the  industry  where  they  were  not  alreatiy  established  and  a  Sub- 
Committee  wasaptKjinted  to  fornnilate  model  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  Works  Committees,  which  were  finally  adopted 
by  the  Council  in  Januar3\  1920.  In  this  scheme  Works 
Committees  were  to  investigate  grievances ;  consider  questions 
relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  w^orkpeople :  consult 
with  the  management  on  the  interpretation  of  awards,  orders 
and  circulars;  consider  suggestions  for  improvements  of 
methods  or  processes  and  assist  in  maiutainifig  discipline  and 
regulating  conduct  as  between  management  and  workpeople. 

The  Constitution  provided  that  only  Trade  Unionists  were  to 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Operatives'  Section  of  the  Committee 
and  that  each  worker  in  the  factory,  irrespective  of  age,  was  to 
be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of  representatives.  Examples 
w^ere  given  of  the  grouping  of  departments  into  constituencies 
and  detailed  suggestions  were  made  as  to  procedure.  A  clause 
in  the  Constitution — inserted  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trade  Union 
side  of  the  National  Council — provided  that  the  operatives'  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Committee,  if  piece  workers,  should  be 
remunerated  by  the  workers  in  each  fa<*tory  for  loss  of  time  when 
engaged  on  the  business  of  the  Works  Committee. 

At  the  re(juest  of  the  National  Council,  the  assistance  of  officers 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  was  obtained  and  Committees  were 
formed  at  about  100  works  in  the  industry.  A  systematic  and 
sustained  effort  is  being  continued  to  increase  this  number  and 
quarterly  Conferences  of  representatives  of  Works  Committees 
are  held,  the  object  being  to  discuss  the  nature  of  subjects  which 
might,  in  the  interests  of  the  management  and  to  the  benefit  of 
the  worker,  with  advantage  be  dealt  with  by  Works  Committees, 
and  also  todiscuss  points  of  interest  and  difificulty  which  havearisen 
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and  results  which  have  been  achieved.  Opinion  has  been 
generally  expressed  at  these  Conferences  that  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Works  Committees  really  good  improvements  have  been 
made,  the  relations  between  employers,  the  management  and  the 
oi>eratives  greatly  improved  and  that  the  formation  and  existence 
of  the  Committee  is  well  worth  while. 

Rubber  Manufacture.— T\\q  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry  adopted  a  Model  Constitution 
for  Works  Committees  on  27th  November,  1918.  The  Com- 
mittees were  to  consist  of  not  more  than  12  representatives  of 
the  management  and,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  parties,  not 
more  than  12  representatives  of  the  employees  engaged  in  one 
or  other  of  the  manufacturing  operations  of  the  India  Rubber 
Trade.  The  employees'  side  of  the  Committees  were  to  be 
elected  bv  the  various  constituencies  into  which  the  Works  were 
to  be  divided.  The  functions  of  the  Committees  were  to  be 
purely  advisory  or  consultative  and  amongst  suitable  matters 
tor  discussion  w'ere  to  be  welfare  and  social  subjects,  suggestions, 
working  hours,  regularity  of  employment,  output,  improvements 
in  methods  and  machinery,  discipline,  grievances  and  disputes. 
It  was  provided  that  the  employees'  representatives  were  to 
be  paid  by  the  firm  for  the  time  occupied  at  meetings  on  the 
basis  of  the  sura  lost  by  them  through  their  absence  from  work. 

Works  Committees  in  accordance  with  this  scheme  were 
established  at  most  of  the  larger  works  in  the  industry. 

Bobbin  and  Shuttle  Making. —A  Model  Constitution  for 
Works  Committees  was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  this  industry  on  31st  March,  1919.  It  was  stated  that  the 
number  of  employees'  representatives  was  to  be  not  less  than  one 
and  not  more  than  fifteen,  according  to  the  size  and  complexity 
of  the  particular  works.  The  initial  number  was  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council,  but  was 
to  be  subject  to  variation  by  the  Works  Joint  Committee  as 
necessity  might  arise.  The  representatives  were  to  be  elected 
at  a  meeting  specially  convened  for  the  purpose  from  member?  of 
Trade  Unions  employed  in  the  respective  works.  The  Trade 
Unions  were  nmtually  to  decide,  prior  to  the  meeting,  the  pro- 
portion of  representatives  to  be  elected  fromi  each  Union.  Work- 
people acting  as  representatives  were  to  have  leave  of  absence 
from  their  work  without  prejudice  to  their  employment  and  with- 
out loss  of  wages  on  such  days  or  portion  thereof  as  they  might 
be  required  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Joint  Committee.  Meet- 
ings were  to  be  held  during  w^orking  hours  at  regular  intervals 
of  eight  weeks,  but  special  meetings  were  to  be  called  at  24  hours' 
notice  on  a  request  by  either  side. 

Many  of  the  works  in  this  industry  are  too  small  for  formally 
constituted  Works  Committees,  but  Committees  in  accordance 
wdth  the  scheme  are  in  existence  at  the  larger  w^orks. 

Coir  Mat  and  Matting. — The  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  this 
industry  adopted  a  model  constitution  for  Works  Committees  on 
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7th  July,  1919.  The  scheme  closely  followed  the  suggestions 
contained  in  Industrial  Reports  No.  4,  but  while  the  pnnciple  ot 
the  scheme  has  been  generally  adopted  in  the  industry,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  majority  of  the  works— which  are  largely  m 
rural  areas— are  too  small  for  formally  constituted  Works  Com- 
mittees. 

Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Manufacture. -At  a  meeting  held  on  24th 
July,  1919,  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Wire  Manufacturing  Industry  resolved  that  Works  Conimittees 
should  be  established  throughout  the  industry  on  lines  genorally 
similar  to  the  suggestions  contained  in  Industrial  Reports  No.  4. 
The  Council  at  the  same  time  requested  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
to  send  an  officer  to  visit  the  various  works  in  order  to  explani 
the  scheme  in  detail,  to  discuss  any  question  of  difficulty  or  doubt 
and  to  give  whatever  assistance  was  desired  in  the  settmg  up  of 
the  Works  Committees.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Uiow  Sir)  Peter  Rylands,  in  a  circular  letter  announcing  this- 
decision  to  all  the  firms  covered  by  the  Council,  urged  that  sym- 
pathetic consideration  should  be  given  to  the  formation  of  Works 
Committees.  "  These  Committees,"  he  said,  "  make  it  possible 
for  the  men  to  air  small  grievances  and  suggestions  which  might 
prove  valuable  in  the  interests  of  either  side,  and  furnish  a  means 
of  removing  those  little  pin-pricks  which,  if  undisclosed,  very 
frequently  develop  into  serious  sores  and  occasion  serious  trouble. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  experience  in  many  trades  that  these 
Works  Committees  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  management  to 
discuss  questions  relating  to  the  economic  position  of  the  trade, 
and  while  helping  the  men  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  in- 
dustrv  in  which  they  are  engaged,  also  assists  them  in 
appreciating  more  fully  the  difficulties  with  which  the  manage- 
ment have  to  contend." 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  recommendation  made  to  individual 
firms  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council,  Works  Committees  have 
been  established,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department,  in  a 
large  number  of  the  works  in  the  industiy. 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades.— The  Joint  Industrial  Council  for 
the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  of  the  United  Kingdom  approved 
suggested  rules  for  Works  Committees  at  a  meeting  held  on  21st 
January,  1920.  The  Committees  were  to  be  known  as  Works 
Advisory  Committees  and  were  to  consider  and  advise  on  matters 
appertaining  to  the  works.  They  were  to  comprise  the  principals 
or  directors  as  ex-officio  members  and  an  agreed  number  of 
managers,  foremen,  forewomen  and  workpeople  to  represent  all 
the  departments.  The  numbers  having  been  agreed,  each  class 
Dr  department  was  to  nominate  and  ballot  for  its  quota  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  principal — who,  when  present,  was  to  preside — 
could  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  when  he  so  desired 
or  was  asked  to  attend,  as  circumstances  suggested.  It  was  not 
intended  that  the  Committees  were  to  be  evenly  divided  into 
parties;  each  member  would  represent  his  side  of  the  business 
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or  branch  of  the  trade  and  the  decisions  would  be  expressed  as 
"unanimous,"   "two-thirds   majority  for,"   or   "  three -fourths 
majority  against,"  &c.,  as  the  case  might  be.     The  Committees 
were  to  have  no  administrative  or  executive  power,   but  were 
to  advise  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors  on  such  matters  as 
affected  the  welfare  of  the  house  and  its  workers,  including  adjust- 
ments of  staff,  overtime  and  short  time,  scientific  organisation 
economy  of   production,  prevention  of  loss  and  waste,   general 
discipline    and   cleanliness,  time-keeping,  the  extension   ot  the 
business,   prevention  of  disaffection  and  disputes,  practical  and 
technical  education,  sanitation,  health  of  workers,  sick  club  and 
additional  aids,  sports  and  other  clubs,  social  meetings,  &c^     ihe 
formation  of  Works  Advisory  Committees  on  the  hnes  indicated 
was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  and  a  number 
of  Committees  established. 

Asbestos  Industry. -In  May,  1920,  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  this  industry  resolved  that  all  firms  in  the  industry  should  be 
visited  with  a  view  to  (a)  investigating  the  Works  Committees 
already  in  existence,  (b)  reporting  on  those  firms  who  had  not 
established  Works  Committees,  and  (c)  preparing  a  scheme  based 
on  Works  Committees  already  in  existence  for  the  approval  ot 
Ihe  Joint  Industrial  Council.  As  the  outcome  of  this  decision 
all  the  works  were  visited— at  the  request  of  the  Council— by  an 
officer  of  the  Ministrv  of  Labour.  The  report  of  the  investigation 
was  considered  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council  when  it 
was  decided  that  those  firms  without  Works  Committees  should 
again  be  urged  to  establish  them.  Practically  all  the  firms  in 
this  industry  now  have  Works  Committees. 

Needle,  Fishhook,  Fishing  Tackle  and  .illied  Trades.-Vor 
over  18  months  the  subject  of  Works  Committees  had  periodicalb 
been  before  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  the  Council  had  not  been  able  to  take  action  m  the 
ma  ter  With  the  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  how. 
Tve  a  constitution  was  eventually  drafted  by  a  Sub-Commit  tee 
of  the  Council  and  approved  by  them  in  May,  1920.  Thi. 
Constitution  followed,  m  general  lines  the  suggestions  contamed 
in  Industrial  lieports  No.  4.  In  order  to  meet  the  difficulty 
that  a  number  of  the  works  in  the  industry  were  possibly  too 

mall  for'formally  constituted  Works  Committees,  the  Coun.^ 
sueeested  that  in  works  employing  less  than  30  hands  t^o 
employees  should  be  elected  annually  to  represent  the  workpeop  e^ 
The  scheme  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  concerned  b  the 
laroer  works  being  visited  and  In-  a  series  of  meetings  being 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  works  in  the  various  centres 

n  which  the  industry  is  located.  As  a  result  Works  Committees 
have  been  established  at  practically  all  the  larger  works,  and  in 
the  case  ot  the  numerous  small  firms  in  the  trade  a  system 
has  been  established  by  which  the  Management  consult  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  workpeople  as  necessity  arises. 
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Flour  Milling.~The  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  this  induslrv 
^Qo^^'''^.'^  ^^"^^^^  Constitution  tor  Works  Committees  m  May, 
1920.  Copies  of  this  Constitution— which  was  generally  based 
on  the  suggestions  in  Industrial  Reports  No.  4— were  thereupon 
circulated  to  the  various  District  Councils  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  Works  Committees  should  be  established  at  all  mills 
Action  accordingly  was  taken  in  the  various  districts  and  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  individual  mills  in  the  district  were 
visited  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  order 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Model  Constitution.  It  was  found 
that  a  considerable  number  of  mills  already  had  some  kind 
ot  Works  Committee,  mostly  of  an  informal  nature,  and  in  tlie 
case  of  the  larger  mills  these  were  readily  reconstituted  to 
conform  to  the  Model  Constitution  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 

In  addition  to  the  industries  dealt   with  in   the  foregoino-     , 
number  of  others  may  be  mentioned  in  which  Works  Committees 
of  one   form    or  another   are   in   existence   or   in    which    action 
has  been  taken  towards    their    estabhshment.      In    the     WcM 
Plate   and    Sheet   Trade    and    also   in    the    Spelter   and    Patent 
I^iiel    Trades   m    South    Wales,    committees  of   the    workpeople 
which  meet  the  management  when  required  exist  at  a  numbei'  of 
works        Similar    committees    exist    in    the     Vehicle    Buildinq 
[ff^try  and  in  sections  of  the  Gold,  Silver  and  Allied  Trades 
Model  Constitutions  for  Works  Committees  have  been  adopted 
m  the  6/(;re  and  the  Cocoa,  Chocolate  and  Confectionery  Manu- 
facturing Industries  ;  in  some  imi)ortant  works  in  the  latter  m-oup 
ot    trades,    Works   (\)mmittees    are    in    existence.       The   Joint 
industnal  Councils  for  Electricity  Supply  and  Local  Authorities' 
Non-Tradmg  Services   (Manual   Workers)   (Enqhmd  and  Wales) 
have  adopted  Model  Constitutions  for  Works  Committees  and  have 
circulated  them  to  the  District  Councils.     The  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  for  Gas  and  Tramivays  have  taken  similar  action  and 
have  also  circulated  the  Model  Constitutions  to  the  undertaking's 
and  to  the  Trade  Unions  concerned. 

The  industries  to  which  reference  has  so  far  been  made  are 
industries  in  which  Joint  Industrial  Councils  or  Interim  Industrial 
Keconstruction  Committees  have  been  established,  ^^•orks  Com- 
mittees also  exist,  however,  in  a  number  of  other  industries  and 
particularly  so  in  the  Engineering  industry.  An  agreement  in 
this  connection  was  made  in  May,  1919,  between  the  Engineering 
and  the  National  Employers'  Federations  on  the  one  part  and 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  (now  the  Amalgamated 
Engmeermg  Union)  and  other  Trade  Unions  connected  with 
the  industry  on  the  other  part,  which  n^gulated  the  apmintment 
and  functions  of  Shop  Stewards  and  W^orks  Committees  in 
engineering  establishments.  The  agreement,  provided  inter 
aha,  that  a  Works  Committee  might  be  set  up  in  each  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  not  more  than  seven  reF)resentatives  of  the 
management  and  not  more  than  seven  shop  stewards  who  should 
be  representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  workpeople  employed 
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in  the  establishment.  The  shop  stewards  were  to  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  were  to  be  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  Works  Committee  by  ballot  of  the  workpeoj^le 
who  were  members  of  the  Trade  Unions  which  were  parties  to 
the  agreement,  employed  in  the  establishment.  \\'orks  Com- 
mittees in  accordance  with  this  scheme  exist  at  a  numi)er  ol 
engineering   works. 

The  Pit  Committees  which  are  widelv  established  in  the  Coal 
Mining  Industry  nre  in  a  way  comparable  with  the  Workers 
Side  of  a  Works  Committee.  The  main  point  of  difference  is 
that  they  do  not  meet  the  Management  at  regular  periods  but 
only  when  either  (1)  the  Workers  wish  to  express  a  grievance 
to  the  Management,  or  (2)  when  the  Management  wish  to 
consult  the  Workers  on  some  specific  matter. 

The  setting  up  of  Works  Committees  in  the  Government's 
own  industrial  establishments  had,  as  has  been  described  in 
Chapter  IV.,  reached  in  March,  1919,  the  stage  that  a  Draft  Con- 
stitution for  such  Committees  was  being  prepared  by  a  Provisional 
Committee  of  the  Departments  and  the  Trade  Unions  concerned. 
This  Draft  Constitution  follow^ed  in  a  number  of  respects  the 
Ministry  of  Labour's  suggestions  in  Industrial  Reports  No.  -i 
to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  this  chapter. 
While  intended  to  be  generally  applicable  to  Government 
Industrial  Establishments,  it  was  necessarily  subject  to  such 
amendments  in  detail  as  the  various  Departmental  Joint  Indus- 
trial Councils — which  had  still  to  be  established — might  consider 
to  be  required.  The  scheme  as  outlined  provided  for  separate 
Joint  Committees  for  (a)  shop,  (h)  department,  (c)  works  or 
yard  and  also  for  the  treatment  of  trade  questions  separately 
from  questions  of  a  more  general  character.  The  management 
sides  of  the  Committees  were  to  include  the  official  in  charge 
of  the  shop,  department,  works  or  yard  as  the  case  might  be, 
together  with  responsible  subordinates  of  these  officers. 

The  employees'  sides  of  the  Shop  Committees  were  to  include 
at  least  one  representative  of  each  trade  union  having  members 
employed  in  the  shop,  the  method  of  appointment  being  a  matter 
for  the  decision  of  the  trade  union  concerned.  The  employees'  sides 
of  the  Department  Committees  were  to  be  appointed  from  among 
the  representatives  of  the  Shop  Committees  in  the  Department. 
It  was  to  be  essential  that  each  Union  having  members  employed 
in  the  department  should  be  represented  upon  the  Department 
Committee  and  as  far  as  practicable  each  shop  committee  also 
was  to  be  represented  on  the  Department  Committee.  The 
appointment  of  representatives  on  the  employees'  side  of  the 
Works  Committee  was  to  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  objects,  functions  and  procedure  of  the  Shop,  Department 
and  Works  Committees,  as  outlined  in  the  Draft  Constitution,^ 
were  to  be  similar  to  those  suggested  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
in    Industrial    Reports   No.    4.      Matters   ordinarily   regarded    as 
exclusively  trade   questions,    such  as   w^ages,   etc.,  w^ere   not    to 
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be  dealt  with  on  those  Committees.  Such  questions  were  to 
be  taken  up  with  the  management  of  the  shop  by  the  shop 
representative  or  steward  for  the  particular  Trade  Union,  or, 
where  a  body  of  Trade  Unions  were  in  the  habit  of 
negotiating  together,  by  a  group  of  shop  representatives  or 
stewards.  Failing  a  settlement  of  such  matters  they  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  Trade  Committee  for  the 
Department.  The  composition  of  this  Trade  Committee  and  the 
subHe(|iient  procedure  were  indicated  as  follows  : 

"  This  Trade  Committee  shall  be  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Department  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union 
concerned,  or  of  groups  of  Trade  Unions  as  the  case  may  be. 
They  or  their  Secretary  shall  negotiate  trade  questions  with 
the  Management  of  the  Department.  Failing  settlement 
at  this  stage,  the  matter  shall  be  taken  up  by  the  Trade 
Committee  (or  its  Secretary)  of  the  Trade  Union  or  Unions 
concerned  for  the  whole  of  the  Works,  acting  in  Joint 
Committee  with  the  Management.  If  the  question  in  dis- 
pute cannot  be  settled  at  this  stage,  it  shall  be  open  for 
either  side  to  request  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Trade 
Joint  Council.  It  shall  be  open  at  any  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  Trade  Union  representatives  to  co-opt  additional 
representatives  on  the  Trade  Committee." 

The  detailed  application  of  the  foregoing  scheme  to  Government 
Industrial  Establishments  was,  as  has  been  explained,  a  matter 
for  the  various  Departmental  Joint  Industrial  Councils  to  take 
in  hand  on  their  formation.  In  the  case  of  the  Admiralty 
establishments  a  constitution  for  Shop,  "Department  and  Yard 
Committees  was  approved  by  the  Admiralty  Industrial  Council 
on  31st  October,  1919,  and  the  scheme,  which  closely  corresponded 
to  the  Draft  Constitution  already  described,  was  thereupon  put 
into  operation  throughout  the  Royal  Dockyards  and  other  naval 
establishments.  The  War  Department  Industrial  Council — with 
which  was  merged  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  ])epartmental 
Council — adopted  a  constitution  for  Shop,  Department  and 
Works  Committees  on  15th  June,  1920.  This  scheme  also  closely 
followed  the  general  Draft  Constitution,  but  although  Committees 
have  now  been  formed  at  a  considerable  number  of  establishments, 
the  general  progi'ess  was  at  first  somewhat  slower  than  in 
the  case  of  most  Government  Departments  on  account  of 
special  and  difficult  problems  arising  from  the  change  over 
from  war  to  peace  conditions.  The  Air  Ministry  Industrial 
Council  adopted  a  Constitution — also  following  the  general 
scheme — on  13th  April,  1920,  and  Works  Committees  were 
thereupon  formed  at  the  various  aircraft  establishments  and 
depots.  A  Report  presented  to  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Air  Ministry  Industrial  Council  in  May,  1921,  states  : 
^'  The  Minutes  of  these  Committees  (i.e.,  Works  Committees) 
are  regularly  forwarded  for  the  information  of  the  members 
of    the    Council    and    afford     evidence    that    the    Committees 
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are  serving  a  useful  function  in  bringing  together  the 
management  and  the  employees  for  the  regular  discussion  of 
matters  of  common  interest."  H.M.  Stationery  Office  Industrial 
Council  adopted  a  constitution  for  Works  Committees  on  the 
lines  of  the  general  scheme  on  25th  October,  1920,  and  Com- 
mittees were  shortly  afterwards  set  up  in  all  the  establishments 
under  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  In  the  case  of  H.M.  Office  of 
Works,  the  Departmental  Industrial  Council  adopted  a  Constitu- 
tion for  Shop  and  Central  Committees  in  the  London  Engineering 
Establishments  of  the  Department,  on  17th  December,  1919. 
The  Central  Committee,  which  corresponded  to  the  Works  Com- 
mittees of  the  general  scheme,  together  with  the  Shop  Committees, 
were  then  formed.  A  similar  Central  Committee  for  the  London 
Building  Maintenance  Depots  and  another  for  the  Supplies 
Division  establishments  under  the  Department  in  the  London 
area,  were  subsequently  loiTned  and  Shop  Committees  established. 
The  following  extract  from  the  first  Annual  Report  adopted 
by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  Industrial  Council  on  2nd  September, 
1920,  may  be  quoted  : 

"The  meetings  of -the  Local  Committees  have  been 
marked  by  very  frank  discussion  on  both  sides,  and  many 
points  of  difficulty  and  dissatisfaction  have  been  cleared  up. 
Machinery  for  dealing  with  starting,  transferring  and  dis- 
pensing with  labour  has  been  improvised  and  the  following 
subjects  appertaining  to  conditions  of  employment,  etc.,  have 
among  others  been  discussed  :  grading  and  promotion,  leave, 
allowances,  time  keeping,  working  hours  and  overtime." 

In  reviewing  the  progress  generally  of  Works  Committees, 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  total  number  in  existence. 
Even  those  Joint  Industrial  Councils  which  have  taken  action  in 
the  matter  have  as  a  rule  no  figures  which  would  show  the 
number  of  Works  Committees  in  their  respective  industries. 
Moreover,  many  firms  have  formed  Works  Committees  in 
industries  in  which  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  have 
taken  no  action,  and,  as  already  stated.  Works  Committees 
exist  in  industries  in  which  Joint  Industrial  Councils  have  not 
been  established.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  considerably  over 
1 ,000  Works  Committees  have  been  formed. 

The  Ministry  of  Labour  has  in  the  ordinary  course  no  direct 
official  relations  with  Works  Committees  which  have  been 
established.  Information  as  to  their  activities,  therefore,  is  not 
as  a  rule  available.  Enough  has  been  seen,  however,  to  show 
that  in  addition  to  such  useful  activities  as  the  removal  of 
grievances,  the  consideration  of  Safety  and  Welfare  questions, 
etc.,  many  Works  Committees  are  capable  of  valuable  constructive 
work  in  the  improvement  of  processes  and  other  matters  of  an 
industrial  character.  The  following  are  quoted  from  examples 
which  have  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Department : — 

A  firm  makes  a  practice  of  informing  the  Works  Committee 
of  a  proposed  appointment  of  a  foreman  and  of  asking  for  com- 
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ments  or  other  noininations  which  are  discussed,  the  firm  retain- 
ing the  right  of  a|)[)ointnient. 

A  Works  Committee  carried  out  an  investigation  into  foundry 
costs  and  presented  a  memorandum  on  methods  of  production 
which  the  works  numager  described  as  the  best  memorandum 
on  the  subject  he  iuid  seen. 

A  Works  Committee  administers  a  system  of  fines  for  bad 
timekeeping,  the  funds  being  used  for  charitable  purposes. 

It  was  stated  that  at  a  works  no  dismissiil  could  be  made  by 
a  foreman,  manager  or  director  until  the  proposal  had  come 
before  the  Works  Committee. 

A  Works  Committee  made  several  useful  suggestions  a*s  to 
time  saving  on  a  process  in  the  works,  and  these  were  carried  out 
by  the  management. 

A  firm  with  a  Works  Committee  acquired  a  works  in  another 
town  at  which  there  was  also  a  Works  Committee.  Each 
Committee  visited  the  other  works  and  made  useful  suggestions 
vvhich  were  adopted  by  the  firm. 

A  Woiks  Committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  arrange  for 
the  provision  of  first  aid  stations-  in  tlie  works.  Anotlier 
sub-committee  had  been  appointed  to  deal  with  irregular  attend- 
ance. 

A  Works   Committee   brought   about   better   timekeeping.     In 

6  months  the  hours  lost  were  reduced  from  2.1:  to  i.6  [yev  week 
per  man. 

A  Works  Connnittee  is  stated  to  have  helped  the  management 
in  many  problems  of  out[)ut. 

A  W^orks  Committee  appointed  a  Fatigue  Research  Committee 
to  investigate  fatigue  problems  in  the  industry. 

A  Works  Committee  dealt  with  cases  of  bfid  timekeeping, 
failure  to  comply  with  safety  regulations,  etc.,  and  issued  official 
warnings  and  authorised  suspensions. 

A  Works  Committee  arranged  that  an  output  chart  should  be 
put  up  at  each  machine  showing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
weekly  output,  foi"  the  information  of  the  workers  on  the  machine. 
Owing  to  a  works  being  on  the  border  line  between  two 
Urban  areas,  the  authorities  of  both  towns  had  refused,  in  spite 
of  repeated  applications,  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
water.  On  the  Works  Committee  taking  it  up,  the  matter  was 
.ciatisfactorily  settled. 

A  firm  complained  of  the  amount  of  scrap  material  and  con- 
sidered that  more  care  on  the  part  of  employees  would  lessen 
the  percentage  of  scrap  to  output.  An  employee  on  the  Works 
Committee  pointed  out  that  for  certain  technical  reasons  the 
remedy  lay  wiih  the  firm  and  offered  to  try  an  experiment  which 
had  been  successful  in  another  works.  The  management  agreed 
to  this  with  satisfactory  results. 

A  Works  Committee  conducted  an  investigation  into  the  system 
of  issuing  tools  and  recommended  an  improved  system  which  the 
management  adopted.  The  same  Committee  induced  the  local 
Tramway  Company  to  put  on   an  extra   tram  in  the  morning 
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for  the  convenience  of  employees  coming  to  work  and  arranged 
with  the  Kailway  Company  for  a  train  to  be  run  5  minutes 
earlier.  The  Committee  also  arranged  lectures  on  economic 
subjects. 

At  the  instance  of  a  Works  Committee  working  hours  were 
reduced  from  47  to  44  per  week  ;  the  output  had  considerably 
increased  since  the  reduction  of  hours.  The  Committee  w^as 
invited  to  suggest  a  scheme  for  the  installation  of  new  machinery 
and  its  recommendations  were  adopted  with  good  results. 

A  Works  Committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investigate 
the  material  used  and  was  able  to  effect  improvements.  The 
Committee  also  carried  out  suggestions  for  improving  ventilation, 
took  over  the  supervision  of  the  mess-room  and  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  deal  with  suggestions  for  improving  certain  plant. 

At  the  instance  of  a  W^orks  Committee  a  loading  bank  was 
built  with  the  result  that  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  have 
been  saved. 

A  Works  Committee  at  a  food  factory  gave  attention  to  the 
question  of  stealing  which  was  a  prevalent  evil.  By  their 
strong  action  this  w^as  reduced  to  a  negligible  minimum.  All 
dismissals  were  stated  to  be  dealt  with  bv  this  Committee. 

'J'he  foregoing  examples  of  the  activities  of  Works  Committees 
show  that  in  many  cases  these  bodies  have  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
works  with  which  they  are  concerned.  It  has  been  found  not 
only  that  they  serve  as  an  effective  substitute  in  the  individual 
establishment  for  tlie  no  longer  direct  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  workpeople,  but  that  they  provide  also  in  many  cases 
a  means  of  meeting  the  demand  of  workpeople  for  an  insight 
into  the  economic  conditions  of  the  industry  and  of  the  par- 
ticular establishment  with  which  they  are  connected.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  to  an  increasing  extent  Works  Com- 
mittees will  tend  as  a  matter  of  course  to  deal  not  merely  with 
questions — important  as  these  are — affecting  the  condition  of  the 
works,  but  that  in  some  industries  and  establishments  at  least 
they  will  be  concerned  with  the  processes  of  the  work  and  possibly 
with  the  cost  of  production.  The  modern  detailed  study  of 
industrial  processes  and  costings  opens  up  wide  possibilities  to 
Works  Committees  and  there  is  a  very  fruitful  field  for  their 
co-operation  in  skilled  investigations  into  efficiency  of  technical 
processes  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  the  diminishing  of 
fatigue.  Difficult  as  in  many  cases  such  questions  are.  Works 
Committees  at  least  ensure  the  confidence  between  employers  and 
workpeople  without  which  discussion  of  the  problem  involved 
is  impossible. 

That  this  view  is  now  increasingly  accepted  is  largely  the  out- 
come of  the  Whitley  Eeport,  which  in  its  insistence  that  Works 
Committees  should  always  keep  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of 
constructive  co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  the  industries 
to   which    they   belong,    has   led   to   the    development    of   many 
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Works  Committees  into  more  than  mere  machinery  for  the 
removal  of  grievances.  Nevertheless,  in  the  latter  respect  many 
Works  Committees  have  done  good  service.  By  affording  a 
channel  for  the  ventilation  and  investigation  of  grievances  at 
an  early  stage  and  before  they  become  acute,  Works  Committees 
have  frequently  been  the  means  of  preventing  industrial  disputes^ 
In  this  respect  alone  Works  Committees  have  proved  an  essential 
factor  of  that  "  permanent  improvement  in  the  relations  between 
employers  and  employed  "  which  the  Whitley  Scheme  was 
designed  to  secure,  and  upon  whicli  inrtlu  r  constructive  work  m 
industry  must  rest. 
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PART  III. 


TiiE    WORK    or    THE    COUNCILS. 


Chapter  I. 
Procedure  of  Councils. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  review  of  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Industrial  Councils,  some  account  may  be  given  of  their 
general  business  procedure.  The  size  of  the  Councils  varies  con- 
siderably in  accordance  with  the  scope  of  the  industries  concerned 
and  the  variety  of  organisations  represented  on  either  side. 
Amoncr  the  largest  of  the  councils  may  be  mentioned  :— Building 
(136  members)  ;*  Printing  (72) ;  Welsh  Plate  and  Sheet  (64) ; 
Wool  and  Allied  Teootile  (62) ;  Pottery  (60) ;  and  Civil  Service 
(54).  Among  the  smallest  Councils  in  point  of  membership  are 
Ga^  Mantles  and  Cement  (14).  The  average  membership  is  about 
24.     In  practically  all  cases  Council  meetings  are  well  attended. 

The  majority  of  the  Councils  have  separate  secretaries  for  the 
workpeople's  and  the  employers'  sides,  the  secretaries  being 
in  the  majority  of  cases  officials  of  the  various  organisations, 
acting  in  a  part-time  capacity.  Honoraria  are  usually  paid  to 
the  secretaries  by  the  Councils;  and  in  one  case  {Pottery)  the 
Council  retains  a  full-time  secretary.  Owing  to  the  differences 
between  various  Councils  in  resi>ect  of  the  frequency  of  meetings, 
office  accommodation,  &c.,  &c.,  no  general  estimate  is  possible 
of  the  average  annual  cost  of  these  bodies.  In  connection  with 
the  secretarial  work  and  the  general  business  of  the  Councils,  it 
nmst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  is  borne 
by  the  organisations  represented  and  no  contribution  is  made  by 

the  State.  . 

Practically  all  the  Councils  have  appointed  Executive  or  General 
Purposes  Committees  varying  in  size  from  3  to  10  a  side  ;  of  these 
Committees,  the  officers  of  the  Council  are  generally  ex-officio 
members.  In  the  case  of  the  larger  Councils,  the  functions  of 
such  Committees  are  of  very  considerable  importance  and  much 
depends  upon  their  personnel.  The  work  of  the  Committees 
includes  in  most  cases  the  preparation  of  agenda  for  Council 
meetings,  the  collection  of  information  necessary  for  the  con- 
sideration of  specific  items,  the  supervision  of  accounts  and  general 
correspondence,  and  the  preparation  of  Kules  and  Standing 
Orders.  In  some  cases  (e.g.,  Pottery,  Printing,  Wool)  these 
Committees  take  executive  action  upon  suitable  matters  or  in 
urgent  cases,  subject  to  the  confu'mation  of  the  Council,  and  in 
the  Pottery  and  Prijiting  industries  the  Committees  are 
empowered  to  co-opt  additional  members  in  a  consultative 
capacity.  

**  The  National   Fedenition  of  Building  Trades  Employers  withdrew  from 
the  Council  at  the  end  of  June,  1922. 
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For  the  consideration  of  other  matters  within  the  functions  of 
the  Councils,  Committees  are  generally  appointed,  as  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  the  Pottery  Council,  the  Kesearch,  Inventions,  and 
Designs  Committee ;  the  Wages  and  Conditions  Committee ;  the 
Organisation  Committee ;  the  Statistical  and  Enquiries  Com- 
mittee ;  the  Ap})renticeship  Committee  and  the  National  Trade 
Advisoi*v  Committee,  the  latter  of  which  deals  with  the  traininof 
and  ahsorption  of  disabled  ex-service  men. 

Tlie  normal  rule  for  Council  meetings  is  that  such  meetings 
are  held  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  quarter.  During  the  last 
three  years,  the  number  of  meetings  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  reported  to  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  was  as  follows  : — 

Joint  Industrial  Councils   ... 

Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees... 

In  addition,  there  was  a  large  number  of  meetings  of  District 
Councils  and  of  various  Committees. 


1920 

1921 

1922 

308 

291 

201 

64 

55 

25 

Wages,  Hours  and  Conditions  of  Employment. 

The  settlement  of  the  general  principles  governing  the  con- 
ditions of  employment,  including  the  methods  of  fixing,  paying 
\nd  adjusting  wages,  was  one  of  the  functions  assigned  by  the 
Whitley  Committee  to  the  Joint  Councils, 

The  regular  consideration  of  wages,  hours  and  working  con- 
ditions is  included  in  the  functions  of  nearly  all  the  Joint  Indus- 
trial Councils,  though  in  the  Building,  Boot  and  Shoe,  Metallic 
Bedsteads,  Printing  and  Paper  Making  industries  the  existing 
joint  machinery  for  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  was 
continued,  such  questions  in  these  cases  not  coming  within  the 
purview  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council.  In  the  three  last-named 
industries,  however,  provision  is  made  by  which  the  Joint  In- 
dustrial Councils  undertake  the  consideration  of  these  matters  in 
cases  w^here  other  methods  of  negotiation  have  proved  unable  to 
produce  an  agreed  settlement  {vide  Part  III..  Chapter  II).  A 
few  other  Councils  (e.g.,  Heating  and  Domestic  Engineering), 
while  including  the  consideration  of  wages  within  their  functions, 
have  in  })ractice  refrained  from  dealing  with  this  subject. 

Collective  bargaining  had  already  existed  in  most  of  the  indus- 
tries for  which  Joint  Industrial  Councils  were  established,  but  as 
indicated  in  Part  II,  Chapter  I,  the  adoption  of  the  Whitley 
Scheme  had  two  important  effects  :  first,  it  widened  and  clarified 
the  basis  of  collective  bargaining;  and,  secondly,  it  instituted 
permanent  and  systematic  means  for  the  review  of  wages  and 
working  conditions.  The  period  covered  by  this  Report  has  been 
one  of  considerable  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  wages, 
and  the  inclusion  in  the  functions  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  oJ 
such  matters  as  the  collection  of  statistical  information  relative 
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to  the  position  of  the  industry  has  made  it  possible  for  action  to 
be  taken  which,  at  tunes,  materially  assisted  each  side  of  a 
Council  in  appreciating  the  position  of  the  other  side. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  Chapter  to  give  details  of  all  the 
wage  agreements  arrived  at  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils. 
Such  particulars  are  published  periodically  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  *  and  further  information  as  to  the  actual  wage  rates  m 
the  various  industries  is  given  m  the  Reports  on  Standard  Tune 
Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  prepared  by  the  Ministr}' 
of  Labour's  Intelligence  and  Statistics  Department  (e.g.,  Cmd. 
1253  of  1921). 

In  the  abnormal  circumstances  of  the  period  under  review,  and 
especially  of  the  post-war  period,  it  has  been  in  connection  with 
wages  and  hours  of  employment  that  the  most  important  difficul- 
ties in  industry  have  arisen  and  the  activities  of  the  Councils  have 
been  to  a  very  large  extent  taken  up  in  the  consideration  of  these 

questions. 

In  a  large  number  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Reconstruc- 
tion Committees,  one  of  the  earliest  tasks  undertaken  was  the 
standardisation  of  wage  rates  throughout  the  industry.  Such 
settlement  of  minimum  or  standard  rates  of  wages  was  arrived  at 
or  approved  by  the  joint  bodies  in  the  following  industries  (apart 
from  public  utility  and  municipal  undertakings  which  are  dealt 
with  later  in  the  chapter)  namely  : — 

Artificial  Stone.  I     Gas  Mantles. 
Asbestos.  Glove  Manufacture. 

Baking.  Heating  and  Domestic  Engi- 

Bobbui  and  Shuttle  Making.  neering 


Match  Manufacture . 
Needles  and  Fish-hooks. 
Optical  Instmments. 
Paint,  Colour  and  Varnish. 


Sawmilling. 


Soap  and  Candles. 
Vehicle  Building. 
Wrought  Hoi lo\v- ware, 


China  Clay 

Cocoa,  Chocolate  and  Sugar 
Confectionery. 

Coir  Mat  and  Matting. 

Cooperage. 

Electrical  Cable  Making. 

Electrical  Contracting. 

Flour  Milling. 

Furniture  Warehousing. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  cases,  general  adjustments  of  wages 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  great  majority  of  Joint 
Industrial  Councils. 

As  examples  of  the  procedure  involved  in  national  settlements 
of  wages  and  working  conditions,  the  following  cases  may  be 
referred  to.  In  the  Flour  Milling  industry,  during  the  early  part 
of  1919  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  worked  out  the  first  standard 
system  of  wage  rates  for  the  industry.  Three  classes  of  mills 
were  defined  according  to  locality  ;  namely,  Class  A,  those  in  large 
towns  and  principal  ports;  Class  B,  those  in  secondary  urban 
areas;  Class  C,  those  in  small  country  towns  or  rural  areas. 
Within  these  areas,  three  grades  of  establishments  were  defined 
according  to  the  roller  capacity  of  the  mills,  and  standard  rates  of 

*  A  monthly  journal  prepared  and  edited  at  the  offices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office. 
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wages  were  prescribed  for  certain  classes  of  labour.  The  duty  of 
classifying  the  individual  nulls  in  the  various  districts  was  carried 
out  by  the  District  Committees  of  the  National  Council  with  a 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  against  any  individual  decision.  As  a  result  of  the  first 
year's  working  of  this  scheme,  the  geographical  basis  of  the 
classification  was  altered  from  three  to  five  classes  of  district  and 
certain  adjustments  were  made  as  to  the  grading  of  labour. 

In  the  Electrical  Contracting  industry,  a  scheme  of  area  classi- 
fication was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  in  October, 
1910,  the  basis  in  this  case  being  specified  groups  of  towns  and 
districts  in  which,  at  that  date,  London  and  Scotland  were  not 
included.  The  system  has  subsequently  been  revised  by  the 
inclusion  of  London  and  the  re-allocation  of  certain  other  areas, 
and  wage  adjustments  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
new  basis. 

The  principle  of  area  classification  has  been  adopted  in  various 
f(jrms  by  several  other  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees,  while  at  the  same  time, 
the  majority  of  these  Councils  have  had  to  deal  with  the  grading 
of  labour.  An  excellent  example  of  such  grading  is  furnished  by 
the  schedules  and  rates  adopted  in  1919  and  1920  for  skilled  metal 
workers  and  glass  workers  by  the  Optical  Instrument.^  Interim 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee.  In  these  schedules,  the 
separate  processes  for  which  the  various  rates  are  payable  have 
been  clearly  defined  by  mutual  consent.  In  addition,  a  schedule 
of  operations  or  processes  on  which  women  and  unskilled  labour 
may  be  employed  has  been  agreed  upon  and  scales  of  minimum 
rates  for  women  and  youths  have  been  determined.  In  many 
other  cases,  the  grading  of  labour  has  been  accomplished  on  some- 
what similar  lines. 

Sliding  scales  under  which  wages  are  regulated  in  accordance 
with  variations  in  the  cost  of  living,  have  been  put  into  practice 
by  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  or  Interim  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittees in  the  following  industries  : — 

Artificial  Stone. 

Asbestos, 

Baking  (Scotland).* 

Basket  Making  (Basford  District). 

Carpets. 

Civil  Service  (Administrative  and  Legal  Departments). 

Cooperage. 

Electrical  Cable-Making. 

Electrical  Contracting. 

Furniture  Warehousing  and  Removing. 

Hosiery  (England). 

Lock,  Latch  and  Kev  Manufacture. 

Needles,  Fish  Hooks  and  Fishing  Tackle. 

Paper  Making. 

Quarrying  (Freestone  Section — Ljincashire  and  Yorkshire^.* 

Seed  Crushing. 

Wool  and  Allied  Textiles.* 


*  Sliding  sosile  adjustment  since  abandoned. 
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The  following  may  be  cited  as  examples  : 

In  the  Wool  and  Allied  Textiles  industry  of  the  West 
Riding  a  comprehensive  series  of  wage  agreements  was  con- 
cluded during  the  autumn  of  1919,  between  representatives 
of  the  employers  and  of  the  trade  unions  concerned,  and 
ratified  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council.  The  general  basis 
of  agreement  for  practically  all  sections  was  a  10  per  cent, 
(or  an  equivalent  money  amount)  advance  on  basic  wages  as 
from  the  pay-day  in  the  week  ending  8th  August,  1919,  and 
that  from  the  first  pay-day  in  September,  1919,  the  cost-of- 
living  wage  based  on  the  cost-of-living  index  figure  for  August, 
1919,  namely,  115  percent,  should  be  paid  to  time-workers,  with 
a  maximum  payment  of  345.  6d.,  with  smaller  percentages  in 
the  case  of  piece-workers.  A  sliding  scale,  based  on  the 
cost-of-living  index  figure,  computed  in  groups  of  10  points,  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  Council.  The  maximum  to  be  paid 
to  time-workers  in  accordance  with  this  scale  was  as  follows  : — 


Cost-of- Living 
Index  Figure 

125 
115 

105 
95 
85 


Cost-of-Living       Maximum 


Wage. 

125  parts 

115 

105 

95 

85 


>  J 


>  > 


> » 


>  > 


s. 

37 
34 
31 

2.^ 
25 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


and  so  on  in  proportion  up  or  down,  the  cost-of-living  wage  of 
other  workpeople  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  maintain  the  existmg 
proportionate  relation  of  the  cost-of-living  wage  of  time-workers 
to  that  of  other  grades  ;  namely,  for  100  per  cent,  to  time-workers, 
85  per  cent,  to  female  piece-workers,  80  per  cent,  to  male  piece- 
workers, and  60  per  cent,  to  pressers  and  blanket  raisers.  It  was 
agreed  that  these  terms  should  be  maintained  throughout  the 
period  ending  July  31st,  1920. 

A  subsequent  adjustment  was  made  in  1920  embodying  a 
further  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  base-rates  on  which  the 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  was  given  in  1919,  cost-of-living  wage 
being  made  payable  on  the  total  15  per  cent.  The  various 
maxima  pavable  under  the  cost-of-living  sliding  scale  were  revised 
on  the  principle  that,  while  on  the  lower  base-rates  the  full  cost- 
of-living  percentage  should  be  payable,  above  certain  specified 
limits  the  cost-of-living  wage  should  be  calculated  on  80  per  cent, 
onlv  of  the  base  rate.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  practical 
attempt  to  meet  the  varying  economic  incidence,  at  different  wage 
levels,  of  an  enhanced  cost  of  living,  with  due  regard  to  the 
ckcumstances  of  the  industry. 

During  the  operation  of  this  agreement,  adjustments  in  cost- 
of-living  wages  were  repeatedly  made  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Joint  Industrial  Council  and  loyally  observed  throaighout  the 
industrv.  In  November,  1920,  the  cost-of-living  index  rose  to 
176,  and  fell  during  the  following  months  to  128  on  May  1st. 
1921,  reductions  of  10  per  cent,  in  cost-of-living  wages  being 
thus  necessitated  for  four  months  in  succession.       During  the 


latter  period,  negotiations  were  inaugurated  on  the  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council  for  a  new  wage  agreement  to  replace  the  1920  agree- 
ment which  expired  on  May  31st,  1921.  These  negotiations 
resulted  in  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  agreeing  to  recommend 
a  reduction  in  the  addition  to  basis  rates  from  15  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent.,  together  with  cost-of-living  wage  based  on  an  assumed  index 
figure  of  105,  no  further  reduction  to  be  made  until  the  figure 
fell  to  95.  These  ternis  were  accepted  both  by  the  em{)l()yers  and 
trade  unions,  and  a  new  wages  agreement  to  hold  until  June  3rd, 
1922,  was  cone  hided. 

At  the  termination  of  this  agreement,  ;i  revised  agreement  was 
arrived  at  whereby  the  cost  of  living  method  of  adjusting  wages 
was  discontinued  and  the  })ercentage  addition  to  the  basis  rates 
of  timeworkers  was  fixed  at  75  per  cent,  from  June  to  December, 
1922,  and  at  721  per  cent,  from  December,  1922,  to  June,  1923. 

The  above  negotiations  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  a  case 
in  which  the  existence  of  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  has  rendered 
jx)ssible  agreed  national  settlements,  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  been  reached,  of  intricate  wage  questions;  and  the  advantage 
to  the  textile  industry  generally  of  such  a  stabiUsation  of  wdge- 
rates  as  has  been  briefly  outlined  above  is  self-evident. 

The  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Carpet  industry  came  to 
an  agreement  in  January,  1920,  for  a  variation  of  wages  accord- 
ing to  a  cost-of-living  sliding  scale.  The  agreement  provided  that 
increases  on  base  rates  of  110  per  cent,  to  time-workers  and  of 
120  i)er  cent,  to  piece-workers  should  be  paid  when  the  Ministry 
of  Ijabour  index  figure  was  125.  For  each  variation  of  10  points 
in  the  index  figure  10  per  cent,  on  base-rates  was  added  or  de- 
ducted. In  March,  1921,  the  agreement  was  revised,  at  the 
instance  of  the  labour  representatives,  to  provide  that,  when  the 
index  number  reached  170,  the  increase  on  base-rates  should  be 
160  per  cent,  for  time  workers  and  170  per  cent,  for  piece-workers. 
When  it  reached  160,  the  percentage  additions  and  base-rates 
should  be  150  and  160  respectively,  and  so  on.  The  changes  take 
effect  when  the  index  number  shows  the  necessiry  variation. 

Discussions  on  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Hosiery 
industry  (England)  in  the  early  months  of  1921,  on  proposals 
of  the  employers  for  a  reduction  in  the  war  bonus,  resulted 
in  an  agreement  for  the  alteration  of  the  bonus  under  a  cost- 
of-living  sliding  scale.  It  w^as  agreed  that  the  existing  bonus 
of  1,9.  Sd.  in  the  shilling  on  earnings  should  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  an  index  figure  of  150  per  cent,  above  pre-war 
cost-of-living  and  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  Id.  when  the  index 
figure  fell  to  145,  and  a  further  Id.  when  it  fell  to  130.  For 
every  further  drop  of  10  points  below  130  a  reduction  of  Irf.  was 
to  be  made.  The  reductions  in  wages  take  effect  from  the  pay 
day  in  the  week  following  the  publication  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 


The  work  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  the  systemisation  of 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions  in  the  industries  in  which 
municipal  authorities  are  concerned,  has  presented  s{>ecial 
features  of  considerable  interest  and  no  little  difficulty.       The 
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effort  of  the  Councils  to  reach  standard  systems  has  had  to  over- 
come a  range  of  variations  both  in  local  practice  and  m  the 
individual  position  of  the  various  constituent  undertakings,  similar 
to  but  on  the  whole  more  marked  than  that  prevailing  in  private 
industry.  These  considerations,  among  others  determined  the 
National  Councils  for  the  Electricity  Supply,  Gas,  and  Water- 
works industries  and  Local  Authorities'  Non-Tradmg  Services 
(Manual  Workers)  to  refer  the  settlements  of  wage  rates  to  their 
respective  District,  llegional,  or  Provincial  Councils.  The 
National  Councils  for  the  Electricity  Supply  and  Gas  in- 
dustries have,  however,  dealt  nationally  with  bonuses;  and  these 
Councils  and  the  National  Councils  for  the  Tramways  and  W  ater- 
works  industries  have  drawn  up  national  sliding  scale  agreements, 
based  upon  the  cost  of  living  index  figure,  for  the  periodical 
adjustment  of  wages. 

In  the  Waterworks  industry,  it  became  apparent  in  August, 
1919,  that  no  national  settlement  of  wages  by  the  Joint  Industrial 
Council  was  immediately  practicable.  Eleven  District  Councils 
were  formed,  upon  the  initiative  of  the  National  Council,  nearly 
all  of  which,  at  an  early  stage,  undertook  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  fixing  appropriate  minimum  rates  of  wages  withm 
their  respective  areas.  By  a  decision  of  the  National  Council 
these  bodies  were  given  executive  power  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  wage  rates  in  their  own  area,  subject  to  a  right  of  veto 
by  the  National  Council.  The  principle  adopted  by  a  number  of 
the  District  Councils  has  been  a  classification  of  undertakings  into 
groups  (generally  three  or  four  in  number)  according  to  the 
population  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
the  various  classes  of  labour  concerned  in  waterworks  under- 
takings have  been  scheduled  w^ith  appropriate  rates  of  pay,  accord- 
ing to  the  area  classification  of  the  undertakings.  The  difficukies 
attendant  on  this  process  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  area  covered  by  one  of  the  District  Councils,  ^'i^'  ^he 
Midland  District,  comprising  the  comities  of  Shropshire,  Stafford- 
shire, Derbyshire,  W^irwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Herefordshire,  Rutlandshire  and 
Northamptonshire,  there  were  : 

32  Municipal  Corporations, 

49  Urban  District  Councils, 

55  Rural  District  Councils, 
8  Water  Boards  and  Joint  Committees, 

24  Companies, 
engaged  in  w^ater  supply;   while  in  some  cases  the  number  of 
separate  grades  of  labour  defined  by  the  District  Council  is  as 

high  as  19.  i  u  u 

Hours,  overtime  and  holidays  in  the  industry  have  been  the 
subject  of  recommendations  by  the  National  Council. 

The    Joint    Industrial    Council    for  Local    Authorities    Non- 
Trading  Services  {Manual   Workers)   (England  and  Wales)  has 
instituted  18  Provincial  Councils  to  which,  as  in  the  Waterworks 
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industry,  the  question  of  fixing  appropriate  minimum  rates  of 
wages  was  referred  by  the  National  Council.  In  this  case  also,  a 
basis  of  classification  of  authorities  has  generally  been  adopted  ui 
accordance  with  population — the  number  of  such  classes  varying 
in  different  regions  from  three  to  six.  The  question  of  defining 
the  various  grades  of  labour  has  been  especially  complex,  owing 
to  the  number  of  distinct  grades  of  workmen  employed  :  while 
the  variety  of  rates  and  other  conditions  which  previously  pre- 
vailed as  between  authority  and  authority  has  presented  the 
Provincial  Councils  with  considerable  difficulties. 

Most  of  the  Provincial  Councils  succeeded  in  aniving  at  joint 
agreements  on  wages,  generally  upon  a  basis  of  zoning  and 
grading,  and  also  subsequently  agreed  upon  cost-of-living  sliding 
scales  for  the  periodical  a^ljustment  of  wages.  Many  difficulties 
have,  however,  attended  the  carrying  out  of  agreements  by  Local 
Authorities,  and  in  some  cases  the  Provincial  Councils  have  ceased 
to  function  effectively. 

Hours,  overtime  and  holidays  have  been  the  subject  of  recom- 
mendations by  the  National  Council. 

In  the  Gas  industry,  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council 
recommended  to  its  Regional  Councils  the  following  principles 
(quoted  from  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Council)  for  procedure 
in  zoning  and  grading  undertakings  : — 

(1)  The  basic  rates  of  pay  should  alone  be  considered  at 

this  juncture. 

(2)  Each  Regional  Gas  Industrial  Council  shall  decide  the 

number  of  zones  for  its  own  particular  Region.  The 
number  of  such  zones  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  District  in  question. 

If  thought  necessarv  bv  the  Region,  Undertakings  could 
be  divided  into  categories,  '  A,'  '  B,'  '  C,'  '  D  ' 
and  '  E.'  The  following  are  illustrations  of  these 
categories : — 

Examples  of  (A)  might  be  Industrial  Undertakings. 

Examples  of  (B)  might  be  Commercial  or  Semi- 
Industrial  Undertakings. 

Examples  of  (C)  might  be  Residential  Undertakings. 

Examples  of  (D)  might  be  Undertakings  in  Agricultural 
Towns. 

Examples  of  (E)  might  be  Rural  Village  Undertakings. 

It  is  to  be  expressly  understood  that  Regions  need  not 
have  five  grades,  but  might  only  adopt  two,  three, 
or  four  grades,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

If  Regional  Councils  so  decided,  they  could  agree  upon 
sub-division  of  the  above  categories. 

(3)  In  deciding  into  which  category  any  particular  Under- 

taking should  fall,  regard  should  be  had  to  : — 

(A)  Pre-war  basic  rate. 

(B)  Any  local  conditions,  including  the  rates  now 

prevailing  generally  in  the  district. 
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(C)  Generally  all   the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
including  the  output  of  gas  from  the  Under- 
taking in  question. 
(4)  The  question  of  grading  of  different  classes  of  eniployees 
may  be  dealt  with  by  Regional  Councils  if  thought 
desirable." 
Each  of  the  ten  Eegional  Councils  reached  agreement  upon  a 
zoning  and  grading  scheme,  fixing  wages  for  the  difterent  classes 
of  undertaking  and  employees  withm  its  area.  ,  ^  .      -,   , 

In  the  Electricity  Supply  industry  the  National  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council  referred  the  subjects  of  zonmg  and  gradmg  the 
undertakings  and  the  fixing  of  rates  of  pay  to  the  respective 
thirteen  Kstrict  Councils.  All  the  District  Councils  reached 
agreements  upon  these  subjects,  while,  as  already  stated,  the 
National  Council  has  dealt  nationally  with  bonuses  and  hfis  al«j 
drawn  up  a  national  cost-of-living  sliding  scale  for  the  penodical 
adjustment  of  wages.  Each  of  the  District  Councils  also  adopted 
a  schedule  of  working  conditions  for  its  area.  .    •    ,    ^  a. „ 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  salaries  of  the  technical  stalls 
employed  in  the  industry,  a  NatioruU  Joint  Board  was  established 
in  December,  1919,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Board  should  be 
so  composed  as  to  enable  it  to  deal  not  only  with  the  claims 
of  the  Electrical  Power  Engineers'  Association,  but  also  with  the 
claims  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Commercial  Association  as  repre- 
senting the  commercial  and  clerical  staffs.  In  May,  1920  the 
National  Joint  Board  issued  a  schedule  of  salaries  and  conditions 
of  employment  for  the  technical  staffs  employed  m  undertakings 
having  a  plant  capacity  of  1,000  k.w.  or  over,  and  this  schedule 
was  adopted  by  practically  the  whole  of  the  undertakings  in  the 
industry  In  May,  1920.  the  Board  also  adopted  a  schedule  of 
salaries  for  commercial  and  clerical  staffs,  applicable  to  all  elec- 
tricity supply  undertakings,  but  in  1921  the  employers  side  of 
the  Board  decided  that  they  could  not  agree  to  the  Board  con- 
tinuing to  deal  with  matters  affecting  the  commercial  and  clerical 
staffs,  and  in  October  of  that  yei^r  the  Electricity  Supply  Com- 
mercial Association  resigned  from  the  Board. 

In  the  Tramway  industry  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  held  a 
special  meeting  on  26th  February,  1920  to  consider  a 
claim  for  a  general  advance  of  wages  of  10s.  per  week 
submitted  by  the  National  Transport  Workers  Federa- 
tion and  appointed  a  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  cost  of  living ;  the  bonuses  then  paid  to  (a) 
employees  in  the  non-industrial  departments  of  the  public  service 
administered  by  Local  Authorities ;  and  (b)  other  industries  of  a 
similar  character ;  the  general  financial  position  of  the  Tramway 

^°  Following  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  this  Sub-Committee 
to  the  Council  on  11th  March,  negotiations  proceeded  resultmg  in 
a  settlement  of  the  claim  being  reached  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
on  31st  March.  The  settlement  gave  an  increase  m  the  bonus  of 
5s    per  week  as  from  29th  March,  with  a  further  increase  of  Is. 
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from  the  beginning  of  the  following  June.  Some  difiiculty  was 
experienced  by  the  Council  in  securing  the  general  acceptance  of 
this  settlement,  and  its  application  was  made  possible  only  by  the 
reference,  as  an  urgent  matter,  of  the  question  of  grading  the 
undertakings  for  the  pur})oses  of  revision  of  basic  rates,  to  the  9 
District  Councils.  Advances  in  basic  rates,  ranging  from  Is.  to 
4s.  per  week  dated  back  to  29th  March,  were  made  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  undertakings  during  June,  1920,  with  the  approval  of 
the  National  Council. 

In  the  following  October,  a  further  application  was  made  by 
the  National  Transport  Workers'  Federation  to  the  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council  for  a  general  advance  of  12s.  weekly  to  adult  workers 
on  the  ground  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  As  the  Council 
were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  a  deadlock  arose,  and  in  the 
circumstances  the  Minister  of  Labour  decided  to  a})point  a  Court 
of  Inquiry  in  accordance  with  Part  II  of  the  Industrial  Courts  Act, 
1919.  The  Court  held  public  sittings  at  intervals  from  26th 
January  to  18th  February,  1921,  duritig  which  the  respective  argu- 
ments for  the  employees,  for  the  municipal  authorities,  for  the 
company  owned  undertakings  and  for  the  Scottish  section  of  the 
industry  were  submitted. 

The  report  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  issued  on  25th  Februaiy, 
1921 ,  contained  an  account  of  the  negotiations  on  the  Joint  Indus- 
trial CouiK  il  which  ])receded  the  inijiiiry  and  an  analysis  of  the 
evidence  submitted.  In  tlieir  general  remarks  on  th(^  subject 
matter  of  the  inquiry,  the  Court  said  as  follows  :  — 

We  have  been  deeply  impressed  l)y  the  innuense  value 
of  the  work  done  by  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Tianiway 
industry  in  which  l)()tli  [)arties  have  [)arlicipate(l.     Industrial 
C'ouncils  appear  to  have  great  possibilities  for  the  Ix^tterrnent 
of  the  W'Orlc})eo|)le  and   the  advancc^nient  of  industries  as  a 
whole.    .    .    .  During    the    course    of    the    in(]njry    we     were 
pleased  to  see  that  the  reasonable  way  in  wIik  li  ilie  case  of 
the  employees  was  put  forward  was  met  by  the  representa- 
tives  of    the    und(M-takin"s    in    a    conciliatory    and      liiendlv 
spirit.     There    was    no    belittling    of    the    loyalty    and    good 
services  of  the  men  of  all  grades,   which  were  fully  appre- 
ciated." 
The  Court  roconimendrd  nifcr  nUii  that  the  |)resent  wa.ges  staji- 
dard  should  be  maintained  both  as  regards  municipalities  and  com- 
panies until  31st  Decend)er,  1921 ,  and  that  the  Industrial  Council 
should  consider  the  question  of  standardisation  in  the  near  future 
and  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  lower-paid  grades  with  a 
view  to  adjusting  their  conditions  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

The  Ivcport  was  referred  by  the  Minister  of  T^abour  to  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council,  which  after  consideration  thereof  appointed  a 
special  Joint  Committee  of  the  Covmcil  to  consider-  the  recommen- 
dations. C)n  9th  June,  J921,  the  Joint  Committee  rer'ommended 
that  the  existing  rates  of  wages  should  be  maintained  until  the 
beginning  of  the  first  full  ])ay  period  in  August,  and  that  there- 
after wages  should  rise  or  fall  at  the  rate  of  1.9.  per  w(H'k  for  each 
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five  full  points  rise  or  fall  in  the  Labour  Gazette  mde^x  number 
commencmg  from  the  figure  of  135  per  cent,  over  the  August 
1914,cost  of  hvmg  figure,  the  adjustment  to  be  niade  quarterly  and 
to  be  determined  by  the  Labour  Gazette  mdex  figure  for  the  pie- 
cedin^r  month.     It  was  further  recommended  that  simdar  adjust- 
ments be  made  in  the  case  of  employees  under  18  >-ears  of  age 
at  the  rate  of  U.  per  week  for  each  complete  five  pomts  variation 
The  Committee  also  recommended  that  such  agreements  should 
be  terminable  by  three  months'  notice,  but  that  no  such  notice 
should   be   given   before   31st   December,   1921.     The   Report  ot 
the  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  Council  and  the  Committee 
was  instructed  to  proceed  with   the  consideration  of  the  other 
recommendations  of  the  Court.     On  28th  September,  1922,  altei 
protracted   negotiations,   the  National  Joint  Industrial   Council 
modified  the  above-described  sliding  scale  by  the  substitution  ot 
four  i>oints  for  five  as  the  variation  in  the  index  number  required 
to  determine  a  variation  of  l5.  per  week  m  wages. 

ConcuiTently  with  the  settlement  of  wage  questions,  adjust- 
ments in  the  hours  of  eniployment  have  been  made,  or  approved, 
by  many  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  and  a  standard  working  week 
involving  in  the  majority  of  causes  a  reduction  of  working  time, 
has  been  determined  by  the  joint  bodies  in  the  following  industries. 
The  position  of  special  classes  of  workers  whose  normal  working 
week  is  less  than  the  standard  is  generally  safeguarded . 

Asbestos      ...     (48  hour) 

Baking  (Scotland)  ...     (44  hour). 

China  Clay  (42  hour). 

Clay  (48  hour). 

Coir  Matting  (48  hour). 

Elastic  Webbing   ...         ...     (48  hour). 

Electrical  Contracting      ...     (47  hour).  ' 

Electricity   Supply  ...     (47  hour  ;  day  workers  ;  48  hour, 

shift  workers)  determined  by 
District  Councils. 

Flour  Milling         (47  hour  day  workers,  44  hour 

shift  workers). 

Gas  Mantles  (48  hour). 

Glove  Manufacture  ...     (47    hours,    males;    44    hours, 

females). 
Hosiery   (England)  .••     (48  hour). 

Hosiery  (Scotland)  ...     (48  hour). 

Leather  G(X)ds       ...  ■•      (48  hour;. 

Ijocal     Authorities'      Non- 
T  r  a  d  i  n  g         Services 
(Manual  Workers)  (Eng- 
land and  Wales)  ...     (47  hour). 
Match  Manufacture  ...      (47  hour). 
Optical  Instruments  ...     (47  hour). 
Packing  Case  Making      ...     (47  hour). 
Paint,  Colour  and  Varnish    (47  hour). 


~*  Normal  working  week  subsequently  amended  as   a   result  of   arbitration 
proceedings. 
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Pottery 

lioad  'rr;ins[K)rt 

Hub  be  r 

Sawmilliiig 

Silk 

Sugar   iiefiniug 

Tramways 

Vehicle  Buildin 

Wallpaper  ... 

Waterworks 


(47  hour). 
(4b  hour). 
(47  hour). 
(47  hour). 
(48  hour). 
(47  hour). 
(48  1iour). 
(47  hour). 


(48  hour). 

(47  hour  day  workers,  48  hour 

shift  workers). 
Wool  and  Allied  Textile  ...     (48  liour). 
The  principle  of  an  annual  holidaij  wiih  pay  has  hct'ii  adij['ted 
by   the  joint   bodies  in    the   follnwinii    imhi-inc.-,    hni    in   certain 
instances    its    apj)lication     has    pro\L'd     ditlicult    and    has    been 
suspended   or  [>ost[K)ned 
Asbestos. 
Cement. 

Cocoa,  Chocolate,  &c. 
Coir  Matting. 
*Cooperage. 
Electricity  Su[){)ly   (determined  by  District  Councils). 
Envelopes  and  Manufactured  Stationery. 
Flour  Milling. 
Gloves. 
Lead. 
Local  Autliorities'  Non-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers) 

(England  and  W\ales). 
Local   Authorities'    Administrati\e,    Technical    and    Clerical 

Staffs  (jMigland  and  Wales). 
Matches. 

Paant,  Colour  and  Vamisli. 
Eoad  Trans[>ort. 
Soa})  and  Candles. 
Sugar  Tvefiuing. 
Tramways. 
Wall  Paper. 
Waterworks. 

A  common  [)ractice  is  an  annual  allowance  of  from  3  to  12 
days'  holiday  witli  pay  in  addition  to  statutory  holidays  for  all 
workers  who  have  complet(Ml  a  mininnun  peri(Kl  of  servi(\^ 
(generally  6  or  12  months). 

Other  working-  conditions  in  industry  have  from  time  to  time 
been  before  various  Councils  and  Peconstruction  Committees. 
Thus  the  Artificial  Stone  Peconstruction  Committee  has  had 
under  consideration  the  cpiestion  of  ov(^rtime  payment  for  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  Building  Trade  hours  by  Building  Trade 
craftsmen  employed  in  the  Artificial  Stone  industry,  th(^  normal 
weekly  working  hours  in  the  Building  industry  being  44  and  in 
the  Artificial  Stone  industry  47.  The  question  of  working  over- 
time lias  been  before  the  Northern  Counties  District  Committee 


*  Recommendation   to    District   Councils  ;     recommendation    was,    however, 
adopted  only  in  certain  districts,  e.(/.,  Manchester. 
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of  the  Jomt  industrial  Council  for  the  Wool  and  Allied  TexUles 
industry.  Arising  out  of  applications  m  the  latter  part  ot  1921 
from  a^number  of  individual  firms  for  permission  to  work  over- 
time on  emergency  orders,  mainly  for  yarns  tor  immediate 
deliverv  the  District  Committee  of  the  Council  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  Sub-Committee,  in 
reporting  to  the  full  Council  on  l'2th  December,  19'21,  reattirmed 
the  principle  of  the  46  hours  working  week  and  found  as  the 
result  of  its  investigations  that  overtime  was  necessary  m  certain 
cases  owing  to  unbalanced  plant  or  to  deal  with  a  temporary  phase 
of  trade.  It  accordingly  recommended  that  permission  should  be 
given  in  the  cases  which  they  had  investigated  for  overtime  to  be- 
worked  until  21st  January,  1922  ;  that  after  that  date  any  firm 
desirous  of  working  overtime  should  apply  to  the  Emergency 
Committee  of  the  Council  stating  the  reasons  therefor,  the  number 
of  persons  involved,  the  number  of  hoius  per  week  and  the  period 
for  whicli  the  extension  v/as  required  ;  and  that  the  Emergency 
Committee  should  be  empowered  to  grant  or  refuse  the  extension 
were  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Council.  The  Report  of  the 
Council  for  the  vear  ending  September,  1922,  says,  "  Speaking 
generally,  this  arrangement  has  worked  very  well,  and  under 
its  provisions  overtime  permits  for  varying  periods  have  from  time 
to  time  been  granted  to  140  affiliated  firms.  It  has  operated  m 
the  Northern  Counties   and  West  of  England." 

The  Carpet  Joint  Industrial  Council  has  decided  that  overtime 
should  be  permitted  up  to  8  hours  a  week,  subject  to  the  sanction 
of  the  workpeople  concerned,  and  that  permission  should  be 
ohdained  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Union  concerned 
for  overtime  in  excess  of  8  hours  a  week. 

Among  the  various  other  working  conditions  discussed  by 
the  different  Councils  may  be  mentioned  v.alkiog  time  allowances, 
out-working  and  subsistence  allowances,  fines  for  late  arrival, 
and  notice  of  termination  of  engagements.  The  two  following 
examples  are  illustrations  of  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
Councils.  In  September.  1920,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wages  and 
Conditions  Committee  of  the  Pottery  Council,  the  Manufacturers' 
Federation  agreed  that  the  period  for  the  termination  of  engage- 
ments of  operatives  should  be  28  days  in  the  case  of  men  and 
male  apprentices  and  14  days  in  the  case  of  women,  boys  (other 
than  male  apprentices)  and  other  young  persons ;  it  was 
recommended  that  a  printed  copy  of  this  agreement,  which  be- 
came operative  from  1st  September,  1920,  should  be  displayed 
by  every  firm.  At  a  meeting  of  the  .4fr  Ministry  Council  in 
October^  1921,  consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of 
fines  for  late  arrival  and  an  agreement  w^as  reached  that 
a  civilian  employee  who  arrives  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  starting  time  may  proceed  to  work  but  is  checked  one-quarter 
of  an  hour's  pay  ;  if  he  arrives  later  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  but 
within  half  an  hour  of  the  time  for  commencing  w^ork,  he  will  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  work  but  will  be  checked  half  an  hour's  pay  ; 
if  more  than  half  an  hour  late,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  work  for 
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tlie  call.  The  Trade  Union  bide  ol  the  Council  accepted  this 
uinui-ernciit  as  a  considerahlo  improvement  upon  the  existmg 
practi'^'c,  mid  il  was  decided  that  it  should  be  incorporated  m  the 
Air  Ministi  V  Industrial  EslablislinuMits  Regulations. 

ClIArXER  IT. 

Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

ill  ilic  preceding  chapter,  sunie  account  has  been  given  of  the 
methods  and  work  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  general  standards  of  wages  and  workmg  conditions 
in  th(Mr  respective  industries,  nnd  m  this  connection  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Countils  has  pla\ved  an  inipnrlant  pari  .n  iurther- 
incr  the  general  pohev  of  tlie  (iovennnent  i.v  ulueh  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  (ju'estions  by  those  actually  cniieerned  m  them 

is  enc-ou raged.  ^  .  4.-     i   ^„ 

In  the  present  chapter,  it  is  p-roposed  to  give  some  particulars 
T)f 'the  procedure  and  work  of  the  Councils  by  way  ol  mediation  in 
disputes  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  stoppages  (jf  work  and 
in  the  adjustment  n^  differences  by  concihatton  and  arbitration. 

\mono-  the  funciions  assigned  l)y  the   Whitley  Comnnttee   to 
Joint    Industrial    Councils   was   the    "  establishment   ol    regular 
nietho.N  ..f  neirotiation  for  issues  arising  between  em})loyers  and 
workpeople,   with  a  view  both  to  the  [.revention   of  dilerences 
aiul  to  their  better  adiustnieiU  when  they  ap])ear  1  lu^  model 

ron-^tiliinon  for  a  Joint  ln.ln>trial  Councd  issued  by  the  Mini<try 
oi       Labour      nu-ludos     the      following      aimu.g      the      huuiio.is 
Ol     i   rouneiL---  TIk^    eonsideration    of    the   existing   machinery 
fo'-     the     s(>iliement     of    ditferences     between     ddferent    parties 
and     ^eelion-     in      ihe      ludustrv     an.l      the     establishmeiil     of 
machinerv  h)r  this  purpose  where  it  is  not  already  in  existence, 
with  tlie  object  of  securing  the  speedy  settlement  oi  diaicultics. 
This  provision  had  in  view  not  only  the  reference  of  disiuites  to 
those  most  conversant  with  the  circumstances,  but  the  provision 
of  means  by  which  settlement  could  be  secured  with  a  nnnimum 
^f  aelay— a  point  of  considerable  importance  in  view  of  certain 
difficulties  that    arose    in    this    respect    during    the    war    period. 
Such  a  clause  has  been  adopted,  either  literally  or  m  prmciple, 
by  practically  all  the  Councils  established. 

The  constitution  of  a  large  number  of  Councils  provides  that  no 
c^toppa.-e  of  work  shall  take  place  until  the  matter  in  dispute  has 
iDcen  considered  b\  the  Council.  In  certain  cases  where  such 
provision  was  not  Inchided  in  the  original  constitution,  the  prin- 
ci|>le  ha^  bcHUi  adopted  bv  joint  resolutions.  An  illustration  of  the 
latter  is  provided  by  the  W'ulcnrorls  Council  which,  m  February, 
10-20,  resolved  "  That  it  is  an  honourable  obligation  on  the  part 
ofl)oth  ])arties  to  comi^lv  witli  the  ]>rincii)les  and  procedure  of 
the  Whitlev  Councils,  and  that,  if  ^trikes  or  threatened  strikes 
occur  before  the  respective  Councils  have  had  reasonable  time  to 
consider  proposals  submitted,  both  bodies  become  necessarily  in- 
effective and  their  elfort<  at  industrial   i^eiu-c  unavailing." 
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il  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  five  of 
the  Councils  (viz.,  Building,  Boot  and  Shoe,  Metalhc  Bedsteads, 
i^aper  Making  and  Printing),  did  not  include  the  consideration 
of  wages,  hours  of  employment  and  other  working   conditions 
within  their  purview,  leaving  these  matters  t-o  the  existing  joint 
machinery,  but  the  three  last  mentioned  Councils  make  some  pro- 
vision for  the  intervention  of  the  Council  failing  settlement  by 
such  machinery.       Thus,  the  functions  of  the  Joint  Industrial 
Council  for  Metallic  Bedsteads,  expressly  include  the  following  :  — 
"  The  consideration   of   differences   which  may  arise  but 
cannot  be  settled  by  the  Conciliation  Board.     No  strike,  lock- 
out, or  arbitration  shall  take  place  until  the  matter  in  dispute 
has  been  considered  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council." 
The  following  clauses  from  the  constitution  of  the  Paper  Mak- 
ing Council  are  also  of  interest  in  this  connection  :  — 

'■  It  is  accepted  as  an  agreed  principle  that  questions  affect- 
ing the  relations  between  employers  and  employees  as  regards 
wages,  hours  of  work,  and  conditions  of  labour,  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  the  same  organisations  as  heretofore.  Failing  settle- 
ment, the  Council  will  be  prepared  to  consider  any  questions 
of  principle  referred  to  them  and  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  with  a  view  to  arranging  agreement.  No  strike, 
lock-out,  or  coercive  action  shall  take  place  in  any  locality 
until  the  questions  in  dispute  have  been  placed  before  the 
Joint  Industrial  Council  which  shall  meet  to  consider  the 
ijuestion  within  six  days." 

Certain  Councils  and  Beconstruction  Committees  have  adopted 
formal  procedure  as  to  mediation,  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
labour  disputes.  Even  wliere  no  formal  procedure  has  been 
established,  matters  of  difference  may  be  brought  forward  in  the 
usual  manner,  through  the  Works  Committees  and  District 
Councils,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  the  National  Council.  In  this 
connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  provision  is  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  all  Councils  for  the  convening  of  special  meetings  of 
the  Council  wdth  a  minimum  of  dela^^ 

A  conciliation  and  arbitration  scheme  has  been  instituted  in 
connection  with  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the 
Quarrying  Industry.  The  scheme  sets  out  the  steps  that  the 
Council  shall  take  to  prevent  or  to  settle  a  dispute  occurring  in  the 
Quarries  of  any  firm  which  is  a  member  of  an  Employers'  Associa- 
tion affiliated  to  the  Council.  It  provides  that,  if  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  are  unable  to  settle  their  differences  through  local 
machinery,  "  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the  party  whose  action  has 
given  rise  to  the  dispute  (and  it  shall  be  the  right  of  either  party 
or  parties  jointly)  to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council  that  a  dispute  is  imminent." 
Within  three  days  of  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Secretary  is 
to  submit  to  the  parties  concerned  a  panel  of  arbitrators  consisting 
of  all  members  of  the  Council  from  which  either  party  to  the  dis- 
pute is  to  select  two  members  from  the  respective  sides  of  the 
Council,  such  members  not  being  directly  involved  in  the  dispute. 
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The  Court  of  Arbitration  then  consists  of  the  four  persons  selected, 
together  with  an  uuiependent  Cbiiirman,  who  may  be  nominated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  or  may  be  any  person  lu  t  a  member  of 
tlie  Council  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  After  hearing 
the  disputants  the  Court,  which  is  to  be  called  together  within 
fourteen  days  of  the  receipt  of  tlie  request  for  its  assembly,  is, 
if  possible,  to  issue  an  award  withm  seven  days  of  tlu  date  of  the 
hearing.  Before  the  hearing,  the  parties  to  the  disiuite  must  sign 
an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Court.  If  the  Court 
fails  to  agree,  the  Chairman  is  to  give  a  ruling  decision. 

The  scheme  also  provides  that  "  the  Council  may  so  arrange  its 
members  in  a  Panel  iliai  a  Conciliation  Committee  shall  proceed 
to  the  locality  where  a  dispute  is  imminent  or  in  progress  and  en- 
deavour, with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  to  arrange  a  settlement." 

The  Carpet  industry,  made  special  })rovision  U>v  an  arbitration 
board   in   the  following  clause  : — 

"  The  Council  shall,  in  furtherance  of  its  objects,  appoint 
an  arbitration  panel  composed  of  representatives  from  each 
side  who  shall  hold  othce  for  \'J.  months. 

"  Upon  a  dispute  arising,  if  each  side  agree,  the  Council 
shall  appoint  representatives  from  the  i);inel  to  sit  as  an 
arbitration  court  whose  decision  sliall  be  final.  The  arbitra- 
tion panel  shall  previously  decide  upon  an  umpire  to  whom, 
in  the  event  of  the  arbitrators  failing  to  reach  an  agreement, 
the  matter  shall  bo  referred  for  a  final  decision." 

"  ill  the  rveiit  of  a  diiference  arising  between  an  emi)loyer 
and  his  workers,  or  between  an  Association  of  Employers  and 
their  workers,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  settle  this  dif- 
ference at  the  works  where  it  exists. 

"  W'itliin  seven  da\s  of  ivcript  oi   notice  of  a  dispute,  each 
side  of  the   Council  shall  nominate  its  representatives  from 
the  arbitration  panel." 
The  .S'/7/;  Council  has  not  attempted  to  negotiate  wages  agree- 
ments on  a  national  basis  owing  to  the  industry  being  distributed 
over   four  or  five  districts  with  wide  divergencies  in   conditions 
and  the  class  of  work  carried  on.     Wage  questions  have  accord- 
ingly been  dealt   with  in  the  various  districts  and  the  Council's 
object  has  been  to  provide  adequate  machinery  f(^r  mediation  in 
the  event  of  disputes   arising   and   arbitration  if    ;ind   wdien    the 
mediators  fail  to  effect  a  settlement.     The  scheme  for  mediation 
and   arbitration  presents  some  special  features.     It  provides  for 
the  constitution  of  an  hhnergency  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Council, 
with  power  to  decide,  witliin  seven  days  of  receipt  of  notice,  as  to 
whether  a  dispute  or   a   difference  is  first   to  be  referred    to   the 
Local  Association  and  Trade  Union  involved  or  should  be  dealt 
witli  under  the   scheme  of  tlie   (\>uncil.     The  Emergency   Com- 
mittee is  to  select  from  a  rota  of  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  suitable  persons  to  act  as  mediators  in  any  dispute.     If 
both  parties  applv  for  an  arbitration  with  an  l^mpire,  the  Emer- 
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gency  Committee  is  to  appoint  mediators  from  the  rota  to  act  as 
trade  assessors  and  is  to  ask  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  appoint  an 
Umpire  from  outside  the  Council. 

Fully  developed  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  has 
also  been  instituted  by  the  National  Wool  (and  Allied)  Textile 
Joint  Industrial  Council.  The  constitution  of  this  Council  pro- 
vides for  the  annual  appointment  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  A  panel  of  chairmen  of  arbitration  courts,  three  persons 

being  nominated  by  either  side  ; 

(b)  a  panel  of  members  of  arbitration  courts,  eight  persons 

being  nominated  by  either  side. 

The  nominations  for  these  two  panels  are  from  the 
membership  of  the  National  Council ; 

(c)  a    panel    of    four    umpires    not    being    members    of    the 

National  Council  but  selected  bv  a  resolution  of  that 
body. 

It  is  provided  that  tlie  parties  to  a  dispute  shall  each  select  two 
members  from  the  panel  of  members  of  the  Arbitration  Court 
and  that  two  chairmen  (one  representing  either  side)  shall  be 
appointed  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed  system  of  rotation  to 
preside  over  the  Court  thus  formed.  The  award  of  the  Court  is 
to  be  issued  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  hearing  and  the 
constitution  of  the  Council  provides  xhat  "  it  shall  be  obligatory 
on  both  employer  and  w^orkmen  to  honour  the  award  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  and  to  work  its  terms  for  a  period  of  not  less 
tlian  4'2  days,  providing  that  at  the  end  of  28  days  from  the  date 
of  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Court  either  side  may  give  14 
days'  notice  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Council  that  a  dispute  is 
imminent  on  the  issue  previously  decided  upon.  (It  shall  not 
be  incumbent  on  either  party  to  submit  the  same  issue  to  the 
Arl)itration  Court  for  a  second  time,  but  where  an  award  of  the 
Arbitration  Court  has  obtained  for  three  months,  any  issue  arising 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  fresh  and  undecided  one)."  In  the 
event  of  the  Court  failing  to  agree  upon  an  award,  provision  is 
made  for  the  appointment,  either  by  agreement  or  by  lot,  of  an 
umpire  from  the  panel,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Special  committees  to  deal  with  cases  in  dispute  have  been 
established,  or  arrangements  made  for  their  appointment  as  and 
when  necessary,  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  Chemicals, 
Electrical  Contracting,  Glove  Manufaciure  and  by  the  Interim 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  for  Artificial  Stone,  Clay 
and  Optical  Instruments. 

The  procedure  adopted  by  the  Councils  is  illustrated  by  the 
action  taken  with  regard  to  the  following  cases  of  particular 
disputes. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Joint 
Industrial  Council  has  not  included  general  w-ages  questions 
within  its  functions.  There  is,  however,  in  its  constitution  a 
clause  relating  to  disputes,  providing  that  no  strike,  lock-out  or 
other  aggressive  action  shall  take  place  in  any  locality  until  the 
matter  in  question  has  been  })laced  before,  and  considered  by, 
the  District   Committee,  and,  failing  a  sett1cic:ent  being  arrived 
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ctt,   lias  l)cen    remitted   to   the  Joint    Industrial    Council,    which 
shall  meet  to  consider  the  question   within  six  days. 

Owing  to  the  widespread  distrihution  of  the  industry  and  its 
numerous  categories  of  specialised  workpeople,  the  determination 
of  wa,ges  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  This  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  1921  and  again  in  192t2  in  connection  with  the 
negotiation  of  national  wages  agi-eements  hetween  the  organisa- 
tions of  the  employers  and  of  the  employees,  and  the  Council  w^as 
called  u[>on  on  several  occasions  to  exercise  its  functions.  It  is  of 
interest,  therefore,  to  record  the  view  of  the  Council,  as  expresst^d 
in  its  third  Annual  Re[K)rt,  concerning  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  when  wages  negotiations  have  failed.  The  Eepoit 
states  :  — 

"  The  Council  is  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  responsihle 

for  the  progress  of  wages  negotiations  and   it  is  only  when 

a  deadlcK'k  in  the  negotiations  is  readied  that  the  matter  is 

referred  to  the  C(nincil  in  the  hope  that   I)etter  counsel  can 

be  made  to  prevail.     This  hope  has  not  heen  misplaced  and 

on  several  occasions  the  Council   |)layed  a  very  helpful   and 

im[M)rtant    part    in     hi-inging    about     a    settlement    without 

impairing    the    excellent    understanding    between    all     the 

parties  concerned." 

The   Pottery  Joint    Fndustrial   Council   intervened   successfully 

in  a  dispute  having  its  origin  in  July,  1920,  when  the  National 

Society  of  Tottery  Workers,  the  General  Tjabourers'  and  Navvies' 

Union  and  the  United  Enginemen  and   Stokers"    Union,  acting 

jointly,  applied  to  the  Pottery  ]\Janufactiuers'  Federation  for  the 

rate  of  bonus  to  be  increased  from  50  per  cent,  incorporated  in 

wages  and  83t^-  per  cent,  bonus  to  60  per  cent,  incorporated  plus 

47:^  per  cent,  as  bonus,  to  come  into  operation  on  and  after  the 

19th  August,  1920. 

Negotiations  between  the  parties  failed  to  effect  a  settlement 
and  on  the  23rd  September,,  a  special  meeting  of  the  National 
Joint  Industrial  Council  was  held  to  consider  the  position  and 
make  suggestions  that  might  lead  to  a  settlement.  The  Council 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  small  committee  consisting 
of  equal  numbers  of  manufiu:turers  and  operatives  to  meet  at 
once,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  recommendation  which  would 
provide  an  agreed  settlement. 

The  Committee  met  on  the  same  day  witli  one  of  the  four 
honorary  members  of  the  Council  who  are  independent  of  the 
trade,  as  Chairman,  and  on  the  following  day  recommended  that 
an  attem^pt  should  be  made  to  secure  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  substitution  of  66f  per  cent,  incorporation  and  25  per  cent, 
bonus,  for  the  incorporation  and  bonus  then  existing,  as  from  the 
1st  October.  This  recommendation  was  accepted  by  the  em- 
ployers and  operatives  and  endorsed  at  a  further  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  on  the  Ttli  October. 

A  unique  example  of  successful  intervention  l)y  a  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council  in  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case    of    the    Electricians    at    Penistone    in  August,    1920.     The 
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dispute  arose  in  connection  with  the  position  of  a  foreman  as 
regards  trade  union  membership  and  led  to  a  strike  of  members  of 
the  Electrical  Trades  Union  at  the  establishment  of  a  certain  firm 
at  Penistone,  followed  by  a  lock-out  of  the  members  of  the  Union 
in  the  employment  of  member  firms  of  the  Engineering  and  the 
National  Employers'  Federations.  In  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919,  the 
Minister  of  Eabour  a,ppointed  a  Court  of  Inquiry  to  investigate 
the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the  dispute.  The  Court  proceeded 
to  take  evidence.  Meanwhile,  the  question  was  considered  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Electricity 
Supply  hidufytry,  which  would  have  been  affected  by  a  spread  of 
the  dispute,  wdien  it  was  agreed  that  "  the  Electrical  Trades 
Union  should  be  recommended  to  suspend  their  strike  notices 
until  after  the  Court  of  Inquiry  has  reported  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  "  and  it  was  also  agreed  that  "  the  Electrical  Trades 
Union,  having  intimated  to  this  Council  that  they  are  prepared 
to  withdraw  the  question  of  principle  arising  out  of  the  Penistone 
dispute,  this  intimation  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  basis  of 
settlement  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  Engineering 
Enqiloyers'  Federation  should  withdraw  their  lock-out  notices 
and  the  Union  instruct  their  members  to  resume  work  im- 
mediatelv." 

At  the  third  day'e  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  the  parlies 
asked  for  an  adjournment  so  that  they  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  together  with  a  view  to  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  Joint  Industrial  Council's  recommendation.  On  the  following 
day,  the  Court  was  informed  that  a  settlement  had  been  reached 
and  that  the  dispute  was  at  an  end. 

The  settlement  of  certain  disputes  in  the  Macclesfield  district 
may  be  talcen  as  typical  of  the  working  of  the  Silk  Council  scheme. 
^t  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  April,  1920,  it  w^as  reported  that 
dilferences  had  arisen  between  the  employers  and  Trade  Unions 
m  the  district  over  a  wages  claim.  It  appeared  that  a  tentative 
agreement  had  been  reached  on  three  of  the  four  heads  of  the 
Union's  application,  but  that  complete  agreement  w^as  im])ossible 
by  reason  of  their  inability  to  find  a  solution  of  the  claim  affecting 
about  200  women  workers  in  the  spun  silk  section.  Mediators 
were  duly  appointed  by  the  Council  and  the  difficulty  amicably 
adjusted.  Again,  in  April,  1921,  the  local  Employers'  Association 
and  the  Union  w^ere  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  a  claim  of 
the  em])loyers  for  a  reduction  of  wages  and  requested  the  Council 
to  appoint  mediators.  After  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ters in  dispute  with  the  parties,  there  ap])eared  to  the  mediators  to 
be  no  possibility  of  agreement  and,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  scheme, 
a])[)lication  was  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Jjabour  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Umpire.  The  Ministry  accordingly  appointed  an 
Umpire  who  with  the  assessors  held  two  meetings  in  Macclesfield 
and  one  in  ]\ranchester  and,  after  visiting  certain  firms  for  tlie 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  on  technical  points,  subse- 
quently issued  his  Award. 
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A  further  example  oi  riuccessi'ul  coiieiliiition  iJi;i\  be  given  I'luui 
the  Optical  histrmnent  Making  indurilrial  Ju'eon^truelion  Com- 
inittee.  In  February,  1921,  about  50  members  of  the  Amal- 
giunated  I'jigineering  Uniuii  came  <)Ui  on  strike  in  a  firm  belong- 
ing to  the  IBritish  Optical  Instrument  Manufacturers'  Association, 
from  whicli  the  employers'  representatives  on  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  are  drawn.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  a  pro{X)sal 
by  the  firm  to  reduce  wages  by  approximately  25  per  cent.  The 
firm  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interim 
Reconstruction  Committee,  who  arranged  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  March  7th.  At  this  meeting,  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  dispute  was  reached  and  the  firm  agreed  to  withdraw  the 
notices  of  proposed  reductions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  back 
all  men  w-ho  were  at  work  when  the  strike  started,  and  who  still 
desired  to  return. 

The  conciliation  and  arbitration  work  of  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  dealing  with  public  utility  and  municipal  services  may 
be  mentioned  with  partii'ular  regard  to  three  ty{>es  of  case,  viz. — 

(a)  reference  to   a   National   Joint    Industrial    Council   of  a 

difference  between  the  two  sides  of  any  of  its  District 
Joint  Industrial  Councils; 

(b)  consideration  by  National  and  District  Joint  Industrial 

Councils  of  appeals  against  the  grading  of  individual 
undertakings  or  authorities  in  relation  to  graded 
schedules  of  minimum  wages  rates  approved  by  Dis- 
trict Joint  Industrial  Councils ; 

(c)  interpretation  of  existing  agreements  as  applied  to  par- 

ticular cases  in  dispute. 

In  illustration  of  (a)  above,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  case 
in  Decemlxn-.  1920,  in  which  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  Tjocal  Aiifhon'tics  Non-Trading  Services  (Manual  Workers) 
(England  a}id  Wales)  was  requested  by  one  of  the  District  Councils 
to  appoint  four  members  of  the  National  Council,  two  from  each 
side,  to  hear  and  determine  a  difference  which  had  arisen  on  the 
District  Council  in  regard  to  an  application  of  the  trade  union  side 
for  an  advance  in  wages.  The  claim,  wdiich  was  in  effect  for  an 
additir^n  of  id.  an  hour  to  wages  retrospective  to  1st  July,  1020, 
had  been  discussed  at  several  me<^tings  of  the  District  Council, 
but  without  result.  In  response  to  this  request,  four  members  of 
the  National  Council  attended  ;i  meeting  of  the  District  Council 
held  in  January,  1921,  and  forthwitli  issued  nn  award  which 
granted  in  effect  an  increase  of  Id.  an  hour,  to  be  operative 
from  tht'  first  full  pay  week  in  that  month. 

With  regard  to  (b)  above,  it  has  already  been  uK^itioned  that 
the  District  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  the  Electricity  Supply, 
Gas  and  Waterworks  industries  and  for  Nnn-Trading  Services 
07  T.ornl  Auihorities  have,  in  inn^t  cases,  classified  the  undfM'tak- 
ings  or  authorities  in  tlicir  respective  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
scheduling  appro|>Tiato  minimum  wages  rates  for  each  class.  In- 
dividual undertakings  or  authorities,  or  their  workpeople,  have, 
in  a  considerable  mimbei-  of  instances,  lodged  af^if^eals  for  a  lower 
or  a  higher  classification,  as  the  case  might  be.  than  tlint  originally 
determin(^d  ')\   the  District  Coimcil.    Sucli  ap{)(\i]-  have  generally 
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been  heard  and  determined  by  the  District  Councils  themselves, 
or  in  the  first  instance,  by  committees  designated  for  the  purpose. 
In  a  few  cases,  there  has  been  a  further  appeal  to  the  National 
Joint  Industrial  Council  concerned. 

As  an  example  of  (c)  above,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
procedure  adopted  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the 
Tramway  industry,  with  reference  to  an  agreement  concluded 
between  the  employers  and  workpeople  concerned  in  March, 
1919,  i.e.,  before  the  constitution  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council, 
with  reference  to  hours,  overtime  and  holidays.  This  agreement 
gave  rise  to  a  considerable  number  of  questions  as  to  its 
application  in  particular  cases,  and  as  to  its  interpretation.  Such 
questions  were  remitted  to  a  Standing  Committee  of  the 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council  which  met  regularly  in  order 
to  deal  with  them.  The  cases  were  generally  settled  by  the 
Standing  Committee,  but  in  some  instances  the  Committee  found 
it  necessary  to  refer  the  case  to  the  National  Council  for  decision. 
A  revised  agreement  was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
on  11th  Apnl,  1922,  and  questions  arising  under  it  are  similarly 
dealt  with. 

The  work  of  the  Councils  and  Reconstruction  Committees 
in  preventing  stoppages  of  work  has  been  attended  with  a  very 
considerable  measure  of  success — a  fact  due  in  the  main  to  the 
task  of  mediation  being  undertaken  by  the  members  of  the 
industrv  themselves  w^ith  the  minimum  of  formality  and  delav. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  where  the 
establishment  of  special  machinery  has  not  been  considered 
necessary,  the  mere  existence  of  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  on 
which  tlie  organisations  on  both  sides  are  constantly  in  touch  has 
been  effective  in  obviating  disputes.  Cases  very  frequently  arise 
in  individual  firms  or  localities  where  an  informal  discussion 
between  the  representatives  o^  the  Trade  Unions  and  the  Em- 
ployers' Associations  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council, 
suffices  to  secure  that  the  necessary  steps  towards  an  adjustment 
of  the  matter  are  taken.  The  fuller  ac(iuaintance  which  results 
from  regular  intercourse  on  Joint  Industrial  Councils  or  Com- 
mittees betw^een  the  leaders  of  either  side  greatly  diminishes  the 
opportunity  for  disputes  to  arise  through  lack  of  goodwill  or  of 
mutual  understanding.  Further,  the  fact  of  such  matters  being 
liable  to  discussion  by  either  side  pf  the  Council  or  by  the  Council 
itself  in  full  session,  renders  it  difficult  for  an  individual  associa- 
tion or  grou}^  of  persons  to  maintain  an  unreasonable  attitude 
towards  other  fiarties  similarly  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Supplementary  to  this  phase  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils' 
activities  is  the  sjiecific  provision  in  the  Industrial  Courts  Act, 
1919  (which,  inter  alia,  embodied  the  recommendations  of  the 
fourth  report  of  the  "  Whitley  "  Committee  on  "  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  '"i,  that,  before  a  difference  can  be  referred  to 
arbitration  under  the  Act,  exhaustive  use  must  be  made  of  the 
conciliation  machinery  existing  by  agreement  between  organised 
employers  ;ind  woikpeople.  On  the  basis  of  this  provision  it  is 
the  policy  of  tlie   Government  tliat,  in  an  industry  in  which  a 
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Joint  Iiulustrial  CoiuK-il  or  sirnihir  body  exists  every  possible 
means  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  by  means  of  that  body  should 
be  exhausted  before  the  intervention  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  or 
other  indei.endent  party  is  sought.  Should  the  intervention  ol 
the  Ministry  or  of  anv  independent  party  be  deemed  desirable, 
the  machinery  of  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  enables  that  inter- 
vention to  be"  made  in  a  suitable  manner  nnd  with  the  greatest 
prospect  of  success. 

Chapter  UT. 
Unemployment,    Research   and  Statistics. 

In  this  ajid  tiie  following  chapters  some  account  is  given  of  the 
work  ',.r  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  regard  to  the  more  general 
TDroblems  indicated  in  the  Whitley  Report  and  included  in  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  Councils,  namely,  such  matters  as 
unemplovment,  industrial  organisation,  research  and  statistics, 
health  and  welfare,  education  and  technical  training,  etc 
It  was  in  the  inclusion  of  such  topics  in  the  functions  ot 
the  Joint  Industrii.l  Councils  that  the  essentially  new  departure 
involved  in  the  Whitlev  Scheme  resided;  and  the  work  ot  the 
Councils  in  these  fields  will  probably  prove  a  determining  iactor 
in  the  success  of  the  general  movement. 

It  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  approach  to  industrial  problems 
of  general,  as  well  as  special,  application  by  joint  bodies  repre- 
sentino  specific  industries  and  acting,  for  the  present  at  least 
largely  independently  of  one  another,  is  still  m  the  exi>erimental 
stage,  and  some  time  must  yet  elapse  before  any  con- 
clusion can  be  foi-med  as  to  the  full  possibilities  of  such  action. 

Unemployment. 

These  considerations  appl\  with  special  relevance  to  the  pro- 
blem of  unemployment.  The  activity  of  indivuhial  C.)uncils 
in  relation  to  this  problem  tends  to  be  limited  to  the 
question  of  its  incidence  upim  the  particular  trades  c(^n- 
cerned  but  even  in  this  respect  the  present  situation  :n 
industry  presents  obstacles  to  progress  which  can  only  gradually 

be  surmounted.  ^         .,  j.u 

Tfie  attention  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  was  on  three 
occasion,  during  the  period  covered  by  this  Reix>rt  expressly 
directed  by  the  Minister  of  T.abour  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. In  Januarv,  1020,  a  circular  letter  was  issued  cnlling  the 
attention  of  the  Councils  to  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Bill 
then  before  Parliament  (subsequently  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act  of  Julv,  1920)  and  especially  to  the  provisions  m 
^rirtue  of  which  industries  might  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  contract  out  of  the  State  scheme  <.r  ii.ight 
oc;tahlish  supplementary  schemes  in  conjunction  therewith 

\  number  of  Councils  and  Committees  made  substantial  [>ro- 
frress  with  the  consideration  of  contracting-oiit  scliemos  hut.  for 
various  rea.sons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  the  -reat  depression 
in  trirlo  \yh\rh  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  little  use- 
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was  made  of  the  opi^ortunity  atforded  by  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act,  1920.  The  position  was  changed  by  the  passing 
of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  (No.  2)  Act  of  June,  1921, 
under  which  the  power  of  the  Minister  of  Ijabour  to  approve 
contracting-out  schemes  was  postponed  until  such  time  as  the 
condition  of  the  Central  Unemployment  Fund  again  permits  of 
tlie  establishment  of  schemes  for  the  dealing  with  unemployment 
on  an  industrial  basis. 

In  February.  1922,  the  Minister  of  Labour  again  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Industrial 
Reconstruction  Committees,  as  w^ell  as  to  other  industrial  bodies, 
directing  attention  to  the  matter  and  asking  each  industry  to 
think  out  a  method  of  dealing  with  unemployment  insurance  in 
its  trade,  so  that  the  Government  might  be  in  a  position  to  know 
the  considered  views  of  employers  and  employed  in  each  industry, 
and  might  be  able  to  consider  any  practical  proposals  that  might 
be  put  forward. 

Among  the  Councils  and  Committees  wdiich  considered,  and 
replied  to,  the  Minister's  circulars  were  Artificial  Stone,  Boot 
and  Shoe,  Building,  Carpets,  Cooperage,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Match 
Manufacturing,  Needles  and  Fis'h-hooks ,  Silk,  Tin  Mining, 
Waterworks,  Wire-drawing. 

The  other  occasion  on  which  the  attention  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  was  specifically  drawn  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment  was  on  31st  December.  1920, 
when  a  letter  was  issued  to  all  the  Councils,  urging  them  to  con- 
sider what  re-arrangements  could  be  made  in  the  industries  w^hich 
they  represented  to  give  partial  employment  to  the  maximum 
number  of  workpeople. 

The  Minister  stated  that  the  Government  proposed  to  apply 
the  principle  of  short  time  in  the  Royal  Dockyards  and  other 
Government  Industrial  Establishments  and  looked  to  organised 
industry  to  do  what  it  could  to  keep  the  number  of  wholly 
unemployed  as  low  as  possible. 

The  discussion  by  a  number  of  Councils  of  the  Minister's  letter 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  short  time  w^as  already 
recognised  by  many  industries  and  in  some  w^as  at  that  time 
being  applied  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  the  existing 
conditions.  Other  Councils  made  suggestions  to  their  constituents 
whereby  the  unemployment  position  might  be  alleviated.  For 
example,  the  Electrical  Cable  Making  Council  agreed  to  recom- 
mend to  the  trade  that  as  great  a  number  of  8-hour  shifts  as  pos- 
sible should  be  worked  without  overtime  :  the  London  District 
Council  of  the  Cooperage  industry  decided  to  advise  firms  so  to 
limit  the  output  of  piece-w-orkers  that  their  earnings  should  not 
exceed  the  day-rate  level,  while  others  passed  resolutions  recom- 
mending short  time  as  preferable  to  discharge  in  times  of  indus- 
trial depression.  The  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Lock, 
Latch  and  Key  industry  resolved  to  issue  a  circular  to  all  feder- 
ated   employer?   in    the  trade,    recommending   the    adoption    by 
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them  of  systematic  short  time  and  suggesting  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  employment  of  single  rather  than  married 
women  and  of  men  who  had  remained  in  the  industry  during  the 
w^ar. 

While  the  action  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  in  regard 
to  such  proposals  as  the  foregoing  must  necessarily  be  con- 
fined to  matters  of  general  principle,  for  whose  practical 
application  decentralised  joint  machinery  is  essential,  the  Councils 
would  appear  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  general  problems  involved  in  the  question  of  unemployment, 
since  they  provide  for  each  industry  a  centre  at  which  the  know- 
ledge, the  experience,  and  the  constructive  proposals  of  all 
concerned  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

Moreover,  the  Councils  also  provide  means  for  discussion 
between  allied  industries.  Thus  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  trade  and  consequent  alleviation  of  unemployment  were  pre- 
pared in  the  autumn  of  1921  by  the  organised  bodies  in  the 
Electrical  Industry.  At  the  beginning  of  October,  the  Industrial 
Council  for  the  Electrical  Cable  Making  Industry  appointed 
Committees  for  the  following  purposes  :  — 

(a)  "  To  consider  the  advisability  of  discussing  the  situation 
witli  Associated  Bodies  with  a  view  to  framing  pro- 
posals which  the  industry  as  a  whole  might  place 
before  the  Cabinet  Committee  [on  unemployment]. 

(6)  To  consider  whether  any  steps  can  be  taken  in  regard 
to  the  electrification  schemes  prepared  and  in  prepara- 
tion by  various  railway  companies,  with  a  view  to 
accelerating  the  putting  in  hand  of  work. 

(c)  To  examine  how  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  can  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Government  Departments,  Public 
Bodies,  and  large  buyers  to  forecast  their  probable 
future  requirements,  and  put  the  work  in  hand  imme- 
diately." 

As  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  first  Committee,  a  Joint 
Conference  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  for  the  Electrical  Cable  Making,  Electricity  Supply, 
and  Electrical  Contracting  Industries,  the  British  Electrical  and 
Allied  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Electrical  Wholesalers' 
Federation,  and  the  British  Electrical  Development  Association 
was  formed  and  within  a  month  of  the  inception  of  the  idea, 
enquiries  had  been  made,  schemes  considered,  aii'l  dt^finite  con- 
structive proposals  put  before  the  Government. 

Their  deliberations  took  place  under  two  headings  : — 

1.  "To  examine  and  consider  what  steps  can  be  taken  to 

secure  the  permanent  restoration  of  trade  and  finance 
in  the  Electrical  Industry. 

2.  To  consider  what  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  immediate 

alleviation     of     unemployment      in     the     Electrical 
Industry." 
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Under  the  former  heading,  the  Conference  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  define,  as  early  as  possible,  their  pohcy  with  regard  to  the 
future  control  of  Electricity  Supply  in  order  to  dissipate  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  which  was  causing  a  marked  disinchnation  to  invest 
capital  in  the  industry,  and  requested  that  the  findings  of  the 
Electricity  Commissioners  on  the  schemes  already  submitted  for 
the  grouping  of  undertakings  should  be  issued  with  all  possible 
speed,  in  order  that  urgent  electrical  extensions  might  be  carried 

out. 

The  Conference  also  requested  authority  for  supply  undertak- 
ings to  increase  their  charges  and  made  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  expediting  the  important  projects  for  electrification  con- 
templated by  some  of  the  railways. 

Under  the  second  heading,  the  Conference  set  out  the  position 
with  regard  to  development  schemes  and  suggested  that  Govern- 
ment assistance  should  be  given  tow^ards  interest  payments 
and  the  postponement  of  sinking  funds  for  a  reasonable  period. 
The  Government  were  urged  to  put  into  immediate  operation 
the  large  schemes  for  the  extension  of  the  Telephone  system 
(Underground  Cables)  and  to  give  financial  assistance  to  schemes 
for  extension  of  tube  and  railway  electrifications.  Suggestions 
were  made  for  the  provision  of  employment  by  fhe  re-wiring  of 
electrical  installations  in  certain  public  buildings  and  Government 
offices  and  in  various  places  of  public  entertainment,  where  the 
installations  were  alleged   to  be  obsolete   and  possibly  unsafe. 

Subsequently,  a  deputation  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
Minister  of  Health,  the  Parliamentary  Secretarv^  to  the  Minister 
of  Transport  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Electricity  Commissioners. 


Eesearch  and  Statistics. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Pottery  industry  was  the  first 
Council  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  internal  condition  of  an 
industry.  As  early  as  February,  1918,  three  standing  investigat- 
ing Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Council,  one  for  Eesearch 
and  Designs,  one  for  Statistics  and  Enquiries,  and  a  third  for 
W^ages  and  Conditions.  The  first-named  Committee  has  con- 
sidered education  and  welfare  questions,  the  second  has  itself 
set  up  an  enquiry  into  the  financial  ]^)osition  of  the  industry,  the 
relation  of  profit  to  turnover,  the  wages  paid  to  the  operatives 
and  the  systems  of  payment  prevailing  in  the  industry,  while 
the  third  has  dealt  with  current  questions  such  as  Apprenticeship 
schemes,  Interrupted  Apprenticeships  through  war  conditions, 
employinent  of  juveniles,  shortage  of  materials  and  departmental 

rates  of  payment.  .      .    i. 

Mention  will  be  made  later  in  this  Eeport  of  the  work  ot  the 
Eesearch  and  Designs  Committee  in  connection  with  education 
and  the  welfare  conditions  in  the  Industry,  and  also  of  the 
activities  of  the  Wages  and  Conditions  Committee  in  connection 
with  Apprenticeship,  etc.  It  is  proposed  here  to  deal  with  the 
financial  investigations  of  the  Statistical  and  Enquiries 
Committee. 
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The  duty  of  this  Committee,  as  defined  by  the  Council,  was 
to  supervise  "  the  collection  of  full  statistics  on  wages,  making 
prices,  and  average  percentage  of  profits  on  turnover,  and  on 
materials,  markets,  costs,  etc.,  and  to  encourage  the  study  and 
promotion  of  scientific  practical  systems  of  costings  to  this  end." 

A  two-fold  enquiry  began,  into  the  average  earnings  of  piece- 
workers and  into  the  relation  of  profit  to  turnover.  Much  in- 
formation with  regard  to  making  prices  and  conditions  was 
collected  by  the  Pottery  Workers'  Society  and  by  the  Manufac- 
turers and  a  further  enquiry  into  average  piece-w^ork  earnings 
brought  in  figures  covering  a  majority  of  the  workers.  The 
extreme  (hfficulty  of  tabulating  the  information  received  as  to 
making  prices  and  conditions,  revealed  the  necessity  for  enquiry 
on  other  snnplified  lines,  but  the  results  of  the  enquiry  into 
average  piece-work  earnings  was  considered  suitable  for  com- 
pilation into  valuable  statistics.  The  Statistical  and  Enquiries 
Committee  have  already  reached  agreement,  in  their  consideration 
of  the  relation  of  profits  to  turnover,  on  the  deductions  from 
turnover  to  be  made  for  management,  rent  and  depreciation, 
life  of  buildings  and  machinery,  management  by  proprietors, 
directors  and  managing-directors,  and  other  points  of  principle, 
and  has  obtained  Eeturns  on  the  average  percentage  of  profits 
on  turnover.  Sir  John  Mann  has  been  appointed  Accountant 
to   the    Council  for    the   purpose    of    verifying   statistics,    when 

required. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Wire  manufacturing  industry,  the  following  clause  stands 
sixth  on  the  list  of  functions  :  — "  The  collection  and  the  regular 
consideration  of  statistics  and  information  on  matters  a[)pertain- 
ing  to  the  industry,"  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  on  12th  August,  1919,  it  was  decided  to 
issue  a  letter  to  all  firms  represented  on  the  Council  who  were 
primarily  engaged  in  wire-drawing  to  ask  them  to  make  a  return 
under  the  following  headings  :  — 

1.  Total  Capital  estimated  on  the  principles  laid  down  by 

the  Finance  Acts,  that  is  to  say,  total  Assets  less 
Tjiabilities.  Tt  was  agreed,  however,  that  Debentures 
should  not  be  included  among  Liabilities,  and  that 
Debenture  interest  should  be  included  in  the  amount 
of  distributed  profits. 

2.  Total   Wages — wages   being  defined   as   remuneration  to 

all  workers  in  the  Industry  subject  to  National  Insur- 
ance contributions. 

3.  Salaries.     This  to  include  payment  to  all  other  employees 

in  the  Industry,  including  Directors,  whose  remunera- 
tion is  not  subject  to  National  Insurance  contributions. 
Any  commissions  upon  profit  or  otherwise,  payable 
to  such  employees,  to  be  included. 

4.  State  and  Local  Taxation,  and  payments  under  Nationnl 

Insurance  Acts,  and  particulars  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty. 
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5.  Amounts  distributed  among  Shareholders  and  Debenture 

holders  as  interest  upon  Capital. 

6.  Amount  of  fixed  profits  allocated  to  reserve  and  special 

depreciation. 

7.  Aggregate  tonnage  output  of  the  Wire   Industry. 

8.  Total  number  of  wage-earners  as  defined  in  Clause  2. 

9.  Total  amount  paid  by  the  Industry  for  traffic  purposes, 

including  payments  to  Kailway   Companies,  Canals, 
and  carting. 
10.   Total  Coal  consumption. 

From  the  replies  received  to  this  circular,  the  figures  given 
by  thirteen  of  the  most  representative  firms,  estimated  to  cover 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  industry,  were  taken  and  the 
aggregates  presented  to  the  Council  on  7th  June,  1921,  and 
published  in  the  annual  report  for  1920-21,  which  states,  "It 
was  hoped  that  this  would  do  much  towards  removing  mis- 
apprehension, and  creating  a  feeling  of  confidence  between  capital 
and  labour  in  the  industry." 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  the  first  Council  to  draw  up 
and  present  such  figures  to  the  trade.  Corresponding  figures  for 
the  year  ending  30th  June,  1921,  were  given  in  the  annual  report 
for  1921-22,  together  with  statistics  of  unemployment,  sickness, 
the  number  of  apprentices  and  the  proportion  of  apprentices 
to  journeymen  for  1920  and  1921  drawn  up  by  the  Amalgamated 
Wire  Drawers'   Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Joint  Industrial  Council 
to  study  the  details  of  the  application  to  all  sections  of  the  industry 
of  a  costing  system. 

The  determination  of  wages  claims  and  the  adjustment  of  w'ork- 
ing  conditions  often  involve  careful  investigation  into  the  exist- 
ing facts,  and  this  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  National 
Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Tramway  Industry.  On  two 
occasions,  thorough  statistical  researches  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  into  the  financial  position  of  the  industry  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  ability  to  comply  with  requests  for  increased 
wages  to  the  employees.  As  described  in  a  previous  chapter 
(see  page  93),  an  application  by  the  National  Transport  Worker's 
Federation  for  a  general  advance  of  wages  came  before  the  Council 
in  February,  1920,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  a  Sub-Committee 
to  consider  : 

1.  The  facts  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  living  ; 

2.  the  bonuses  paid  to  (a)  employees  in  the  non-industrial 

departments  of  the  public  service  administered  by 
Local  Authorities,  and  (b)  other  industries  of  a 
similar  character ; 

3.  the  general  financial  position  of  the  Tramways  Industry. 
The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  was  submitted  to  the  Council 

on  11th  March,   and  after  difficult  negotiations,  adjustments  of 
the  wages  claim  were  agreed. 
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In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  trade  union  side  of  the  Council 
put  forward  a  claim  for  a  further  advance  in  wages.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Tramway  Companies  were  unable  to  enter  into 
the  negotiations  and  the  Municipal  representatives  and  the  trade 
union  side  of  the  Council  appointed  their  respective  secretaries  to 
obtain  full  information  and  report  u|X)n  : — 

1.  The  increased  cost  of  living  compared  w^ith  the  increased 

wages  or  bonuses  paid  to  various  classes  of  tramway 
employees ; 

2.  a  comparison  between  the  wages  paid  to  the  various  classes 

of  tramway  employees  and  other  classes  of  comparable 
occupations ;  and 

3.  the  present   financial   position  of   the  various  Municipal 

Tramway  Undertakings  with  the  object  of  ascertain- 
ing (a)  the  increased  costs  of  operation  and  (h)  the 
result  of  the  increased  charging  powers  that  have  been 
put  into  force. 

On  13th  November  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Joint  Secretaries. 

As  stated  previously,  the  breakdown  of  negotiations  over  the 
wages  claim  led  to  the  appointment,  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
in  December,  1920,  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  under  Part  II  of  the 
Industrial  Courts  Act,  1919.  The  report  referred  to  above  may 
be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  enquiries  conducted  by 
this  Court. 

Statistical  enquiries,  such  as  have  been  above  indicated,  pro- 
vide an  agreed  basis  on  which  employers  and  workpeople  can 
meet  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  observed  that  frequent 
complaint  is  made  in  wage  negotiations  that  the  employers  have 
an  advantage  over  the  men's  reyiresentatives  in  that  they  alone 
are  acquainted  with  the  detailed  facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
industry.  Statistics,  available  to  the  employers  and  workpeople 
in  an  industry,  must  provide  a  useful  starting  point  for  discussion 
which  may  clarify  the  principles  on  which  wage  and  other  settle- 
ments should  be  determined  and  promote  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
for  the  advancement  of  the  industry.  For  the  solution  of 
problems  such  as  unemployment,  statistical  investigation  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  Such  investigations,  by  providing  means  for 
well-informed  discussion  by  persons  in  the  industry,  open  up  to 
the  Councils  a  wide  vista  of  usefulness. 


Chapter  IV. 

Education,  Training  and  Apprenticeship. 

Among  the  questions  with  which  the  Whitley  Committee 
suggested  that  the  National  Councils  should  deal,  or  allocate  to 
District  Councils  or  Works  Committees,  was  "  Technical  Educa- 
tion and  Training."  Arising  out  of  this  suggestion,  a  number  of 
Councils  have  included  within  their  functions  the  supervision  of 
entry  into,  and  training  for,  the  industry  concerned  and  co-opera- 
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tion  with  the  Educational  Authorities  in  the  arranging  of  educa- 
tion in  its  various  branches  for  the  industry.  In  this  con- 
nection the  following  relevant  extracts  from  the  constitution  of 
certain  Councils  may  be  quoted  as  typical  : — 

Admiralty  and  Office  of  Works  Departmental  Joint  Councils-: 
Industrial  Estahlishnients. 
The  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  entry  into,  and 
training  in,  the  various  establishments  concerned,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Trade  Joint  Councils  where  necessary, 
and  of  educational  questions  in  relation  thereto. 

Civil  Service:  Ad7}iinistrative  and  Legal  Departments. 

The  encouragement  of  the  further  education  of  Civil 
Servants  and  their  training  in  higher  administration  and 
organisation. 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

To  take  in  hand  the  question  of  apprenticeship  conditions ; 
the  adoption  of  suitable  methods  of  selection  for  apprentice- 
ship,  and   technical   training   for  apprentices,   learners  and 
journeymen  throughout  the  industry ;  the  removal  of  blind- 
alley  occupations. 
It  may  be  observed  in  the  first  place  that,  with  the  advance 
of  machinery  and  standardisation  of  machine  processes  and  for 
other  reasons,  apprenticeship  in  industry  has  become  less  common. 
A    modern    revival   of   interest   in    apprenticeship,    however,    is 
revealed  in  the  schemes  approved  by  the  Councils  which  are  given 
later  in  this  chapter.     Arrangements   are   now   in   operation  in 
several  industries  whereby  pupils  trained  for  two  or  three  years 
in  a  Junior  Technical  School  may  count  that  training  as  part  of 
the  period  of  their  indentures.     The  curriculum  of  these  Junior 
Technical    Schools   is   calculated    to    combine    a    sound    general 
education  with  an  adequate  trade  training  on  a  broad  basis  which 
will  enable  the  pupils  to  adapt  themselves  to  varying  conditions 
of  employment. 

A  further  recent  development  w411  be  observed  from  the  sub- 
joined details,  namely  the  introduction  of  a  fourth  party  to  the 
indentures  of  an  apprentice  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  In- 
dustrial Councils,  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Apprenticeship  Com- 
mittee standing  in  the  position  of  arbitrator  in  disputes  and  as  pro- 
tector of  the  interests  of  both  employer  and  apprentice,  the  agree- 
ment contemplating  that  he,  or  his  Committee,  may  cancel 
indentures,  arrange  for  the  transfer  of  an  apprentice  from  one 
employer  to  another  for  the  furtherance  of  his  education,  and 
supervise  the  progress  of  the  boy's  training. 

In  another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  training,  several  Councils 
have  formed  Advisory  Committees  to  collaborate  with  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  in  the  examination  schemes  arranged 
by  that  body.  The  certificates  awarded  by  the  Institute  to  suc- 
cessful candidates  imply  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the 
Councils,  by   availing  themselves  of  the   opportunities  afforded 
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to  students  and  by  offenng  the  benefit  of  their  industrial  ex- 
perience in  the  preparation  of  the  examinations,  are  able  to 
contribute   largely  to  the  cause  of   education. 

The  consideration  given  by   the  Councils   to  the    Ministry  of 
Labour  scheme  of  training  bond  fide  apprentices  whose  appren- 
ticeship was  inteiTupted  by   war   service   is  referred   to  later   in 
connection     with    other     schemes    of    demobilisation     and    re 
settlement  after  the  war  {see  p.   140). 

The  following  notes  will  give  some  indication  of  the  general 
work  of  the  Councils  in  regard  to  training. 

In  July,  1920,  a  small  Committee  was  set  up  by  the  Adyniralty 
Joint  Industrial  Council  to  deal  with  various  matters  affecting 
the  employment  of  juveniles  in  H.M.  Dockyards.  Questions 
concerning  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  for  apprentices  in  the 
Dockyard  schools  have  been  discussed  and  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  has  since  been  adopted,  that  the  upper 
age  limit  for  candidates  at  the  entrance  examinations  should  be 
altered  from  16  to  17  years.  The  Committee  took  the  view  that 
the  raising  of  the  major  age  limit  to  17  years  would  admit  of  the 
entry  of  secondary  school  boys  in  greater  numbers  than  formerly 
and  would  also  afford  prospective  candidates  the  opportunity  of 
continuing  their  general  education  in  the  public  schools  for  a  year 
longer  than  was  hitherto  the  case.  Also,  candidates  failing  one 
year  would  have  the  opportunity  to  compete  again. 

A  small  Sub-Committee  of  the  Building  Trades  Industrial 
Council  was  appointed  in  December,  1918,  to  prepare  details  of  a 
report  for  submission  to  the  Council,  and  thereafter,  to  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  subject  of  the  training  and  apprenticeship 
of  juveniles.  The  question  of  boy  labour  in  industry  was 
thoroughly  examined  by  this  Committee  during  the  ensuing  year 
and,  in  November,  19i9,  a  lleport  was  issued  and  adopted  by 
the  Council  containing  an  extensive  survey,  both  critical  and 
constructive,  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  training  of  juveniles. 

The  Keport  is  divided  under  the  following  main  headings  : — 

(1)  Preparation  for  Industry. 

(2)  The  threshold  of  Industry,   containing  suggestions   for 

assistance  in  the  choice  of  careers. 

(3)  Training  in  Industry,  containing  suggestions  for  voca- 

tional training  of  juveniles. 

(4)  Post-Apprenticeship  Period,   containing  suggestions  for 

the  education  of  journeymen. 
In   the  first   section  of  the   Report   the  Committee  had  under 
consideration  the  proposals  of  the  Education   Act  of  1918,   and 
the    following   opinions    were    expressed    in    regard    to   general 

education  :  — 

The  Committee  favour  the  raising  of  the  normal  school- 
leaving  age  to  16  with  optional  leaving  a  year  earlier. 

Where  necessary,  it  is  suggested  that  State  aid  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  should  be  given  to  promis- 
ing children  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  full  use  of 
the  facilities  for  secondary  education. 
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The  Committee,  while  not  regarding  the  primary  scheme 
as  a  means  for  specialised  training,  suggest  that  at  about 
12  years  of  age  boys  might  be  transferred  to  a  centralised 
school  for  special  training  where  it  appeared  advisable  and 
at  the  age  of  14  definite  technical  training  might  commence. 
Under  the  second  heading,  the  Committee  made  suggestions 
for  an  extension  of  the  work  of  Juvenile  Advisory  Committees 
attached  to  the  Juvenile  Employment  Exchanges.     They  recom- 
mended that  the  local  organisations  of  employers  and  of  work- 
people in  the  Building  Industry  should  be  directly  represented 
on  these  Committees  and  that  each  Juvenile  Advisory  Committee 
should  have  a  Building  Trades  Apprenticeship  Sub-Committee, 
with  separate  panels  for  each  craft  in  the  Industry. 

Under  the  third  heading,  the  Committee  suggested  that  boys 
should  become  indentured  to  suitably  selected  employers  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Sub-Committee  as  a  fourth  party 
to  the  indenture.  Recommendations  were  also  made  under  this 
section  in  regard  to  various  aspects  of  the  training  of  apprentices. 

Under  the  fourth  section  of  the  Report,  the  Committee  looked 
forward  to  an  eventual  possibility  of  the  opening  of  wider  facili- 
ties for  University  training  and  a  wider  opportunity  of  promotion 
in  the  Industry  to  qualified  craftsmen. 

This  Report  was  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Council  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  and  the  Committee  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
detailed  apprenticeship  scheme  in  accordance  wdth  their  recom- 
mendations. A  scheme  was  accordingly  drawn  up  and  adopted, 
together  with  a  model  form  of  indenture,  by  the  Industrial 
Council  in  March,  1920. 

The  detailed  scheme  recommended  the  establishment  in  each 
centre  of  the  Building  Industry  of  a  Committee  to  be  called 
the  "Local  Building  Trades  Apprenticeship  Committee,"  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  organised  employers  and  work- 
people in  the  district,  together  with,  if  so  desired,  representatives 
of  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 

In  August,  1920,  the  Council  decided  to  take  action  in  order 
to  secure  the  general  application  throughout  the  Industry  of  the 
Apprenticeship  Scheme,  and  the  Training  Depari^ment  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  was  approached  in  order  to  secure  the  assist- 
ance of  Local  Officers  in  bringing  together  the  various  bodies  con- 
cerned in  each  locality.  During  the  following  winter,  pamphlets 
explaining  the  proposals  were  printed  and  widely  circulated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Council,  and  a  large  number  of 
Local  Conferences  were  held  throughout  Great  Britain. 

Later,  the  Council  adopted  amendments  to  the  Appren- 
ticeship Scheme  to  allow  greater  freedom  to  local  bodies  regarding 
rates  of  wages  paid  to  apprentices  and  compulsory  attendance  at 
day  continuation  schools.  There  had  been  little  further  progress 
when  the  National  Federation  of  Building  Trades  Employers 
withdrew  from  the  Council  at  the  end  of  June,  1922.  Considera- 
tion   is,    however,   being  given   meanwhile    to   the   question  of 
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continuing  the  work  of  the  Council  in  connection  with  education, 
and  safety  and  welfare. 

The  Building  Education  Committee  recognised  also  that 
crafts  such  as  Painting  and  Plumbing  have  their  own  individual 
problems.  The  principles  of  the  main  and  craft  scheme  are  in  the 
former  trade  identical,  although  the  details  are  somewhat  varied 
to  meet  the  special  circumstances. 

The  numbing  National  Apprenticeship  Committee  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Institute  of  Plumbers,  and  the  Operative 
Plumbers,  in  collaboration  with  representatives  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Plumbers,  the  Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  iVrchitects,  the  ^Association  of  Technical 
Institutions,  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  Council  of  the  National  Registration  of  Plumbers.  It  will 
be  seen'  that  the  composition  of  the  governing  body  is  designed  to 
give  full  weight  to  the  various  interests  involved,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  for  historical  continuity 
of  interest  in  education. 

The  scheme  of  Indenture  is  stated  by  the  Council  to  have  been 
dra\vn  up  "  in  the  hope  that,  through  it,  the  general  standard  of 
craftsmanship  in  the  Plumbing  Trade  may  be  raised,  and  as  a  step 
forward  towards  the  time  when  every  plumber  should  be  a  true 
craftsman  and  bad  work  be  eliminated.  TFie  scheme  aims  at  the 
thorough  training  of  boys  entering  the  trade,  ensuring  both  that 
the  emplovers  shall  see  that  he  has  a  grounding  in  the  practical 
processes  of  the  craft,  and  that  by  attendance  at  a  Technical  School 
he  shall  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  processes  themselves,  and 
may  include  in  the  range  of  his  knowledge  other  branches  of  craft 
which  employers  may  not  have  the  facilities  for  teaching.  .  .  . 
It  is  suggested  that  the  actual  working  of  the  scheme  shall  be 
entrusted'^to  small  committees,  one  of  which  would  be  I'ormed  in 
every  large  town,  and  would  consist  of,  say.  three  employers,  three 
operatives,  the  Principal  or  Instructor  of  the  Technical  School, 
and  a  representative  of  the  local  Employment  Committee." 

The  Eocal  Apprenticeship  Council  is  to  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  apprenticeship  (wages,  hours,  working  conditions, 
etc.)  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Council :  it  may  also 
make  representations  to  the  Local  Education  Authority  in  regard 
to  the  elementary  school  training  of  those  boys  from  amongst 
whom  apprentices  for  the  plumbing  trade  in  its  area  are  likely  to 
be  drawn.     The  scheme  further  provides  that, 

"  An  examination  board  of  not  less  than  three  members,  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  National  or  any  Local  Apprenticeship 
Council,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Council  to  conduct 
examinations  for  apprentices.  The  apprentice  shall  sit  for  the 
first  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  and  thence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  year  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  year, 
according  to  his  own  option,  the  last  examination  to  be  instituted 
by  a  Committee  that  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Apprenticeship 
Council,  being  the  qualifying  examination  (under  the  National 
Registration  Council),  or  the  First  Class  Honours  Certificate  in 
Plumbers'  Work  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institut-e." 
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Two  alternative  schemes  are  provided.  Under  (a)  "  the 
boys  shall  be  apprenticed  to  the  employers,  if  possible  directly 
upon  leaving  the  elementary  school,  and  every  employer  shall 
undertake  to  give  every  apprentice  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
efficiently  learning  the  trade  (1)  in  the  workshop  and  on  jobs,  and 
(2)  by  attendance  at  a  Technical  School  on  not  less  than  two  half 
days  in  each  week  during  the  employer's  time,  and  without 
deduction  from  wages,  so  far  as  other  attendance  is  not  required  by 
the  Education  Acts.  The  apprentice  shall  further  be  bound  to 
attend  an  evening  course  on  two  evenings  each  week  while  the 
schools  are  open  and  shall  be  required  and  encouraged  to  sit  for 
the  examination  at  the  Technical  School  each  year."  Under 
(b)  "  apprentices  up  to  16  years  of  age  shall  be  bound  directly  to 
the  Council,  the  forms  of  indenture  being  executed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the  Council.  For  at  least  the  first 
two  years  of  apprenticeship,  they  shall  attend  a  specialised  course 
of  instruction  in  a  day  technical  school  approved  by  the  Council. 
At  the  termination  of  the  course,  the  apprentice  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  an  employer  under  the  same  kind  of  indenture." 

Early  in  1920  the  Cooperage  Industrial  Council  (which  was  then 
an  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee)  approached  the 
Coopers',  Brewers',  Vintners'  and  Distillers'  Companies,  and  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
their  co-operation  in  providing  technical  education.  Favourable 
replies  being  received,  the  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to  draft 
a  scheme  for  this  purpose.  The  preparation  of  an  apprenticeship 
scheme  for  the  industry  was  also  undertaken  early  in  1920,  when 
agreed  principles  were  formulated  and  a  draft  form  of  indenture 
approved.  In  April,  1921,  however,  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  applying  a  standard  scheme  throughout  the  country  led  the 
National  Council  to  refer  the  drafting  of  apprenticeship  schemes 
to  the  District  Councils,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  National 
body. 

The  Electrical  Contracting  Industrial  Council  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  advise  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  on  the 
syllabus  for  technical  examinations,  both  sides  of  the  Council 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  technical  examinations 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  industry.  The  Council 
has  also  had  under  consideration  apprentice  problems  as  to  wages 
(on  which  an  agreement  was  secured),  a  probationary  period 
on  completion  of  apprenticeship,  and  the  proportion  of  appren- 
tices to  journeymen,  but  no  decision  has  yet  been  found  possible 
on  the   latter  questions. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Gas 
industry  for  the  year  1920-1921  stated  that  the  subject  of 
education  had 

"  received  the  attention  of  the  Council  on  several  occasions, 
and  an  Educational  Advisoiy  Committee  was  appointed  on 
the  24th  November,  1920,  comprising  one  representative  each 
from  the  National  Gas  Council,  the  British  Commercial  Gas 
Association,  the  Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  and  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  four  representatives  from  the  National  Joint 
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Industrial  Council  (two  Employers'  and  two  Trade  Union 
representatives);  the  Chairman,  Mr.  D.  Milne  Watson, 
ex-officio ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Committee. 

This  Committee  met  early  in  January,  1921,  and  agreed 
to  limit  consideration  for  the  present  to  the  following  matters, 
viz.  :  — 

(1)  Whether  greater  and  more   widespread  facilities  are 

necessary  for  training  men  to  occupy  minor  posts 
of  responsibility,  such  as  foremen  in  large,  and 
managers  of  small,  works  and  the  nature  of  the 
training  which  should  be  provided. 

(2)  The  training,  including  any  pre-apprenticeship  educa- 

tion, of  the  skilled  men  employed  in  distribution. 

(3)  In  what  ways  the  general  educational  welfare  of  all 

workers  in  the  industry  can  be  fostered 
A  form  of  Questionnaire  has  been  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
Gas  Undertakings  in  order  that  the  Committee  may  have 
before  them   the  fullest  possible  information  as  to  existing 
educational   facilities." 

It  is  underst(X)d  tliat  the  matter  has  been  under  the  further 
(jon  si  deration  of  the  Educational  Advisory  Connnittee,  and  that 
a  series  of  lectures  dealing  with  subjects  concerning  the  industry 
has  been  prepared. 

A  Connnittee  to  deal  with  the  question  of  technical  education, 
and  including  representatives  of  the  Institulu-n  of  H(niting  and 
Ventilating  Engineers,  was  a p [pointed  as  a  resiili  oi  discussions 
at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Industrial  Council  ior  11  idling 
and  Domestic  Engineering ,  in  January.  1020.  when  an  officer 
of  the  Board  of  I'^ducation  addressed  the  Council  on  the  subject 
of  improving  the  existing  facilities  for  technical  fraininp-.  The 
Connnittee  has  taken  steps  to  further  the  formation  of  technical 
classes  for  workers  in  the  industry  and  in  this  connection  has 
issued  a  booklet  entitled  "  Advice  to  Inteiidniii  Students  as  to 
Courses  of  Study."  In  this  booklet  three  grades  of  courses  are 
outlined  : 

in)  The  Junior,  or   Preliminary  Technical  Course. 

(6)  The  Senior,  or  Engineering  Science  Course. 

(c)  Tlie  Special,  or  Heating,  A'entilating  and  Domestic 
Engineering  Course. 
Courses  (a)  and  ih)  nr(»  universal  in  all  technical  schools  which 
include  engineering  as  part  of  their  ordinary  eiuTiculum.  l^^or 
the  Special  Course  ic)  classes  would  have  to  be  formed  at  the 
large  centres  in  the  country  so  soon  as  sufficient  students  are 
availa])le.     Each  of  the  three  courses  will  occupv  two  vears.     In 

1-      «.  c 

the  Junior  Course,  the  student  \\\\\  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  mechanics  and  [physics,  practical  mathematics  and 
drawing;  in  the  Senior  Course,  the  syllabus  in(dudes  further 
practical  mathematics,  engineering  and  drawing,  and  engineering 
science — mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics  and  physics; 
the   Special   Course  includes  heating,    ventilatinj?  find   domestic 
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engineering  (combustion  of  fuel,  pipes  and  fittings,  hot  water 
supply,  heating,  ventilation,  working  tools  and  drawings),  and 
the  principles  of  building  construction. 

The  Education  Committee  selected  a  number  of  large  towns  m 
the  country  and  interested  individuals  were  selected  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  calUng  meetings  to  elect  local  Education  Committees 
to  carry  out  the  scheme.  In  a  few  centres  a  definite  start  has 
been  made  and  a  number  of  students  commenced  classes  in  the 
autimm  of  1922.  A  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  fact 
that  apprentices  have  to  work  on  jobs  away  from  home  and  are 
prevented  from  regularly  attending  the  classes.  This  difficulty 
has  been  overcome  to  some  extent  in  individual  cases  by  students 
exchanging  their  papers.  There  is  no  provision  for  correspond- 
ence tuition  at  the  technical  schools,  and  the  difficulty  is  not 
easy  to  meet.  The  Committee,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  had  under  consideration  the  inclusion 
in  the  form  of  indenture  generally  issued  in  this  industry  of  a 
clause  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  technical 
classes  up  to  the  age  of  19,  and  it  has  also  made  recommendations 
\\ith  regard  to  the  wages  of  apprentices  entering  workshop 
training  after  attending  a  junior  technical  school.  A  standard 
apprenticeship  scheme  was  also  adopted  by  the  Council,  and 
consideration  was  given  to  the  possibihty  of  fixing  a  ratio  to 
govern  the  employment  of  apprentices  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  journeymen,  but  owing  to  the  abnormal  state  of  trade, 
and  the  variety  of  local  arrangements,  no  national  agr'eement  on 
this  matter  has  yet  been  possible. 

A  scheme  of  indenture  for  a|)prentices  was  approved  in  June, 
1920,  bv  the  London  District  Reconstruction  Committee,  subse- 
quently'the  Joint  Industrial  (District)  Council  for  the  Making-up 
and  Packing  of  TcMiles  for  Export. 

At  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Needles  and  Fish-liooks 
Council  held  at  Eedditch  in  June,  1920,  it  was  announced  that 
the  Eocad  Education  Authorities  were  willing  to  form  an  evening 
class  for  Toolmakers,  and  the  Employers'  Associations  were  in- 
vited to  subscribe  towards  the  cost  of  the  classes.  The  request 
was  acceded  to  and  the  Council  agreed  as  to  a  suital)le  teacher. 
]3y  Xov(Mnb(T,  1920,  the  arrangements  were  complete  and 
towards  the  end  of  that  month  a  class  was  successfully  started 
with  14  students,  the  maximum  for  which  accommodation  coidd 
be  provided.  The  classes  have  since  been  held  each  winter  and 
have  been  well  attended. 

The  question  of  an  Ap{)renticeship  Scheme  for  the  industry  was 
brought  before  the  Council  in  January,  1921,  by  one  of  the 
Works  Committees  in  the  industry  which  had  formulated  a 
detailed  scheme,  and  arising  out  of  the  discussions,  it  was  decided 
to  appoint  a  Sub-Committee  (1)  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
desirabilitv  of  a  general  Apprenticeship  Scheme  for  the  industry  ; 
and  (2)  if  favourable,  to  draft  such  a  scheme  for  submission  to 
the  full  Council.  The  Sub-Committee  has  considered  the  results 
of  an   investigation  into  the   present  methods  of  recruiting  and 
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training  for  skilled  labour;  as  several  branches  of  the  trade  have 
yet  to  be  considered,  no  decision  has  yet  been  reached. 

Frequent  discussions  at  meetings  of  the  Council  eventually  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  l)ranch  of  th(^  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion for  the  town  and  district.  Weekly  lectures  at  the  Technical 
School  on  economics  and  literature  are  stated  to  be  well  attended. 
A  Sub-Committee  of  the  Optical  InstnuNcnis  Interim  Kecon- 
struction  Committee  was  appointed  in  October,  1919,  to  recom- 
mend conditions  for  the  employment  and  training  of  juvenile 
workers  in  the  industry,  in  order  that,  after  consideration 
by  the  full  Ucconstruction  Committee^,  a  scheme  should  be 
recommended  for  adoption  by  all  employers.  The  report 
of  the  Sub-Committee  was  considered  and,  as  to  its  main 
features,  adopted  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Reconstruction 
Committee  held  on  27th  x\pril,  1920,  at  which  meeting  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science,  the  Northampton 
Polytechnic  Institute,  the  L.C.C.  Education  Department,  the 
Juvenile  Empjoyment  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
and  the  Technical  Optical  Committee  were  present  by  invitation. 
The  re}X)rt  of  the  Sub-Committee  begins  by  stating  that, 

The  Industry  must  suffer  from  any  neglect  to  provide  for 

adequate  recruitment  and  training  on  equitable  and  attractive 

terms.     It  cannot  afford  the  loss  which  would   follov;  from 

failure  to  develop  its  recruits." 

The  Report  proceeds  to  recommend  that  "  apprenticeship  should 

be  by  indenture,  should  commence  at  the  age  of  15,  and  should 

endure   for   5   years."      The   following  recommendation    is   also 

made  : — 

In  order  to  prevent  likely  boys  from  being  diverted  to 
other   industries   unless   suitable   provision    is   made    for   en- 
couraging them  immediately  on  leaving  school,  it  is  important 
that   employers   should   so   far  as  possible  provide  work   for 
boys  of  14  to  15  years  of  age,  which,  while  not  being  training 
in  the  making  of  scientific  instruments,  would  [)c  of  use  to 
the  boys  when  the  time  of  apprenticeship  begins.  ...  As  far 
as  possible  an  apprentice  should  be  trained  in  all  I  he  branches 
of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  factory  where  h(^  is  employed. 
The  apprentices  should  be  encouraged  to  make  during  their 
ap])renticeship  two  or  more  articles  in  order  to  illustrate  their 
proficiency,  and  a  certain  specified  time  should  be  allowed 
for   this   purpose.        The   employer   should    certify    that   tlie 
articles  were  made  by  the  apprentice  and  they  should  become 
the  apprentice's  property." 
The  RefK)rt  recommended   a  spcn-ified  form  of  indenture  with 
provision  for  attendance  at  technical   cliisses  in  the   employer's 
time,  and  further  ]n-o}x>sed  that  a  standing  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Reconstruction  Committee  should  be  established  to  supervise  the 
entire  administration  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  the  industry. 
It  was  further  recommended  that  the  sdieme  should  l)e  woi-ked  in 
close  co-operation  with  the  Juv(^nile  Employment  Committees  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Agreement  was  not  reached  on  recommended  rates  of  payment  ; 
and  the  Ref)ort  has  yet  to  be  put  into  operation. 
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The  Technical  Section  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  has 
recently  appointed  a  special  Sub-Committee  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  workpeople  in  the  industry. 
This  matter  came  before  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the 
industry  in  July,  1922,  and  in  response  to  an  invitation  from 
the  Committee  *  for  the  support  and  co-operation  of  the  work- 
people, the  Workers'  Side  of  the  Council  appointed  four  repre- 
sentatives to  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Sub-Committee.  One 
difficultv  which  the  Committee  has  set  itself  to  overcome  is  the 
necessity  for  bridging  the  gap  at  present  existing  between  the 
standard  of  the  elementary  school  and  the  lowest  standard  of 
technical  classes.  The  Sub-Committee  is  proceeding  with  the 
preparation  of  a  preliminary  text-book  on  papermaking  of  a  very 
elementary  nature,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  understood  by  those 
whose  general  education  is  not  far  advanced.  A  syllabus  of 
advice  for  home  study  is  also  being  compiled  with  a  view  to 
helping  workers  in  isolated  mills  who  are  unable  to  attend 
technical  classes. 

In  April,  1919,  the  attention  of  the  Pottery  Council  was  directed 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1918  in  which  considerable  interest  was 
shown  by  both  sides.  The  Council  communicated  with  the  Board 
of  Education  and  with  the  Local  Education  Authorities  and 
joint  conferences  with  these  authorities  were  held.  As  a  result, 
the  Research  Committee  of  the  Council  was  instructed  to  prepai^e 
a  report  on  the  curricula  for  elementary  schools  and  for  the  pro- 
posed continuation  classes.  The  report  of  this  Committee  was 
presented  to  the  Council  m  July,  1919.  and  widely  circulated,  both 
to  the  Educational  Authorities  in  all  areas  in  which  pottery  work 
is  carried  on  and  throughout  the  industry  generally.  The  work 
of  the  Committee  was  continued  during  the  following  wmter 
in  regard,  more  especially,  to  continued  education  for  pottery 
workers,  and   a  second  report  was  presented  in   June.  1920. 

In  its  first  report,  the  Committee  had  made  suggestions  as  to 
the  general  training  of  juveniles  in  elementary  schools,  and  coni- 
pulsorv  dav  continuation  schools  up  to  the  age  of  16.  The  recom- 
mendiitions  of  this  report  refer,  among  other  matters,  to  the 
importance  of  physical  training,  medical  service,  practical  work 
and,  where  necessary,  the  provision  of  meals.  _  Education  in  the 
Cominittee's  opinion  should  be  of  a  non-vocational  character  up 
to  the  age  of  IG.  In  its  second  report,  the  Committee  made  sug- 
gestions'^ for  the  supplementing  of  this  education  by  voluntary 
vocational  training  in  the  evening  and  suggested  curricula  for 
courses  of  a  commercial  character  and  of  a  technical  character 
(including  works'  calculations  and  drawings,  technical  science  and 
the  various  processes  of  the  industry  and  also  in  art  craftsmanship 
as  suitable  to  the  industry).  The  qiiestion  of  full-time  education 
in  technical  or  secondary ''schools  after  the  school-leaving  age  was 
considered  and  the  report  included  a  statistical  review  of  the 
employees  under  18  years  of  age  in  the  various  centres  of  the  in- 
dustr}%  compiled  with  a  view  to  estimatinir  the  probable  demand 
for  such  education.  The  Committee  also  examined  the  scope  of 
emplovment  in  the  industry  for  youths  of  average  ability  and  train 
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iiig  and  roncliided  from  a  review  of  existing  data  that  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  absorbing  a  larger  [iroportion  of  more  higlily 
trained  young  persons.  The  report  was  brought  to  the  notice 
both  of  the  industry  generally  and  of  the  Educational  Authorities 
and  was  very  favourably  received. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  contained  m  the  Eejwrt, 
the  Council,  in  1922,  offered  an  open  Technical  Scholarship  of 
;£'50  per  annum  tenable  for  three  years  to  candidates  over  16  years 
of  age  and  already  in  the  industry,  and  giving  evidence  of  satis- 
factory general  education  and  prepared  to  answer  questions  in 
elementary  Chemistry  and  Phyftics,  including  heat ;  the  selected 
candidate  being  required  to  attend  at  the  Central  School  of 
Pottery,  Stoke-on-Trent,  for  at  least  five  half  days  per  week  or  the 
equivalent  and  to  spend  the  remaining  five  half  days  per  week  in 
practical  work  in  a  pottery.  This  Scholarship  was  awarded  and 
became  operative  in  September,  1922.  The  Stoke-on-Trent 
Education  Committee  was  also  induced  to  offer  a  Technical 
Scholarship  of  ;£50  tenable  for  three  years  which,  however,  was 
confined  to  young  persons  whose  parents  or  guardians  were 
resident  in,  or  ratepayers  of,  the  County  Borough  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent.     This  Scholarship  also  was  aw-arded  in  September,  1922. 

The  question  of  apprenticeship  in  the  industry  has  also  received 
considerable  attention  from  the  Council.  This  question  was  a 
somewhat  complicated  one  owang  to  the  previous  absence  of  uni- 
formity in  the  industry,  especially  in  regard  to  indentures.  A 
draft  code  of  rules  governing  the  employment  of  apprentices  and 
the  rates  payable  was  submitted  for  joint  consideration  by  the 
operatives'  side  of  the  Coimcil  in  May,  1920.  and  formed  the 
basis  of  a  protracted  series  of  negotiations.  It  was  eventually 
decided  in  Januaiy.  1921,  that  the  scheme  originally  sniunitted 
should  be  re-drafted  and  submitted  to  the  manufacturers  in  a 
completed  form.  The  matter  was  somewhat  delayed  owing  to 
the  other  tasks  on  which  the  Council  was  engaged  and  to  certain 
difficulties  arising  in  the  industry,  but  Rules  for  the  regulation 
of  apprentices  in  the  Pottery  Industry  have  now  been  accepted 
by  the  Manufacturers'  and  Operatives'  Sections  and  adopted  by 
the  Council  under  which  a  Special  Committee  has  been  set  up 
to  denl  with  all  matters  in  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  Pules 
and  to  make  any  recommendations  as  to  alteration  or  amendment 
of  or  addition  thereto.  Tlie  Rules  contain  basic  principles  on 
which  a  scheme  can  be  extended  to  meet  conditions  which  may 
from  time  to  time  arise,  and  provide,  amongst  other  things, 
that  dnrinn-  tlie  teiTn  of  a[)j)renticeship,  the  employer  shall  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  give  every  opportunity  and  facility 
to  the  ;i{)prentice  to  learn  the  trade  to  which  he  is  apprenticed, 
in  such  f)rogressive  stages  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  liitn 
to  become  an  efficient  crnftsman. 

Meanwhile,  a  somewhat  interesting  developm(^nt  hnd  taken 
place.  Particulars  of  a  First  Aid  course  established  at  the 
Technical  College,  Huddersfield,  were  sent  to  the  Research  Com- 
mittee   of    the    Council    and    it   was   intimated    that    the    Local 
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Education  Authority  at  Hanley  was  ready  to  orgamsc  classes  of 
a  similar  nature  for  pottery  workers.     The  suggestion  met  with 
the  active  support  of  the   Council  and  winter  classes  are  being 
held        The   attendance   at  these   courses   was  considered   very 
satisfactory   bv   the   Council   and  efforts  have  been   made   with 
success  to  extend  their  formation  in  other  centres  of  the  mdustry. 
The  conditions  governing  apprenticeship  in  the  Printing  indus- 
try were  reviewed  by  a  Committee  of  the  Council  in  February, 
192U.  and  considerable  attention  was  given  to  a  report  of  this 
Committee  dealing,  among  other  matters,  with  the  number  ot 
apprentices  to  be  admitted  to  the  trade  and  the  nature  ot  the 
training  to  be  given.     It  appeared,  in  the  subsequent  discussions 
of  the  Council,  that  practice  in  regard  to  the  allocation  and  inden- 
turing of  apprentices  varied  considerably  as  between  the  dillerent 
localities  and  the  Council  considered  the  application  of  certain 
general     principles     as     to     indenture     and     the     transfer     ot 
apprentices  from  shop  to  shop  in  order  to  provide  a  thorougti 
general   training.      In  January,    1921,    the    question    was    again 
raised   on   the   Council    and   an   account    was   given    of    a    new 
s(^heme     of     indenture     w^hich     had     in    the     meantime     beeri 
adopted     in     one     section     in     the     industry.       The     Council 
appointed   a  joint   Committee  to   consider   and  report  upon^  the 
whole  subject  and  a  report  of  progress  w^as  made  by  this  Com- 
mittee in  April,   1921,   a  proposed  scheme  being   based   on  the 
building    scheme    outlined    above,    with    appropriate    alterations. 
In  submitting  their  interim  report,  the  Committee  intimated  their 
intention  of  proceeding  with  the  consideration  of  further  ques- 
tions, such  as  a  scale  of  wages  for  apprentices,  a  model  indenture, 
and  the  beet  method  of  dealing  with  those  youths  m  the  industry 
for   whom   continuity   of    employment    might   not   be  available. 
Interest  in  the  general  question  of  training  and  apprenticeship  is 
considerable  on  both  sides   of  this  Council  but  the   question   is 
complicated  by  the  variety  of  crafts  concerned  m  the  industry  and 
the  difference  of  practice  between  them  m   this  respect.      Ihe 
Committee  is  continuing  with  the  preparation  of  a  scheme. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Surgical  Instruments  Industrial  Councd 
in  October,  1920,  the  employers  put  forward  a  scheme  for  the 
training  of  apprentices,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1918  required  that  boys  leaving  school  at  the  age 
of  14  would  have  to  attend  continuation  classes.  The  scheme 
suoo-epted  that,  in  addition  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation schools,  two  evening  classes  a  week  were  desirable 
for  bovs  up  to  the  age  of  16.  The  matter  was  discussed  by 
the  Council  and  in  January,  1921,  a  revised  scheme  for  the 
training  of  apprentices  was  considered  in  conjunction  with  pro- 
posals for  the  inclusion  of  technical  education  in  the  terms  of 
agreement  of  apprentices.  The  Council  decided  that,  while 
attendance  at  evening  classes  should  not  be  made  a  condition 
of  the  terms  of  agreement,  it  should  be  encouraged.  This  Council 
has  also  at  several  meetings  had  under  consideration  the  propor- 
tion of  bovs  to  men  employed  in  the  industry. 
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The  Ti)i-})iining  Industrial  Council  agreed  at  its  second  meeting 
in  February,  1919,  to  co-operate  with  the  School  of  Mines  m 
obtaining  suitable  candidates  for  ^he  scholarships  offered  by  the 
County  Education  Authorities. 

The  question  of  juvenile  employment  was  considered  through- 
out 1919  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Vehicle  Bnildimj  Industrial 
Council,  \\\\w\\  in  November  of  that  year  made  certain  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  use  of  indentures  (for  which  a  model  form 
was  submitted),  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  the  provision  of  cer- 
tificates for  apprentices  and  other  matters.  '1  h^sTecommenda- 
tions  were  considered  by  the  Council  in  February,  1920,  and 
agreement  was  reached  as  to  a  scale  of  payment  for  apprentices. 
The  subsequent  break-up  of  this  Council  prevented  further  action 
being  taken  in  the  matter. 


Chapter  V. 


Weiiare,  and  Allied  Topi 
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The  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  present  and  the  succeeding 
Chapter  (safety,  health  and  welfare,  commercial  and  other  prob- 
lems relevant  to  the  smooth  and  efficient  working  of  industry) 
further  illustrate  the  activities  distinguishing  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  from  the  Voluntary  Conciliation  Boards  which,  while 
providing  the  chief  machinery  for  the  discussion  of  differences 
between  employers  and  workpeople  before  the  war,  limited  their 
scope  mainly  to  questions  of  wages  and  working  conditions.  These 
various  matters  have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  either  on  their  own  initia- 
tive or  frequently  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  Department 
concerned.  In  pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Whitley 
Report  and  of  the  Government's  undertaking  to  recognise  the 
Councils  as  the  official  standing  Consultative  Conmditees  on  all 
future  questions  affecting  the  industry  which  they  represent,  the 
Government  Departments  have  from  time  to  time  referred  to  the 
Councils  for  consideration  proposed  executive  action  or  legislative 
measures. 

Safety,  Health  and  Welfare. 

In  reviewing  the  work  undertaken  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
in  the  interests  of  the  safety,  health  and  welfare  of  workpeople, 
it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  the  history  of  the  movement  during 
the  years  preceding  their  institution.  The  first  Annual  Report 
of  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  contains  a  brief  liis- 
torical  statement  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — Ihe 
scientific  study  of  the  laws  governing  the  healthy  employment  of 
the  human  mind  and  body  in  indu^^try  was  strangely  late  in  its 
development  in  this  country,  although  it  was  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  industrial  revolution  had  its  first  beginnings  and  indus- 
trial  development    was   most  rapid.      Even   in   the    long   })arha- 
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mentarv  battles  fought  during  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the 
specific  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  daily  hours  of  work,  no 
a'ppeal  vvas  made  by  either  side  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  test  of  experiment,  and  it  was  not  until  1893  tnat  Me.bis. 
Mather  and  Piatt  of  Manchester  conducted  their  pioneer  experi- 
ment Upon  the  basis  of  the  Manchester  expernuent  an  b-hour 
day  was  introduced  into  the  Government  arsenals  and  shipyards. 
The  results  gained  by  Messrs.  Mather  and  Piatt  did  not,  l^o^vever 
lead  to  any  general  adoption  by  engineering  .  r  olher  farms  of  the 
analogous  rnethods  or  to  any  organised  sc.entihc  study  ot  the 
subject  either  by  the  Government  or  private  firms. 

Similar    work    had    been     undertaken    meanwhile    m    other 
couXies  who  were  our  rivals  in  industry.     In  A'^enca,  mvest,- 
ffations  of  this  kind  were  actively  forwarded,  and  m  the  years 
before  the  war  many  organised  studies  in  the  science  of  industrial 
uhvsiolocv  had  been  made  there  and  m  Germany. 
^   The  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  a  systema_tic  study  of  indus- 
trial fatigue  in  t,his  country  were  taken  in  1913  when  the  Home 
Office  accepted  an  ofier  made  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  at  Bristol  University,  to  undertake  a  series 
of  experiments  on  behalf  of  the  Department  in  connection  w^h 
industrial  fatigue,  and  in  the  same  year  w;hen  the  British  As.ocia- 
^on,  at  its  annual  meeting,  appointed  a  Research  Committee  for 
<he  purpose  of  investigating  fatigue  from  the  economic  standpomt. 
■   Subsequently,  the  Health  of  Munitions  Workers    Commi  tee 
between  1915  and  1917  carried  out  research  mto  the  effect  ot 
long  hours  of  work  upon  output,  upon  accident  incidence    and 
upon  sickness  and  lost  time  in  munition  factones.     On  the  dis- 
bandment  of  this  Committee  at  the  end  of  1917    the  j^ledical 
tsea'h  Committee  and  the  Department  of  f^-f^-^Scr 
trial  Research ,  with  the  active  encouragement  of  the  Home  Utface, 
deeded  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Industrial  Fatigue  on  more 
comprehensive  lines  and  in  July,  1918    jointly  appointed  a  Re- 
search Board  with  the  following  terms  of  reference  :— 

"To  consider  and  investigate  the  relations  of  the  hours 
of  labour  and  of  other  conditions  of  employment,  including 
metho<ls  ot  work,  to  the  production  of  fatigue,  having  regard 
both  to  industrial  efficiency  and  to  the  preservation  of  health 
among  the  workers."  .,    „         ■^      +i,„ 

Since  the  establishment  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  the 
Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board,  in  cases  where  an  investiga- 
ion  was  proposed  or  in  progress,  has  sought  the  collaboration 
of  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  trade  in  question.  This  has 
been  freely  given,  and  representatives  from  both  sides  ot  the 
Council  have  been  appointed  as  panel  members  to  the  investi- 
gating  body,  to  give  advice  and  assistance  with  al  means  in  then 
power  and'in  particular  to  facilitate  the  enquiry  by  enlisting  the 
co-operation  of  employers  and  workpeople  -it-*,,. 

The  more  specialised  activities  of  the  Industrial  lotigue 
Research  Board  are  supplemented  by  the  functions  of  the  Home 
Office  in  regard  to  safety  and  welfare.     This  Department  may. 
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under    Section    7    of   the  Police,    Factories,   &c.    (Miscellaneous 
Provisions)  Act,  1916,  issue  an  order  requiring  the  occupier  of 
8.ny  factory  or  workshop  to  make  provision  as  may  be  specified 
m  the  order,  for  securing  the  welfare  of  the   workers.     In   this 
connection,  the  Home  Office  encouraged  the  general  formation 
of   Safety   Connnittees  and,    at    an    early   period    in    the   life    of 
each  Council,  offered  help  and  advice  in  any  investigations  that 
the  industry  might  make  with  a  view  to  improving  the  conditions 
of  the   workers.     In  addition,  the  Factory  Inspectorate  of  the 
Homo  OlTice  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity   aflor  led  by 
the   Councils  of  enlisting  the   sympathy   of  those   bodies.     The 
Councils   provided   a   means  of  discussion   with    an    industry  to 
which   it  was  proposed  to  apply  Safety  Kegulations,   and   as  to 
the  applicability  of  regulations  or  orders  which  had  already  been 
applied  to  industries  where  somewhat  similar  processes  were  in 
operation   or  where   similar  conditions  existed.     Conversely,   the 
Council  could  suggest  to  the  Home  Office  means  by  which  their 
regulations  could  be  more  effectively  enforced  and  could  recom- 
mend closer  and  more  frequent  inspections  in  cases  where  these 
regulations  w^ere  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Parallel  with  these  activities  was  the  "  Safety  First"   Move- 
ment which  was  devised  originally  to  lessen  the  risk  of  accidents 
arising  out  of  London  street  traffic.     The  movement  had  made 
itself  felt  in  a  few  industries  before  the  war,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  formation,  at  the  end  of  1918,  of  the  British  Industrial  Safety 
First    Association    that    it    was    extended    to    industry.      It    is 
believed     that    very    many     of    the     accidents     in     and    about 
factories  are  due,  not  so  much  to  defective  machinery  or  inade- 
quate   safeguards,   as   to   carelessness   and    want    of    thought   on 
the  part  of  the  worker.     Familiarity  with  danger  breeds  con- 
tempt, and  the  workman,  used  to  the  noise  and  stir  of  machinery 
and  deft  at  handling  his  own  part  of  it,  may,  for  example,  attempt 
some  trifling  repair  near  a  running  shaft  without  exercising  due 
care  and  be  killed  or  seriously  injured  in  a  moment.     The  reduc- 
tion in  accidents  in  the  London  streets  and  tubes  noticeable  during 
recent  years  encouraged  the  British  Industrial  Safety  First  x\sso- 
ciation  to  carry  their  propaganda  into  industry,  and  the  Joint 
Industrial  Councils,  with  their  interest  in  and  experience  of  the 
working  conditions  of  factory  life,  offer  a  wide  field  for  work  of  the 
kind.     Many  Councils  have  shown  an  active  interest  in  safety 
questions,  and  the  Association  is  developing  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign in  favour  of  its  objects  in  most  of  the  industries  covered  by 
the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  movement. 

Beferring  to  another  branch  of  industrial  activity— the  mining 
group— it  may  be  observed  that  Section  4  of  the  Mining  Industry 
Act,  19^20.  instructs  the  Board  of  Trade  to  set  up  Committees  to 
advise  and  assist  the  Board  on  matters  connected  with  their 
powers  and  duties  under  the  Act  relative  to  the  coal  industry  and 
to  the  metalliferous  mining  industry  respectively.  On  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  latter  industry,  two  members  were 
ap{winted  to  represent  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Tin 
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Minina  Industry  This  Advisory  Committee  has  dealt  with  such 
mat  «s  as  the  collection  of  statistics  and  has  emphasised  the  need 
S  Srns  of  underground  and  surface  workers  J  has  also 
devoted  some  attention  to  the  health  and  welfare  °f;^°  ^;."-  j/j^ 
Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Quarrytng  I"duf  "7,  alt  m.gli  no^ 
represented  on  the  Committee,  has  been  <»nBulted  by  the  Board 
on  matters  falling  within  the  pur^•lew  of  the  Council. 

Indenendentlv  of  co-operation  with  Government  J^epartments^ 
JSC^^^e  on  tjeir  own  im^^^^^^^  £^00"^^'!^ 
TuTr  alSio^^  r  hfc^ndirm  r^ejard  to  welfaL  hav.  been 

Kited  by  tiie  abnormal  conditions  of  the  P-*  ^^  >7^7t^,:t  ^^^ 
*>!<-  Councils  mioht  fully  appreciate  the  need  for  f  teiation.  m 
bulldogs  and  workshops  for  the  better  accommodation  o  the 
«nerat^wR  employers  were  debarred  during  the  war  from  under- 
Hl  in*  any  suchTork  by  the  shortage  of  building  labour,  which 
shortage  was  emphasised  during  the  ensuing  tnide  boom  and 
subsenuently  all  industries  have  been  faced  with  other  diiBcii  ties 
wWch  effectively  prevented  any  extensive  alteration  of  premises. 
I^^mos  cSs  itLl  therefore,  been  possible  ^  ca'ry  out  imi^ve 
mentsonly  within  the  existing  workshops  ;  and  plans  for  stiucturai 
toprovements  have  of  necessity  remained  m  abeyance. 

Details  of  the  activities  of  certain  Councils  in  this  direction  may 
be  onnterlt 'rshowing  how,  in  spite  of  t-de  depres.on  a^^^^^^^^^^ 
resultant  prominence  of  wages  questions  and  ~P;oy~ 
Whitley  Councils  have  considered  what  may  be  called  he  social 
relations  existing  between  employers  and  employed  ^^f  J^^" 
steps  to  improve  them.  An  indication  of  the  general  '"terest  '"^ 
this  subject  is  shown  by  reference  to  a  lecture  by  C-  S-  Myers^ 
C  B  E  ,  M.D.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  on  Industria  Efficiencj  from 
thrHnman  Aspect,"  given  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Johir"striaf  Comicils  and  Interim  Industrial  Eeconstruction 
Committees  in  March,  1921. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Boot 
a,^  Shoe  Industry ,  held  on  7th  July,  1919,  an  officer  of  he 
Decar  ment  of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  addressed  the 
goTc  ron  the  subject  of  the  Industrial  Fatig"^.  Ee^^^^rch  ^oard 
which  was  at  tha  time  conducting  an  investigation  mto  the 
industry  The  Council  agreed  to  request  the  Board  to  continue 
Us  researches,  and  two  of  its  members  rendered  valuable  assistance 
as  panel  members  thereon.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  small  Sub- 
Committee  was  constituted,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  officei  of  the 
Home  Office,  to  examine  the  matter  of  factory  improvement  and 
report  to  the  Council,  with  special  reference  to  the  desirability  of 
introducing  improvements  in  lighting,  ventilation  and  dust  ex- 
traction, and  the  examination  of  consumptive  workers. 

The  Sub-Committee  divided  its  work  into  two  sections--(l> 
improvements  which  could  be  brought  about  without  structural 
alterations  of  any  magnitude,  and  (2)  improvements  necessitamg 
structural  alterations  on  a  large  scale.  For  the  latter,  which 
involved  the  consideration  of  methods  of  exhaust  for  dusty  pio- 
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cesses,  air  inlets  for  the  rooms  from  which  dust  is  exhausted, 
methods  of  securing  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  head  per 
hour,  etc.,  the  Conmiittee  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  an  investigation  of  existing  factories,  and  no  report  on  the 
matter  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  Council.  As  to  the  first 
mentioned  branch  of  their  work,  the  Committee  recommended 
to  the  Council  the  following  improvements  in  existing  or  antici- 
pated conditions  : — 

An  interval  of  ten  minutes  in  the  morning  for  the  workers* 

lunch. 
The  medical  examination  of  all  children  on  ent^Bring  factories 

and  their  further  examination  at  the  ages  of  16  and  18. 
The  prohibition  of  underground  workrooms  in  new  factories 

and  the  abolition  of  underground  workrooms  in  existing 

factories  after  8    years,    upless  ^    certificate  from   an 

Inspector  of  Factories  declares  such  rooms  to  be  still  fit 

for  occupation. 
Adequate  artificial  lighting  to  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  fall 

directly  into  the  eyes  of  the  workers. 
Cleanliness  of  windows,  walls,  tops,  and  floors. 
The  provision  of  ample  washing  accommodation,  including 

soap  and  towels. 
Where  an  ambulance  room  does  not  exist,  the  provision  of  a 

first  aid  box  for  every  150  workers. 
The  separation  of  gas  and  oil  engines  from  workrooms  so  as 

to  ensure  purity  of  air. 

The  Committee  further  advised  more  frequent  inspection  by 
the  Home  Office  and  recommended  that  the  Industrial  Council 
should  consider  the  working  conditions  of  home  workers.- 

In  addition  to  adopting  the  above  findings  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, the  Council  recommended  that  a  person  wishing  to  set  up 
a  business  should  inform  the  Home  Office  of  his  intention  and  give 
the  address  of  the  premises  he  intended  to  occupy,  and  that  the 
Home  Office  shoukl  take  powers  to  require  a  certificate  from  an 
inspector  as  to  the  fitness  of  such  premises  before  they  were  used. 

Meanwhile,  the  investigations  of  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Re- 
search Board  were  being  conducted  along  lines  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  work  was  carried  on,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  factors  tending  to  increase  the  comfort 
of  the  w^orker,  reduce  fatigue,  and  thereby  increase  productive 
capacity.  An  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  atmospheric  condition 
in  boot  factories  led  the  investigator  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
atmosphere  w^hich  will  help  lo  sustain  physical  energy  should  be 
cool  rather  than  hot,  dry  rather  than  damp,  and  there  should  be 
brisk  air  movement.  (See  Reports  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Indus- 
trial Fatigue  Research  Board.) 

In  the  spring  of  1919,  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Building 
Industry  apfiointed  a  Safety  and  Welfare  Committee  to  investigate 
and  report  on  working  conditions  in  the  industry  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  the  first  re[)ort  of  the  Committee,  dealing  with  safe- 
guards for  workers  at  wood-cutting  machines,  w^as  submitted  to 
the  Council.     An  official  of  the  Home  Office  had  assisted  in  the 
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preparation  of  the  report,  and  representatives  of  the  Furniture 
Manufacturing  and  Sawmiliing  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Federation  of  Saw  Mill 
Proprietors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Wood-cutting  Machinists,  had  been  appointed  to  sit 
on  the  Committee  during  its  deliberations.  The  Committee  had 
also  been  in  conference  in  Manchester  with  some  of  the 
principal  makers  of  wood-cutting  machines  and  discussed  with 
them  proposed  safeguards  for  such  machinery.  The  report 
specified  the  kind  of  guards  which  the  Committee  considered  suit- 
able to  the  various  types  of  machine  and  made  recommendations 
as  to  the  general  precautions  to  be  taken  in  workrooms.  The 
Committee  further  advised  that  manufacturers  should  be  required 
to  supply  safeguards  with  the  machinery  produced  and  that 
powers  should  be  taken  to  enforce  this  requirement.  Draft 
Regulations  on  this  subject  have  since  been  given  statutory  effect. 

A  further  report  of  the  Safety  and  Welfare  Committee,  dealing 
with  safety  considerations  in  the  structural  side  of  the  building 
industry,  was  adopted  by  the  Council  in  May,  1920,  and  draft 
regulations  w^ere  drawn  up  as  to  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  safe  and  adequate  scaffolding,  platforms,  gangw^ays,  &c.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  adopted  the  draft 
regulations  wdth  minor  amendments  but,  owing  to  certain  objec- 
tions, the  Regulations  are  not  yet  operative. 

At  the  end  of  June,  1922,  the  National  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Employers  withdrew  from  the  Council,  but  consideration 
is  being  given  to  the  question  of  continuing  the  work  of  the 
Council  in  connection  with  education,  and  safety  and  w^elfare. 

The  Electrical  Cable  Making  Industrial  Council,  having  referred 
to  the  District  Councils  a  resolution  on  the  subject,  the 
District  Councils  recommended  that  overalls  should  be  supplied 
free  of  charge  to  all  employees  engaged  on  dirty  work,  the  question 
of  what  constituted  dirty  work  to  be  referred  to  the  District 
Councils.  These  recommendations  w^ere  accepted  by  the  Council 
in  August,  1920,  and  it  was  agreed  later  that  they  should  apply  to 
women  as  well  as  men. 

The  Chemical  Industrial  Council  decided  on  3rd  April,  1919, 
that  Safety  w^ork  should  be  done  by  Works  Committees. 

Various  complaints  having  been  received  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  work  had  to  be  done  in  some  cases,  the  District 
Council  for  the  Cooperage  Industry  for  London,  Eastern,  Home 
and  Southern  Counties  passed  the  following  resolution  on  15th 
October,  1920  :— 

**  This  Council  recommends  that  all  employers  of  Coopers 
shall  do  their  best  to  render  shop  conditions  as  comfortable 
as  possible." 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Flour  Milling  Industrial  Council 
on  22nd  July,  1919,  an  officer  of  the  Home  Office  outlined  the 
manner  in  which  the  Council  could  be  of  assistance  to  his  depart- 
ment. He  stated  that  the  Home  Office  would  w^elcome  the  advice 
of  the  Council  in  dealing  wdth  such  questions  as  health  of  the 
workers,   sanitation,   ventilation,   dust    extraction,    occupational 
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diseases,  accidents  and  the  standardisation  of  machinery  fencing. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  frequent  lack  of  bakers'  unloading 
appliances,  which  obliged  men  to  carry  heavy  sacks  for  long  dis- 
tances and  up  steps  and  ladders.  This  matter  was  taken  up  with 
the  Home  Office,  and  at  a  further  meeting  on  27th  February, 
1920,  the  Council  accepted  a  suggestion  made  by  that  Depart- 
ment whereby  sacks  containing  224  lbs.  of  flour  should  be  em- 
ployed only  where  mechanical  appliances  for  handling  them  were 
available,  sacks  containing  140  lbs.  to  be  used  where  delivery  had 
to  be  made  by  hand. 

The  activities  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  Furniture 
Manufacturing  in  this  direction  may  be  summed  up  in  an  extract 
from  the  1919  rei)ort  of  the  Chief  Ins{>ector  of  Factories  :— 

"Furniture  Trade. — The  Council  appointed  a  Committee  to 
consider  a  Ye\x)rt  on  the  conditions  of  work  in  glass  bevelling. 
Complaints  had  been  made  that  the  conditions  were  unsatis- 
factory and  a  special  enquiry  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Beard 
(East   London).     His  report  furnished  evidence    as   to  the 
need  for  improvements,  and  it  was  found  advisable  to  consult 
the  Council  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  could  best  be 
effected.       The     Committee's     report    contained    important 
recommendations  relating  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  lighting 
and  general  welfare  conditions,  but  some  of  their  proposals 
cannot  be  enforced  under  the  existing  law.     Copies  of  the 
report  have  been  issued  to  the  Inspectors,  with  instructions 
to  take  all  practicable  steps  to  give  effect  to  the  recommenda- 
tions that  have  been  made." 
In  1921,  tlie  Home  Secretary  issued  an  Order  [Statutory  Rules 
and  Orders  No.  288]   under  the  Police,  Factories,  etc.  (Miscell- 
aneous Provisions)  Act,  1916,  relative  to  the  welfare  of  workers 
employed  in  factories  or  parts  of  factories  in  which  the  bevelling 
of  glass  and  processes  incidental  thereto  are  carried  on. 

The  Committee  also  referred  to  the  Departmental  (Home 
Office)  Committee  on  Lighting  in  Factories  and  Workshops  the 
problem  of  the  lighting  of  glass  bevelling  shops.  'Hie  Depart- 
mental Committee  in  their  Report  [Cmd.  J  686  of  1922]  stated 
that  their  observations  and  experiments  satisfied  them  that  a  bare 
light  source  was  unnecessary  for  examination  of  the  glass  during 
the  process  of  bevelling  and  they  made  recommendations  accord- 
ingly. They  also  emphasised  the  necessity  of  the  w^ork  of  glass 
bevelling  being  carried  on,  wherever  possible,  in  workshops  in 
which  adequate  daylight  is  normally  available. 

The  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee  for 
Furniture  Warehousing  and  Uemoving  suggested  to  the  Ministry 
of  Health  that  all  high  buildings  should  be  provided  with  lifts 
strong  enough  for  household  effects,  including  pianos.  The 
Ministry  replied,  however,  that  it  had  no  powers  in  the  matter 
and  that  legislation  w!is  not  contem])lated. 

Pamphlets  on  Safety  Conditions  in  Factories  and  Workshops 
circulated  by  the  Home  Office  to  members  of  the  Glass  Interim 
Industrial   Re  ronstruction    Committee  were   considered   on  11th 
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November,  1919,  when  the  Committee  held  the  view  that  they 
were  questions  rather  for  local  decision  than  for  decision  by  a 
national  body  such  as  the  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee. It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  they  should  be  referred 
to  the  various  districts  in  which  the  trade  is  carried  on,  and  that 
reports  as  to  the  setting  up  and  progress  of  Safety  Committees 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction 
Committee    (now  a  Joint   Industrial  Council)   for  consideration 

every  quarter. 

As  a  result  of  a  conference  of  the  "  Safety  First  "  Association, 
the  Glove  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee,  which 
later  became  a  Joint  Industrial  Council,  decided  in  Noveniber, 
1920,  to  constitute  a  small  Sub-Committee  to  prepare  a  national 
scheme  of  welfare  and  "  Safety  First  "  measures  to  be  carried 
out  by  Works  Committees  in  all  factories.  The  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  was  also  invited  to  make  an  enquiry 
into  the  trade. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wrought  Hollow-ware  Joint  Industrial  Council 
in  October,  1919,  at  w^hich  a  representative  of  the  Home  Office 
was  present,  discussed  a  proposed  Welfare  Order  and  the 
Council  made  several  useful  suggestions  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Home  Office.  When,  however,  the  Draft  Order  was 
issued  in  accordance  with  Statute,  a  number  of  important  objec- 
tions were  raised,  and  during  the  consideration  of  these  objections 
a  widespread  slump  in  trade  developed  rendering  it  necessary  to 
postpone  the  issue  of  the  final  Order. 

The  Lead  Manufacturing  Council,  at  that  time  an  Interim 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee,  had  under  consideration 
at  meetings  in  November,  1920,  and  subsequently,  the  legislation 
which  resulted  in  the  Women  and  Young  Persons  (Employment 
in  Lead  Processes)  Act.  The  Act  which  was  passed  in  December, 
1920,  gave  legislative  effect  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Washing- 
ton General  Conference  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  had  for  its  object  the  prohibition 
of  the  employment  of  w^omen  and  young  persons  in  certain  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  manufacture  of  lead,  and  the  regulation 
of  their  employment  in  processes  involving  the  use  of  lead  com- 
pounds. The  Council  held  the  view  that  the  Bill  was  open  to 
objection,  as  originally  drafted,  and  steps  were  accordingly  taken 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  amendments. 

In  the  Match  Manufacturing  Industry,  Works  Committees 
set  up  by  the  Industrial  Council  have  discussed  w^elfare  matters 
and  in  some  cases  appointed  special  Safety  Committees  of  the 
workers'  representatives  to  make  suggestions  to  the  management 
regarding  additional  safeguards  against  accidents. 

The  Paper-making  Joint  Industrial  Council  formed  in  October, 
1922,  a  Central  "  Safety  First  "  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  methods  adopted  in  the  mills  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  of  drafting  a  set  of  rules  for  the  use  of  workers. 

The  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committee  for  the 
Patent  Fuel  Industry'  were  requested  by  the  Home  Office  during 
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1919  to  take  into  consideration  remedial  measures  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  "  pitch  cancer."  Both  employers  and  workpeople  were 
ea^er  to  take  all  necessary  steps,  and  special  surgeons  were 
appointed  at  each  centre  to  whom  workers  could  submit  them- 
selves for  examination,  and,  if  necessary,  for  treatment. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Pottery  Industry  in  February, 
1918,  set  up  a  Research,  Inventions  and  Designs  Committee, 
whose  work  on  education  has  already  received  mention  in  this 
Report.  In  collaboration  with  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research 
Board,  two  lengthy  investigations  were  carried  out,  one  into  the 
atmospheric  conditions  in  potters'  shops,  dealing  with  the 
questions  of  over-heated  shops  and  particularly  the  likelihood  of 
ill-effects  on  health  and  general  fitness  arising  from  back 
draughts  of  vitiated  air  from  the  drying  stoves  into  these  shops, 
by  H.  M.  Vernon,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  T.  Bedford,  investigators 
to  the  Board ;  and  the  other  as  to  the  efficiency  of  various  types 
of  drying  stoves  by  H.  M.  Vernon,  M.D.  Reports  on  these 
investigations  have  been  issued  by  the  Industrial  Fatigue 
Research  Board  (No.  18 — Potters'  Series  No.  1)  and  contain 
facts  and  figures  of  interest  in  relation  to  a  large  and  difficult 
problem.  Independently  of  these,  the  Research  Committee  has 
itself  made  close  investigation  into  the  (|uestion  of  the  construc- 
tion and  ventilation  of  Potters'  drying  stoves  with  a  view  to 
recommending  a  type  (or  types)  most  suitable  for  general  use 
in  the  industry  and  which,  whilst  efficient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  drying,  is  also  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view^  of  the 
health  of  the  worker,  and  has  issued  two  Interim  Reports  which 
have  been  widely  circulated  amongst  all  connected  with,  or 
interested  in,  the  subject. 

The  Committee  also  drew  up  provisions  for  Welfare  Work  in 
Potteries,    which    were    adopted    by    the    National    Council    and 
accepted    by    the    British    Pottery    Manufacturers'    Federation. 
Their    recommendations     have     been     put     into     force     by     a 
majority   of   the    federated   firms   and    provide    for    (a)    arrange- 
ments  for   the    preparation   of   heating   and    taking   of    meals ; 
(b)    the   supply    of    drinking    water;    (c)    the    supply    of    pro- 
tective  clothing   at   cost  price  to  the  workers;    (d)  ambulance 
and     first     aid     arrangements ;     and     (e)     seats     in     workrooms 
for   women  and  young   persons   where   desired.      Other  recom- 
mendations of  the  Home  Office,  such  as  schemes  for  the  medical 
inspwtion  of  young  persons  before  and  after  engagement  with 
a  view  to  placing  them  in  work  most  suited  to  their  physical 
condition,  and  the  provision  of  canteens  and  ( f  facilities  for  baths, 
rest  and  physical  training  for  adult  workers,  have  received  the 
sympathetic  support  of  the  Couunittoc  who  promised  toco-operate 
with  the  Home  Office  in  putting  them  into  o[>eration. 

The  report  of  H.M.  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  issued 
in  1919,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  welf;ire  activities  of  this 
Council  and  may  be  quoted  here  : — 

"  (1)   Health  Conditions  in  Factories. — Two  separate  pam- 
phlets were  prepared,  giving  hints  on  the  preservation 
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of   health,    suggestions   as   to   how    to   avoid   making 
and  breathing  injurious  dust  or  contaminated  air,  and 
advice  in  regard   to  securing  the   fullest  advantages 
of  the  provisions  in  force  respecting  ventilation,  clean- 
liness, &c.,  of  pottery  shops.      These  pamphlets  have 
been  circulated  among  the  operatives. 
"  (2)   Potters'  Drying  Stoves. — As  it  was  felt  that  unsatis- 
factory types  of  drying  stoves  have  contributed  largely 
to   the   production   of   an   unhealthy   atmosphere     in 
potters'  shops,  even  when  the  Regulation  as  to  direct 
ventilation  to  the  open  air  is  complied  W'ith,  an  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  by  a  special  committee. 
After  numerous  visits  to  factories,  and  discussions  of 
the  problems  involved,  this  committee  has  published 
an  Interim  Report  in  which  most  valuable  information 
is  given  regarding  modern  types  of  stoves  which  are 
not  only  far  healthier  for  the  workers,  but  which  also 
utilise   the   heat   for   drying   with    less   w^astefulness. 
This     report     advocates    totally     enclosed     types    of 
stoves  for  all  new  erections,  and  also  offers  suggestions 
as  to  practical   methods  of  improving  the   types  of 
stoves   at  present  generally   in   use.     The   committee 
expresses  the  definite  opinion  that  no  stoves  can  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  ventilated  unless  back-draught 
from  the  stove  into  the  workroom  is  practically  elimin- 
ated.    This,  in  fact,  lays  down  a  very  high  standard, 
and  if  all  potters'   stoves  can  in  the  near  future  be 
brought  into  line,  it  should  result  in  a  very  material 
improvement    in    the    average    health     conditions     of 
potters'  shops.     The  committee,  in  the  course  of  their 
investigation,  were  necessarily  brought  into  touch  with 
other    problems   of   heating    and    ventilation,    w4iich 
they  hope  to  follow^  up  in  due  course. 
"  (3)   Welfare. — The  National  Council  have  approached  the 
whole  subject  of  welfare  with   considerable   interest, 
and  arranged  in  the  first  place  for  Dr.  Eichholz  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  health,  and  for  Dr.  T.  M.  Ijegge 
to    speak   on   w'elfare.        Both    these   addresses   w^ere 
delivered  to  a  full  meeting  of  the  National  Council, 
to    which    additional    manufacturers    and    others    in- 
terested   were    specially    invited.        In    addition,    the 
Council  arranged  for  a  public  lecture  on  w^elfare  work, 
which  w^as  given  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Collis  in  December 
last.      The  interest  displayed  throughout  in  this  sub- 
ject has  led  to  the  appointment  of  welfare  supervisors 
in  several  of  the  larger  factories. 
•'  (4)   Police,  Factories,  &c.  (Miscellaneous  Provisions)  Act, 
1916. — A  committee  of  the  Council  have  had  under 
consideration  for  some  considerable  time  the  drafting 
of  a   set  of  w^elfare  regulations  which   the   National 
Council  should  be  asked  to  approve  as  suitable  for  the 
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pottery  industry.  Many  of  the  clauses  are  still  under 
consideration,  but  the  manufacturers  have  signified 
their  agreement  with  the  operatives  on  the  general 
principle  that  a  code  of  welfare  provisions  should  be 
adopted  in  the  industry ;  when  the  discussion  on 
drafting  has  been  completed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
a  code  will  be  evolved  which  will  include  most  of 
the  provisions  of  the  welfare  orders  already  applied 
in  other  industries,  but  modified  where  necessarv  to 
meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  pottery  industry. 

[As  indicated  above,  the  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  have  since  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  federated  firms.] 

(5)  First  Aid. — The  first  aid  provisions  of  other  welfare 
codes  were  at  once  accepted  without  modification.  In 
view  of  this,  efforts  were  made  in  advance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Council  to  provide  for 
pottery  first  aid  classes  ;  in  this  the  Council  secured  the 
sympathetic  support  of  the  Stoke  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  first  aid  classes  for  pottery  operatives  have 
been  conducted  during  the  session  1919-20  at  the 
Hanley  Technical  School.  The  Council  arranged  for 
the  opening  lecture  of  the  series  to  be  delivered  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Bridge. 

(6)  Pottery  Regulations. — The  war-time  relaxations  of 
these  Regulations  were  introduced  by  agreement 
between  the  employers  and  operatives  before  the 
formation  of  the  National  Council,  but  the  question 
of  the  dale  of  their  iri mination  was  referred  to  the 
Council.  After  careful  consideration  the  Council 
unanimously  recommended  31st  Octol)er  last  as  the 
date  on  which  the  latitude  should  cease.  This  recom- 
mendation was  cltil\  acted  upon,  and  its  wisdom  has 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  comparative  smooth- 
ness of  the  transition  back  to  pre-war  conditions. 

(7)  Works  Committees. — The  Council  have  done  all  in  their 

power  to  encourage  the  formation  of  Works  Com- 
mittees on  sound  lines,  and  a  number  are  now  getting 
into  working  shaj^e.  While  the  Council  anticipate 
that  Works  Committees  will  deal  with  a  much  larger 
range  of  subjects  than  would  come  \\itliiii  tlie  scope 
of  a  Safety  First  Committee,  1he\  li;ivc  lu.t  lost  sight 
of  the  desirabilitv  of  iiicliidinu  a  cln-c  attention  to 
the  prevention  of  accidtMits  in  tlic  r()iitin(^  duties 
of  this  Committee.  As  fonipni'iNl  with  many  oIIkm- 
industries,  pottery  factories,  generally  have  a  low 
accident  incidence.  Many.  Iiowtnci-,  of  \ho  accidents 
which  do  occur  are  of  a  nature  which  c(MiI(1  he  h(><t 
dealt  with  by  an  energetic  WoiK-^  Coniniittee.  I'or 
example,  accidents  arising"  from  th(>  use  of  defective 
ladders  oi-  "  lioi-ses  "  could  he  reduced  to  a  minimum 
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if  Works  Committees  would  arrange  for  the  periodical 
examination  and   testing  of  all   such   apparatus. 

"  (8)  Particulars. — The  question  of  applying  the  Particulars 
Clause  to  the  pottery  industry  has  been  brought  before 
the  Council,  and  has  been  referred  by  them  to  a  suit- 
able sub-committee.  As  in  the  case  of  welfai-e,  the 
associated  employers  have  accepted  the  principle,  and 
the  committee  are  at  present  engaged  in  drafting 
paragraphs  to  meet  the  conditions  of  piece-work  in  the 
jx)tteries.  These  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  H.M. 
Chief  Inspector  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
could  be  embodied  in  an  Order  applying  the  Particu- 
lars Clause  to  potteries,  if  and  when  such  an  Order  is 
made." 

The  paragraphs  referred  to  immediately  above  were  duly  sub- 
mitted to  H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  embodied  in 
the  Potterv  "Particulars  Order"  dated  31st  March,  1922, 
applying  as  and  from  1st  July,  1922,  the  provisions  of  Section  116 
of  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901,  with  modifications  to 
factories  and  workshops  in  w^hich  the  manufacture  or  decoration 
of  pottery  is  carried  on. 

In  1922  the  Research  Committee  considered  at  gi'eat  length 
the  effect  of  industrial  conditions  on  the  health  of  young  persons 
and  eventually  the  Council  adopted  the  following  recommenda- 
tion and  made  representation  to  the  Home  Office  accordingly  : — 

"  That  with  a  view  to  effecting  an  improvement  in  the 
general  health  of  the  workers  in  the  Pottery  Industry,  the 
National  Council  be  recommended  to  make  representation 
to  the  Home  Office  that  an  extension  of  the  provision  now 
made  for  the  medical  inspection  of  factory  workers  is  needed 
in  order  to  secure — 

(a)  a  more  thorough  medical  supervision  of  young  persons 

entering  the  industry,  and 
(h)  a  more  efficient  and  thorough  examination  of  all  lead 
workers, 
and  that  pending  such  extension,  steps  be  taken  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  efficiency  under  the  existing  provisions." 

This  Committee  is  also  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
making  investigations  into  the  question  of  "  prevention  of  dust 
throughout  the  factory  "  and  "  the  efficient  collection  of  flint 
dust,"  both  of  which  subjects  have  a  material  bearing  upon  the 
health  of  the  worker.  It  is  also  co-operating  with  the  Home 
Office  on  the  question  of  the  lighting  of  factories  and  workshops, 
and  as  an  industry  particularly  affected  by  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the'  reix)rt  of  the  Departmental  Committee — ^in 
view  of  certain  processes  involving  "fine"  or  "very  fine" 
^'oy\;: — has  undertaken  to  make  observ'ations  and  obtain  further 
information  before  definite  minima  are  fixed  for  illumination  in 
such  classes  of  work. 
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The  Pottery  Council  hns  who  interested  itselt  iii  the  question 
of  Old  Age  Pensions  and  ii;i>  passed  resolutions  supporting  tiie 
primiple  that  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  granted  on  the  age 
qualification  only. 

The  subject  of  superannuation  is  also  engaging  its  attention 
and  at  the  present  time  enquiries  are  being  made  as  to  the 
possibility  of  evolving  schemes  of  superannuation  which  might 
bo  adopted  for  individual  firms  or  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

With  the  object  of  creating  a  closer  social  feehng  in  the 
industry,  the  Council  has  initiated  an  interwoiks  Football  Com- 
petition  between  football  teams  attached  to  firms  affiliated  to 
the  National  Council.  It  is  understood  that  competitions  in  other 
sports  may  be  attempted  and  social  work  of  other  desciiptions 
catered  for. 

In  order  to  keep  its  members  well  informed  and  to  bring 
various  matters  prominently  before  those  engaged  in  the  industry, 
the  Pottery  Council  since  Januai-\  ,  1920,  has  arranged  for 
addresses  to  be  given  nn  d liferent  subjects  of  interest,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  quarterly  meetings.  A  number  of  addresses  so 
given  have  dealt  with  welfare  matters. 

A  particular  aspect  of  taxation  arose  out  of  the  work  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Pottery  Joint  Industrial  Council  who, 
when  considering  the  structural  changes  necessary  to  convert  an 
old-fashioned  factory  into  the  modern  building  best  suited  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  workers  therein,  felt  that  expenditure 
on  structural  alterations  and  additions  carried  out  for  the  purjxDse 
of  meeting  welfare  requirements  should  be  freed  from  taxation 
by  being  char^^^ed  to  revenue  instead  of  capital.  In  furtherance 
of  this  aim,  they  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  other  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  and  of  a  number  of  Members  of  Parliament,  eventually 
sending  a  deputation  to  the  Treasury  in  the  summer  of  1921, 
when  the  possibility  of  relief  offered  by  a  clause  in  the  Finance 
Bill  was  jx)inted  out  to  them.  The  Pottery  Council  further  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution  to  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Industrinl  Peconstruction 
Committees  on  20th  September,  1921  : — 

That  strong  representation  be  made  to  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  structural  altera- 
tions or  additions  to  factories  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
welfare  requirements  of  operatives  be  a  charge  on  revenue 
and  not  on  capital  account  as  at  present,  and  that  a  deputa- 
tion be  apix)inted  to  wait  upon  the  Commissioners  in  relation 
thereto." 

Til  the  Printing  Trade,  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Joint  In- 
dustrial Council  applied  itself  to  safeguarding  the  health  of  those 
employed  in  the  industry.  A  ninnber  of  leaflets  dealing  with 
general  health  conditions  have  been  widely  distributed  ;  among 
them  may  be  mentioned  leaflets  on  precautions  against  con- 
sumption and  lead  poisoning,  and  on  overcoming  the  danger  to 
health  in  bronzing  operations. 
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A  sub-Committee  of  the  Silk  Industrial  Council  appointed  to 
collaborate  with  the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  m  any  of 
its  experiments  and  deliberations  affecting  the  industry  was  con- 
cerned, in  1919,  in  an  enquiry  into  silk  weaving  processes,  m 
connection  with  which  experiments  were  made  by  several 
fii-ms  with  a  view  to  diminishing  dust  in  certain  opera- 
tions preliminary  to  the  spinning  of  waste  silk.  A  Report  was 
published  in  1920  {see  Report  No.  9  of  the  Industrial  Fatigue 
Research  Board).  The  Council  was  also  represented  on  a  Com- 
mittee which  considered  a  Report  issued  by  the  Board  in 
January,  1922,  being  an  analysis  of  the  individual  differences  in 
the  output  of  silk  weavers.  This  Council  further  co-operated  with 
the  Industrial  Fatigue  Research  Board  in  the  classification  of 
methods  of  illumination  used  in  industries  in  which  fine  processes 
are  carried  on.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  consideration  of 
welfare,  that  in  Leek  the  Joint  Standing  Conference  of  Textile 
Industries,  which  represents  among  others  the  Silk  and  Hosiery 
activities  of  that  town,  drew  up  in  the  summer  of  1920  a 
"  Hospital  and  Convalescent  "  Scheme,  under  which  operatives 
contribute  Id.  per  week  into  a  fund  for  securing  to  themselves  and 
their  dependents  free  medical  attention  in  certain  of  the  local 
institutions  and  employers  contribute  one-third  of  the  amount 
annually  subscribed  by  their  employees. 

At  the  end  of  1919,  the  Home  Office  consulted  the  Iro7i 
and  Steel  Wire  Manufacturing  Industrial  Council  as  to 
the  applicability  to  tlie  industry  of  a  draft  Order  proposing 
the  obligatory  adoption  of  certain  conditions  by  all  firms 
engaged  in  the  galvanising  of  wire.  The  draft  had  been 
framed  as  the  result  of  detailed  investigation  of  conditions 
in  the  tin  plate  trade,  and  the  Home  Office  were  prepared  to 
suspend  the  application  of  the  Order  to  the  wire  trade,  pending 
an  investigation  into  the  conditions  thereof  by  the  Council,  in 
which  the  Department  would  co-operate.  The  Council  concurred 
and  deputed  their  Executive  Committee  to  investigate  the  general 
conditions  under  which  the  wire  industry  is  carried  on,  both  in 
regard  to  galvanising  and  otherwise. 

The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  who,  with  the 
assistance  of  representatives  of  both  sides  of  the  Council,  carried 
out  this  inquiry,  comments  favourably  on  the  rebuilding  and 
alterations  in  course  of  progress  at  nearly  all  the  works  inspected, 
which  were  calculated  to  add  much  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
those  employed.  "  It  was  noticed  that  particular  attention  was 
directed  in  these  improvements  to  the  mechanical  movement  of 
materials  throughout  the  mills.  .  .  .  Canteens  and  messrooms 
formed  part  of  the  factory  equipment  in  a  minority  of  the  works 
visited.  Several  excellent  examples  of  canteens  were  noticed,  but 
in  only  two  cases  was  it  considered  by  the  firm  that  this  provision 
was  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  workpeople.  To  be  a  success, 
a  canteen  must  be  on  fairly  extensive  lines  and  must  be  well 
patronised  or  a  considerable  loss  in  working  will  occur.  If  under 
the  management  of  the  Works  Committee,  its  success  is  more 
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likely  to  be  ensured.  .  .  .  Works  Committees  were  found 
established  at  eleven  mills  and  in  every  case  were  apparently 
doing  good  work.  A  Secretary  had  been  appointed  and  minutes 
of  the  meetings  were  duly  kept.  These  Committees  meet 
monthly  as  a  general  rule.  The  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
workers  were  undoubtedly  increased  by  their  establishment  and 
better  care  of  the  works  plant  is  ensured." 

Certain  suggestions  embodied  in  the  report  for  improving  the 
sanitary  and  washing  accommodation,  vtMitil;ition  and  the  clean- 
ing of  floors,  etc.,  have  been  circulated  1>\  the  Council  to  all 
firms. 

The  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  in  his  annual  report  for  the 
year  1920,  in  referring  to  the  foregoing  investigation  stated  : 
"  This  report  has  been  adopted  by  the  Council  and  is  to  form  the 
standard  witji  wliicli  individual  fu'in^  will  bo  expected  to  comply, 
and  the  Council  suggest  that  any  cases  where  the  Factory  In- 
spectors fail  to  secure  compliance  should  be  notified  to  them.  It 
is  not  considered  desirable  that  a  statnt(^ry  Welfare  Order  should 
be  made  as  long  as  the  volnntai-x  :i]T;i  n^cincnt  succeeds.  It  cer- 
tainly is  an  interesting  expcrinuMit  an<i  i-  a  good  example  of  ilie 
new  spirit  in  indnstrx. " 

Women  and  Young  Persons  on  the  Two-Shift  System. 

Previous  to  the  war,  tlie  employment  of  wdincn  on  tlie  shift 
system  was  precluded  for  all  practical  purposes  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  and  Workshof)  Act,  1901  .  w  Inch  (subject  to  certain 
exceptions)  require  that  (1)  in  each  factory  {)V  \\(;rk^hop  employ- 
ing woincii  and  y{nmg  persons  tluM'c  shall  l)c  fixed  a  daily  [)eriod 
of  employment  within  tlic  limits  (')  a.m.  tn  (;  ji.ni..  7  a.m.  to 
7  p.m.,  or  in  the  case  of  non-texlilc  woiks,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and 
(2)  that  the  hcins  of  work  and  intervals  shall  be  the  same  for  all 
women  and  young  persons  employed. 

During  the  war,  the  nnperative  need  for  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  nnniitions  ;ind  other  sii[jilic-  necessitated  the  wide- 
spread ado[)tion  ol  the  employment  of  women  .md  \oniig  persons 
on  the  shift  system,  and  sanction  for  tlieir  t  niplox  ni(  nl  was  given 
by  Orders  issued  by  the  Home  Office.  Iw  the  early  part  of  the  war, 
the  svstein   chieflv  adopted  was  that  of  two  alternatini^   da.v  and 


night  shifts,  hut  later  on,  the  t 
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iLiht  shifts  were  re- 


placed to  a  considerable  extent  b}  a  system  of  three  8-hour  shifts, 
and  when  night  work  was  not  necessary,  by  a  system  of  two  day- 
shifts. 

After  the  war,  numerous  a[)pIications  began  to  be  received  at  the 
Home  OfHce  for  leave  to  employ  or  to  continue  to  employ  women 
on  shifts  for  purposes  of  peace  production.  So  far  as  these  appli- 
cations involved  night  work  the  Home  Office  was  not  disposed  to 
entertain  them,  but  the  prospect  of  serious  unemployment  among 
women,  and  the  necessity  in  the  national  interest  of  increasing 
production,  both  to  meet  home  needs  and  also  to  re-establish  our 
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export  trade,  and  of  facilitating  the  change  over  from  the  12-nour 
to  the  8-hour  day,  made  out  a  strong  case  for  permitting  the 
employment  of  women  in  shifts,  and  the  Home  Office  decided, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  that  it  would  be 
justified,  at  any  rate  during  the  transition  period,  in  allowing 
the  employment  of  women  and  young  persons  on  a  system  of  two 
dav-shifts  in  suitable  cases. 

The  whole  subject  was  raised  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  FJouse  of  Commons  in  1920  of  the  Women,  Young 
Persons  and  Children's  (Employment)  Bill,  designed  to  give 
effect  to  the  Washington  Convention.  Arising  out  of  discussions 
on  the  Bill,  the  Home  Secretary  appointed  a  Committee  of 
investigation.  Witnesses  from  the  Rubber  Industry  placed  before 
the  Committee  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
as  follows  :  — 

"J.  Tliat  this  National  Council  agree  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Home  Office  that  po^ver  should  be  given  to 
Factory  Inspectors  to  vary  women's  hours  (when  on  women's 
work)  on  the  understanding  that  women  (and  young  per- 
sons) should  not  be  allowed  to  work  between  the  hours  of 
11  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

"  2.  That  this  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of 
Scotland  District  Council  of  the  National  Joint  Industrial 
Council  of  the  Pvubber  Manufacturing  Industry  is  of  opinio]i 
that  the  Women, Young  Persons  and  Children's  Employment 
Bill  should  contain  a  clause  permitting  the  employment 
of  women  and  voung  i)ersons  on  two  shifts  between  the 
houis  of  G  a.m."  and"  10  p.m.  The  clause  should  give  the 
Home  Office  power,  on  the  application  of  an  employer,  sup- 
ported by  the  operatives'  representatives,  to  make  an  order 
granting  an  extension  of  the  hours  of  employment  under  the 
Factory^  Act  to  the  period  6  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  provided  these 
hours  w^ere  divided  into  tw^o  periods  of  separate  shifts." 

A  sub-Committee  to  consider  the  Women,  Young  Persons  and 
Children's  (I^mplovment)  Bill  \vas  set  up  in  the  Glass  Joint  In- 
dustrial Council  in  May,   1920,  as  a  result  of  a   letter  from  the 
Ministrv  of  Ijabour  re(|uesting  the  observations  of  the  Council  on 
the  proposed  measure.     By  Section  55  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1901, 
young  ])ersons  above  the  age  of  14  might  work  on  day  and  night 
shifts  in  the  Glass  Industry,  but  under  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  it  would  be  illegal  for  boys  to  be  employed  on  the 
night  shift  Ixnveen  10  p.m.  and  5  a.m.     Before  the  war.  women 
were  not  employed  in  glass-houses  at  all,  and  the  Council  were  on 
principle  op]K)sed  to  their  continued  employment,  but,  owing  to 
the  shortage  of  boy-labour,  they  sought  permission,  in  cases  where 
boys  were  not  available  in   sufficient  numbers,  to  retain  women 
on  day  shifts.     They  had  already  arranged  for  the  abolition  of  the 
system    of    night    shifts    for    women    and    young    persons.       As 
a  result  of  their  exertions,  a   Special  Order  was  made  by  the 
Home  Secretary  in  December,  exempting  the  industry  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  until  1st  July,  1922. 
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Demobilisation  and  Resettlement. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  war  conditions  existing  at  the 
date  of  the  estabhshment  of  the  earher  Joint  Industrial  Councils, 
valuable  work  was  done  by  a  nuni})er  of  the  Councils  in  connection 
with  -the  selection  of  men  for  niihtary  and  naval  service,  and 
when,  in  the  demobilisation  of  the  armed  forces,  an  attempt  was 
made  first  to  release  "  pivotal  "  men,  such  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  as  were  then  in  existence  were  given  an  opjxn-- 
tunity  of  putting  before  the  Government  the  needs  of  the  industry 
in  respect  of  the  classes  and  luimbers  of  men  then  serving  with 
the  forces  whose  priority  uf  release  would  enable  the  industry 
more  rapidly  and  effectively  to  return  to  a  peace  f(K)ting,  and  at 
the  same  time  assist  in  the  reorganisation  and  recovery  of  other 
allied  and  dependent  industries.  Circular  letters  were  issued  to 
the  Councils  by  the  Ministry  oF  Lal)()ur  in  November  and 
December,  lUbs,  requesting  their  co-operation.  All  the  Councils 
supplied  information  and  a  number  availed  themselves  of  the 
oppoi-tunity  that  was  offered  of  acting  as  central  authorities  for 
the  release  of  [)ivotal  men. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  t\j»e  ol  work,  the  I'othrij  Council 
established  a  Demobilisation  Committee,  which  in  the  first 
instance  took  ov(>r  th(^  duties  of  the  Pottery  Trade  Standing  Joint 
Comniittee  wiiicli  had  been  formed  in  April,  1917,  for  the  selection 
of  men  from  the  various  factories  to  meet  military  and  naval 
requirements.  Its  duties  were  onerous.  The  functions  ascribed 
to  this  Connnittec^  were  "  to  prepare  and  carry  out  a  scheme  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  industry  and  find  employment  for  men  on 
being  discharged  and  on  demobilisation  after  the  war,"  and  m 
this  connection  it  secured  the  early  release  of  many  pivotal  men 
for  the  industry,  and  dealt  with  the  absorption  and  trainin;^  of 
disabled  men.  Jjater,  under  the  scheme  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  this  Connnittee  became  the  National  Trade  Advisory 
Committee  and  as  such  supervises,  throughout  tlie  country,  the 
training  and  a})sorf)tion  of  disal)led  e\-ser\  ic(^  men. 

As^  a  furtluM-  illustration,  .the  MafcJi  MiniuidciuriiKj  Council 
in  No\ember,  191s.  while  very  anxious  to  secure  the  early 
release  of  certain  types  of  workpeople  as  being  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  industry  on  an  effective  basis, 
considered  that  the  total  number  of  men  (b(^tween  seven  and  eight 
hundred)  from  the  iiulustry  in  IT.M.  Forces  w;is  too  smalTto 
render  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  l^nbour  Resettlement  Committee, 
and  tli;it  the  arrangements  sliould  be  mad(^  by  the  individual 
firms  ;ind  the  secretary.  In  th<'  following  F(^bruary,  a  conference 
was  held  between  ref)resentatives  of  the  Council  ;ind  officers  of  the 
Ministrv  of  Lal)oui'  to  consider  the  |K)sition  of  women  workers  in 
relation  to  the  industry.  It  was  generally  considered  that  the 
trade  could  not  emf)loy  additional  women,  although  it  would 
probablv  be  able  to  re-absorb  all  women  who  \oU  for  munition 
work . 

Another  matter  in  which  the  Councils  were  able  to  give 
assistance  to  the  Oovernment  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
after-war  resettlement  conc(^rned  the  Ministry  of  Ijabour  scheme 
for  training  bona  fide  apprentices  whose  apprenticeship  had  been 
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interrupted  by  service  in  His  Majesty's  Forces.    The  basis  of  the 
scheme  was  a  system  of  continnous  training  in  an  employer's 
establishment,  or,  if  found  desirable,  of  part  tune  trainmg  m  a 
technical  institution  and  part  time  in  the  shop,  or,  again,  of  whole 
time  training  in  a  technical  institution.     The  scheme  also  pro- 
vided for  the  payment  of  adequate  wages  by  the  employer  at  rates 
determined  under  the  scheme  and  towards  which  the  State  paid 
certain  wages  and  maintenance  allowance.   Special  schemes  were 
prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Eecon- 
struction    Committees   as   representing   the   Associations   of   em- 
ployers and   workpeople   in   the    following   industries,   and    were 
approved  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  : — 
*         Baking  (Scottish). 
Basket  T^ faking. 
Bobbin  and  Shuttle-making. 
Brush  TVIaking. 
Building. 
Cooperage. 

Electrical  Contracting. 
F'arriers  and  Blacksmiths. 
Furniture  Manufacturing. 
Glove  Making. 

Heating  and   Domestic  Engineering. 
Made-up  Leather  Goods. 
Music  Trades. 

Optical  Instrument  Making. 
Pottery. 
Sawmilling. 
Silk. 

Vehicle  Building. 
Wool  (and  Allied)  Textile. 
Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction 
(\immittees  have  also  assisted  the  Government  schemes  for  the 
re-absorption  of  disabled  men  in  industry  by  giving  considerable 
publicity  to  the  schemes  and  by  advising  as  to  their  application  to 
particular  trades.  The  schemes  were  broadly  two-fold,  first  to 
train  men  whose  dipal)ility  rendered  them  unsuitable  for  emjiloy- 
ment  in  tlieir  pre-war  occupation  but  yet  suitable  for  other  em- 
ployment, and  secondly,  to  secure  the  absorption  of  disabled  men 
in  their  pre-war  or  other  a{)propriate  occupation.  '    • 

\Yith  regard  to  training,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  was  empowered 
to  provide  industrial  training  for  disabled  men  who  had  served 
in  the  Imperial  Forces  during  the  wnr  irrespective  of  wliether 
their  disability  was  attributalile  to  or  aggravated  by  war  service 
provided  that  : 

{a)  in  non-attributable  cases  the  disability  could  be  shown  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  man's  discharge  from 
H.M.  Forces ;  and 
(6)  the  man  either  (1)  was  medically  certified  to  be  unfit 
owing  to  the  state  of  his  health  to  resume  w^ork  in  the 
trade  in  which  he  w^as  ordinarily  engaged  previous  to 
his  enlistment,  or  (2)  could  not  resume  it  without 
diminution  of  earning  capacity. 
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In  providintr  and  carrying  out  training,  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Department  to  act  in  consiill.ition  \silh  ivpresentalives  of  the 
employers  and  \vorkp('0[)le  in  the  irades  concerned,  and  for  this 
purpose  National  Trade  Advisory  Committees  were  set  up.  in 
the  Fottcry  Industry  and  the  VcJiide  Biulduuj  Industry,  these 
Advisory  Conunittees  were  Siil)-Coninn'ttees  of  the  respective 
Joint  Industrial  Councils. 

With  regard  to  the  [iroblem  of  the  absorption  of  disabled  men, 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  in  July,  1919,  circulated  the  Joint  buhis- 
trial  Councils  with  a  view  to  securing  their  co-operation  in 
an  appeal  to  aU  em[)loyers  in  their  respective  industries  to 
employ  as  many  disabled  ex-Service  men  as  possible,  with  a 
mininium  of  5  per  cent,  except  where  special  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  industry  concerned  indicated  that  the  {)ercentage 
should  be  lower.  Firms  giving  the  necessary  undertaking  were 
to  be  eligible  for  inclusion  on  what  became  known  as  the  King's 
National  ItoU.  Some  indication  of  the  work  of  the  Councils  and 
of  the  assistance  and  advice  given  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as 
to  the  a|)propriate  minimum  {)ercentagt^  of  disabled  ex-Senice 
men  which  employers  should  reas(Miably  be  expected  to  employ 
in  order  to  render  them  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  King's 
National  KoU,  is  sh(uvn  in  I  lie  following  notes. 

The  Joint  Industrial  C  ouncil  for  the  J'<>'>t  (Uid  Shoe  industi'v 
made  a  statistical  investigation  into  tlie  numbei's  of  disabled 
ex-Service  men  emj)!(ned  in  tlie  industry  and  found  that  the 
returjis  received  indicated  tliat  4'*,)  per  cent,  ot  the  employees  at 
the  end  of  11)11)  and  the  beginning  of  Jl)'20  were  actually  in  receipt 
of  disablement  pensions.  The  Council  gave  its  formal  approval 
to  the  principle  of  I'e-absoibing  disabled  men  in  industry. 

Coi'res|M>n(ience  took  place  between  \\\v  Ministry  ot  l.ahoni- 
and  the  Interim  Industrial  Keconstruction  ( 'oiniiiiltee  ior  the 
l\;iV(h)pi'  M(i1,ln(i  mul  ShilioHcnj  MdHUhicf nrimj  Industry  on  the 
>ul)iect  ol'  th(^  eni[)loynient  oi'  disabled  men  up  to  5  por  cent,  of 
tlie  total  number  of  employ(^\s.  The  Committee  pointed  out 
that  70  per  cent,  of  the  employees  were  women  and  <itfered  to 
give  5  {)er  cent,  of  the  employment  for  males  to  disabled  men. 
As  the  result  of  discussion,  the  Ministry  suggested  that  the 
industry  should  absorb  disabled  men  to  the  extent  ol  '2  pt^r  cent, 
of  the  total  employees,  and  this  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Committee,  on  tlie  understanding  that  ht  men  should  not  be 
discharged  to  mak(>  room  for  the  men  absorl)ed. 

The  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Music  Trades  agreed  that 
disabled  men  should  be  employed  up  t(^  5  pei-  cent,  of  the  male 
employees  in  the  industry,  and  that  such  proportion  was,  in  fact, 
already  employed.  The  Keport  u{)on  o])enings  for  disabled  sailors 
and  soldiers  in  the  Musical  Instruments  Trade  prepared  by  the 
National  Trade  Advisoiy  Connnittee  was  approved  by  the  Council. 

The  Needle,  Fisji  Hook,  Fishing  Tackle  and  Allied  Trades 
Joint  Industrial  Council  agieed  that  the  remuneration  of  a 
disabled  man  shordd  be  fixed  without  regard  to  his  disablement 
pension.    The  operations  suitable  for  disabled  men  were  discussed 
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and  tlie  matter  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
eventually  arrangements  were  made  for  a  number  o  men  to  be 
trained  in  certain  branches  of  the  work  connected  ^Mth  local 
industries. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  tor 
the  Faper  Making  industry  recommended  that  o  per  cent,  ot  tne 
male  employees  in  the  Hand-Made  Paper  Industry  should  be 
recruited  from  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers. 

Although  the  prei>onderance  of  employees  were  of  the  female 
sex  the  Potter ij  Council  undeito^k  to  absorb  ex-Service  men 
to' the  extent  of  2i  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  employees  m 
the  industry. 

yVlwMi  th.'  cnicstion  of  absorbhig  a  prescribed  percentage  of 
di-d.l'  d  men  m  mdustry  was  brought  before  the  Quarrying  Joint 
Industrial  Council,  the  Executive  Committee  pointed  out  that 
quarrving  was  unsuitable  work  for  disabled  men,  and  m  those 
cases' where  the  work  was  m  any  way  suitable  a  su^cient 
percenla.^e  had  already  been  absorbed.  After  discussion  by  the 
Council  ft  was  recomniended  that  disabled  men  should  be  absorbed 
up  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  employees.  At  a  later  meeting,  it 
was  shown  that  some  quarries  employed  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  such  men  :  at  one  (juarry  the  percentage  was  as  higli  as  10. 

\  Mib-committee  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the 
Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry  recommended  to  the  (  ouncil  that 
disabled  men  should  be  absorbed  in  that  industry  to  a  number 
representini^  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employees,  except 
in  the  waterproof  garment  making  branch  where  a  lower  per- 
centage was  necessary  owing  to  the  large  number  of  women  em- 
ployed, nil 

The  SawniiUiug  Joint  Industrial  Council  recommended  that  its 
employer   members   should    take   on   as   many   disabled   men   as 

possible.  -,    n      1  1 

The  Silk  Joint  Industrial  Council  recommended  thai  the 
mdustrv  should  absorb  disabled  men  to  the  extent  of  5  })er  cent. 
of  the  adult  males  emploved.  and  assisted  the  Training  Depart- 
nuMU  of  the  Ministry  of  ^  Labour  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the 

industrv.  •  ,     ^^ 

The  "  ICoe/  (and  Allied)  Textile  Joint  Industrial  Council 
appointed  a  sub-committee  for  the  Northern  Counties  to  consider 
to  what  extent  the  industry  could  absorb  disabled  men.  and  I'e- 
mitted  the  same  question  to  the  Welsh  and  West  of  England 
District  Council.  As  the  result  of  the  dehberations  of  the  sub- 
committee and  of  the  discussions  of  the  Council,  a  scheme  for 
the  emplovment  of  disabled  men  was  prepared  which  was  re- 
garded by' the  Ministrv  of  Labour  as  very  satisfactory.  Advice 
was  also  given  to  the  Ministry  on  the  training  of  certain  disabled 
men  in  Gloucestershire,  weaving  being  recommended  as  a  suit- 
able occupation. 

]n    addition    it   may   be   added   that   in   December,    1919,    the 
Metallic  Bedsteads  Joint  Industrial  Council  adopted  a  detailed 
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scheme  for  the  introduction  of  unskilled  labour  in   ilic  nidustry, 

the  final  paragraph  of  which  read  as  follows  :  — 

That  whilst  recognising  with  regret  that  the  Bedstead 
Industry  is,  owing  to  its  arduous  and  dangerous  character, 
generally  nnsuitabJe  for  the  employment  of  disabled  ex- 
Service  men,  this  standing  Joint  Industrial  ('ouncil  recom- 
mends that  wherever  it  can  saf(dy  be  done  employers  should 
engage  a  quota  of  such  men,  and  that  the  workmen  should 
assist  to  nvdke  such  labour  elTectivelv  useful. 

Work  men  '  s  Co m  pen  sation  . 

In  May,  1919,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  AtTairs  appointed 
a  Committee  to  encpiire  inter  alia  into  the  prevailing  system  of 
the  payment  of  compensation  to  workmen  for  injuries  sustained 
in  the  coinse  of  employment  and  to  consider  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  estal)lisfHng  a  system  of  accident  insurance  under 
the  control  of  the  State. 

In  the  course  of  its  enquiries  the  Committee  invited  the  views 
of  the  (V)uncils  on  the  subject.  The  particular  points  which  the 
Councils  wen;  asked  to  consider  are  set  out  in  tlie  following  ex- 
tract from  file  letter  addressed  to  them  by  the  Committee  : — 

"  The  Committee,  after  considering  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  ill  pursuing  their  entiiiiry,  decided  to  deal  first  with 
the  two  following  (piestions  :  — 

(a)  the  desirabiUty  or  otherwise  of  establish mg  a  system 

of  accident  insurance  under  the  contrd  or  sajjer- 
vision  of  the  State,  and 

(b)  the  amount  and  form  of  the  compensation  or  benefit 

which  shoidd  be  provided  under  the  present  system 
as  established  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Art 
of  1906  or  under  any  new  or  modifiv^]  systei'i  wliich 
they  may  decide  to  rocornmend. 

As  regards  (a),  the  niaiii  features  in  the  present  system 
of  this  country  are  that  (1)  the  liability  to  j)ay  the' com- 
pensation falls  entirely  on  the  individual  emplo'yi-r  person- 
ally; ['2)  the  rni[)loyer  may  insure  against  the  whole  or  part 
of  his  liability,  but  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so; 
(3)  no  facilities  for  insurance  are  afl'orded  by  the  State,  and 
wlu^re  the  employer  insures  he  does  so  with  a  private  Insur- 
ance Company  or  Mutual  Indemnity,  whose  conduct  of  the 
business  is  not  subject  to  direct  regulation  by  any  Depart- 
ment of  Slate. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  Foreign  States  as  well  as 
in  certain  {)arts  of  the  British  Dominions  abroad,  theiv  are 
systems  of  workmen's  comjxmsation,  based  generally  on 
compulsory  insurance,  which  ai'e  cariied  on  directly  under 
the  control  or  suf)ervision  of  the  St;ite.  These  systems  are 
of  various  descriptions.  .  .  .  The  Committee  suggest  that 
when  dealing  with  this  (|uestion  your  Council  should  have 
these  alternative  svstems  in  view. 


The  Committee  would  also  be  glad  if  yom'  Council  would 
have   regard   to   the    system  of   sickness  insurance    in   force 
nndci-  the  National  Health   Insurance  Acts,  and  if  they  are 
in  favour  of  a   system  of  workmen's  compensation  being  set 
up  m  this  country  under  the  control  or  supervision  of  the 
State,    would  consider   whether  any,    and  if   so  what,  steps 
would  be   expedient  and  practicable  for  the   purpose  of  co- 
ordinating   the  workmen's  compensation    system  with  that 
of  sickness  insurance. 
As  regards  question  (b)  it  would  be  convenient  if  any  statement 
tendered  by  the  Council  could  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads  (reasons  being  given  in  each  case  for  the  view  set  forth)  ;  — 

A.  Fatal  Cases. 

(1)  Basis     of     compensation — whether     it     should     be 

assessed  on  pievious  earnings,  number  of  depen- 
dents, etc. 

(2)  Nature  of  compensation — whether  in  form  of  lump 

sum  or  pensions ;  in  the  case  of  pensions,  subject 
to  what  conditions;  and  if  lump  sum,  whether 
any,  and  if  so  what,  further  steps  should  be  taken 
to  ensure  profitable  use  of  money. 

(3)  Ijimits  of  compensation. 

(4)  Other  points. 

B.  Cases  of  hicapacity. 

(1)  Basis     for     computing     compensation — whether     it 

should  be  assessed  on  previous  earnhigs,  number 
of  dependents,  etc. 

(2)  Limits  of  compensation. 

(3)  Partial  incapacity  cases;  any  suggested  changes  in 

present    rule    (see  Schedule    I    (3)  of   the  Act  of 

1906). 

(4)  Basis  and  conditions  of  commutation  by  lump  sum 

payments. 

(5)  As  to   pej-iod  of  inca})acity   necessary  to  qualify  for 

compensation,  and  date  from  which  payment  is 
to  be  made. 

(6)  Special  scales  in  the  case  of  workmen  under  21   at 

the  date  of  the  injury. 

(7)  Other  points. 

Your  Council  will,  of  course,  understand  that  the  above 
suggestions  are  not  made  with  the  intention  of  circumscribing 
in  any  way  the  scope  of  their  report.  The  Committee  would 
welcome  observations  on  any  other  |X)ints  which  may  suggest 
themselves  as  relevant  to  either  of  the  two  main  questions 
as  above  set  out,  a-nd  they  would  be  especially  glad  if  your 
Council  would  dwell  on  any  aspect  of  the  law  relating  to 
w^orkmen's  compensation  wliich  particularly  interests  the 
trade  or  industrv  which  vour  Council  represents." 

The  matter  was  discussed  by  the  following  Councils  : — Build- 
ing,    Match     Manufacturing,     Rubber,     Spelter,     Gas,     Music, 
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Pottery,  Quarnjln(j,  Flour  Milling,  Priuting,  Tin  Mining, 
Scottish  Baking  and  Wire  Manufacturing,  with  ;t  vi.w  to  the 
foriiuilatiun  oi   joint  proposals. 

The  Gas,  Pottery  and  Quarrying  Councils  decided  that  each 
side  should  place  its  views  separately  before  the  Home  Office. 

Being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject  of  State 
control,  the  Spelter  Council  expressed  tlie  opinion  that  : — 

(a)  Greater     stringency    should     be     exercised    in     issuing 

medical    certificates    in    order    to    safeguard    against 
malingering. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  cost  of  living,  the  increase  of  55.  in  the 

weekly  payment  of  £1  was  insufficient. 

(c)  The  maximum  amount  (£300)  payable  for  fatal  accidents 

should  be  increased. 

The  Flour  Milling,  Rubber  and  Match  Manufacturing  Councils, 
though  admitting  certain  disadvantages  in  the  existing  system, 
felt  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  ti-ansference  to  State 
control.  The  Building  Council  stated  that  insurance  of  the  kmd 
should  be  compulsory  and  either  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  of 
the  industry  itself.  The  Tin  Mining  Council  held  State  control 
to  be  advisable  with  })rovision  for  contracting  out  schemes  to  be 
administered  by  industries  who  desired  it,  while  the  workers'  side 
of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Quarrying  Industry  wished 
for  compulsory  insurance  through  the  State,  the  money  to  go 
to  a  Central  Fund  and  to  be  administered  by  Joint  Committees 
in  each  industry. 

To  the  question  of  co-ordinating  Workmen's  Compensation 
with  Sickness  Insurance,  the  Flour  Milling  Council  replied  that 
the  schemes  should  be  kept  separate  and  the  Tin  Mining  Council 
suggested  that  the  administration  of  special  schemes  should  be 
used   for   health,    luicmplnynient    and    workmen's  compensation 

insurance. 

On  the  matter  of  the  basis  of  compensation  in  fatal  cases  and 
cases  of  incapacity,  the  Industrial  Council  for  the  Building 
Industry  believed  that  the  numlnn-  of  dependents  should  be  the 
chief  factor  to  be  taK'(Mi  into  consideration.  Other  Councils 
thought  that  couipensalion  should  he  assessed  on  previous  earnings 
and  'suggestions  were  made  io  the  effect  that  liie  number  of 
dependents,  the  amount  of  tlioir  dependency,  and  the  prospect  of 
increased  wages  in  the  near  I'uiDfe  of  which  the  accident  would 
deprive  the  insurcMJ  person,  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 

:Most  Councils  agreed  that  tliere  was  much  to  1»«  said  ni  favuur 
of  compensation  in  fatal  cases  by  pension  rather  than  by  lump 
sum,  but  it  was  generally  recommended  that  payment  mto  th(^ 
Countv  Court  should  be  made  as  usual  and  that  the  Judg-  should 
be  given  discretion  as  to  how  it  slinuld  he  dispen.-^ed.  The 
Building  Council  in-eferred  a  pension  sy^teni  to  th(^  payment  of 
a  linnp  sum  except  under  special  circumstances:  fh(  :1/^/f'7/ 
Manufacturing  Council  thought  that  there  should  he  a  form  of 
appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  Judge  :  the  Trade  Union  side 
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of  the  Quarrying  Council  suggested  that  sums  paid  to  the  County 
Court  should  be  invested  by  the  Public  Trustee;  and  the  Tin 
Mining  Council  felt  that  weekly  payments  could  best  be  made 
by  the  purchase  by  the  employer  of  Government  pensions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  limit  of  compensation  in  fatal  cases, 
various  recommendations  were  made.  The  Flour  Milling  Council 
felt  that  it  should  be  double  the  existing  limit;  the  Rubber 
Council  suggested  that  the  maximum  of  £300  should  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  advances  already  made  in  weeklv  payments 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  with  a  fixed  minimum  and 
maximum  payment  and  suitable  compensation  for  each  dependent 
or  child  ;  and"  the  Council  for  the  Match  Manufacturing  industry 
stated  that  the  minimum  of  £150  should  be  raised  to  £250  and  the 
maximum  of  £300  to  £500,  that  weekly  payments  between  the 
accident  and  the  death  of  the  workman  should  not  be  deducted 
from  the  sum  payable  and  that  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  dei>endents.  The  Tin  Mining  Council  and  the  Trade 
Union  side  of  the  Quarrying  Council  proposed  a  minimum  of  £400 
and  a  maximum  of  £800.  The  Building  Council  felt  that  the 
maximum  of  £300  was  too  low  and  that  pensions  should  be  con- 
tinued until  dependency  ceased. 

In  cases  of  compensation  for  incapacity,  the  Flour  Milling 
Joint  Industrial  Council  suggested  a  payment  of  half  the  weekly 
wage,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  405.  per  week.  The  Rubber 
Council  thought  that  an  increase  was  required  in  view  of  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  ;  the  Match  Manufacturing  Council  advised 
the  abolition  of  the  maximum  payment  system  and  recommended, 
as  did  the  Trade  Union  side  of  the  Quarrying  Council,  not  less 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  earnings.  The  Building 
Council  favoured  50  per  cent,  of  the  previous  earnings  without 
a  maximum  and  the  Tin  Mining  Council  advocated  75  per  cent, 
of  £250  per  annum. 

The  Flour  Milling  Joint  Industrial  Council  did  not  feel  that 
a  change  was  necessary  in  the  system  of  payment  for  partial 
incapacity,  l)nt  expressed  the  view  that  compensation  should  be 
paid  in  cases  of  a  workman  suffering  from  loss  or  mutilation,  even 
thcMigh  his  earning  capacity  might  be  as  great  as  it  had  been 
before  the  accident. 

As  to  the  period  of  incapacity  necessary  to  qualify  for  com- 
pensation, the  Flour  Milling  Council  thought  that  payment  should 
be  made  from  the  day  of  the  accident,  if  the  insured  person  were 
incapacitated  lor  more  than  a  week:  the  Rubber  and  Match 
Manufacturing  Councils  suggested  that  three  days  should  elapse 
and  then  pavment  be  made  from  the  day  of  the  accident :  the 
Tin  Mining' CoxmcW  agreed  with  the  existing  system  and  the 
Building  Council  advocated  payment  from  the  first  day. 

The  Departmental  Committee,  in  its  Report  dated  7th  July, 
1920  (Cmd.  816)  recommended  that  the  existing  system  of  insur- 
ance should  continue,  subject  to  certain  modifications:  that  fhe 
scope  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  should  be  extended; 
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that  ttie  maximji  of  the  various  benefits  should  be  increased  ;  and 
a  number  of  other  alterations  were  suggested.  Legislative  effect 
has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  recommendations. 

CHAl'TEIi     \1. 

Commercial  Problems. 

While,  to  a  large  extent,  the  attention  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  has  been  directed  to  industrial  (juestions  such  as 
wages,  hoiH's  and  the  working  conditions  of  the  operative 
and  his  relations  with  the  management,  their  activities  have  not 
been  entirely  confined  to  such  problems,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  interest  has  been  expended  on  the  commer- 
cial problems  of  industry.  Several  Councils  at  an  early  stage  set 
up  Connnercial  C^ommittees,  partly  to  put  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  the  views  of  the  industry  on  any  impending  legislation 
which  might  deal  with  the  question  of  the  restriction  of  imports. 
The  discussions  on  these  matters  have  had  the  effect  of  revealing 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  common  interest  and  common 
need  within  the  confines  of  the  particular  industry. 

Supply  of  Fuel  and  Raw  Materials. 

During  the  war,  and  for  some  time  after  its  termination, 
several  Councils  concerned  themselves  with  (juestions  of  the 
suf)ply  and  rationing  of  materials,  representing  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  needs  of  the  industry  and  suggesting  the  means  whereby 
these  needs  could  be  satisfied.  Thus,  the  Resettlement  Com- 
mittee of  the  Building  Joint  Industrial  Council  made  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  su{){)lies  of  particular  materials,  the 
shortage  of  whicli  intensified  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
out  Housing  Schemes.  The  Pottery  Industrial  Council  was 
much  concerned  with  fuel  supply.  Owing  to  the  war 
and  ihe  consequent  diminution  of  supplies  and  dislocation 
of  transit,  the  industry  was  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of 
sufficient  fuel,  and  this  inconvenience  w\as  accentuated  when 
the  Coal  Controller  diverted  fuel  raised  in  North  Stafford- 
shire to  other  ptirts  of  the  count rv.  Deputations  repeatedly 
visited  London  in  an  endeavour  to  remedy  the  matter,  and  iii 
July,  1918,  a  Coal  Rationing  Committee  was  appointed,  being 
responsible  for  the  obtaining  of  adequate  siq. plies  for  the  industry 
ami  the  allocation  of  available  fuel  amongst  the  various  factories. 
The  Executive,  General  Purfx^ses  and  Finance  Committee  of  this 
Council  also  raised  with  the  Government  ])epartments.  and  with 
other  trades  concerned,  the  shortage  of  china  clay  and  plaster  for 
moulds,  and  m  general  succeeded  in  removing  or  abating  the 
difficulties. 

Trvn SPORT  Facilities. 

Since  the  Armistice,  transfK)rt  difficulties  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  a  number  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Recon- 
struction Committees  in  a  variety  of  directions.  A  few  examples 
mav  be  mven. 

1  o 
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The  China  Clay  Joint  Industrial  Council  made  representations 
to  the  Ministry  of  Trans{X)rt  on  the  subject  of  railway  facilities 
for  tiie  industry,  and  it  is  understood  that,  in  consequence  ot 
their  action,  arrangements  were  made  at  Fowey  giving  greater 

convenience  for  loading,  etc.  •       i     ]     4  •   i 

The  Fnrnitiire  Warehousing  and  Removing  Interim  Industrial 
Reconstruction  Committee  took  action  to  obtain  the  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Commons  of  a  clause  proposed  to  be  inserted  m  the 
Railways  Act,  1921,  which  would  have  given  the  Railway  Com- 
panies power  to  undertake  road  transport  work. 

The  Executive,  General  Purposes  and  Finance  Committee  ot  the 
Pottery  Council  in  their  Report  for  the  years  1918  and  1919  stated 
that  constant  representations  had  been  made— generally  effective 
—as  to  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  transit  and  railway  rates 
in  connection  with  them.  . 

The  Needles,  Fishhooks,  etc.,  Joint  Industrial  Council  in  a 
recent  reix)rt,  stated  that  the  question  of  improved  railway  facih- 
ties,  both  for  the  workpeople  and  also  for  goods,  had  from  time 
to  time  been  before  the  Council  and,  as  a  result  of  representations, 
certain  concessions  had  been  obtained  from  the  Midland  Railway 

Company.  . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Quarrying  Joint  Industrial  Council  held 
in  July,  1920,  consideration  was  given  to  the  shortage  of  trucks 
for  moving  quarry  products,  in  consequence  of  the  low  "  cate- 
fTory  "  of  this  material  in  the  railway  companies'  scheme  of 
priority  for  mineral  traffic.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion,  a  depu- 
tation Vaited  upon  the  Minister  of  Transport,  and  it  was  reported 
to  the  National  Council  by  the  various  Sections  at  a  meeting  held 
on  30th  August,  1920,  that  there  was  a  marked  improvement  m 
traffic  facilities  in  consequence  of  the  Ministry's  efforts,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  Ministry  should  be  kept  acquainted  with  the 
position  in  the  future  by  means  of  monthly  reports.  This  Council 
at  a  meeting  on  8th  Febniary,  1921,  also  discussed  railway  rates, 
and  the  employees'  representatives  offered  to  support  the  em- 
ployers in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rates  reduced. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the 
Silk  Industry  records  the  solution  of  one  problem,  as  follows  :— 
"  For  some  90  years,  silk  goods  for  railway  traffic  purposes 
have  been  classed'under  the  Carriers'  Acts,  with  others,  com- 
bining small  bulk  with  high  money  value,  to  the  effect  that 
the  carriers  were  not  liablefor  loss  to  packages  exceeding  €10 
in  value  unless  separately  declared  and  insured  before  transit. 
In  pra-ctice  this  involved  additional  expense  or  considerable 
trouble,  and  undoubtedly  was  a  hindrance.      The  discrimina- 
tion, if  ever  reasonable,  has  long  survived  its  justification,  and 
after  a  hard  struggle  the  Committee  on  Railway  Rates  has 
been  persuaded  to  recommend  its  abandonment.     Encour- 
af^ed  by  this,  it  is  hoped  to  secure  a  reclassification  of  silk  for 
the  purpose  of  railway  carriage  rates,  so  that  it  may  not  suffer 
in  comf)arison  with  other  textiles." 
Among    the    other   Councils    and    Reconstruction    Committees 
which  have  considered  transport  questions,  the  Bedstead  Manu- 
facturing Council  in   October,  1919,   adopted  a  resolution  calling 
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on  the  Board  oi"  Trade  and  the  Ministry  of  Trans{K)rt  to  increase 
faciUties  of  transport ;  the  Clay  Industrial  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee in  September,  1920,  adopted  a  resohition  of  protest  against 
increased  railway  eharg(^s ;  the  MatcJi  Md)iujacturincj  Council, 
in  1919,  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Railway  Executive 
Committee  with  a  view  to  securing  a  reduction  of  the  maximum 
charge  for  tlie  conveyance  of  matches;  and  the  Non-Ferrous 
Minimj  Reconstruction  Committee,  m  .Vpnl,  19'20,  had  under 
consideration  pro[KJsals  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Tvlinistry  of 
Transport  to  provide  additional  transport  facilities  in  the  mining 
areas  by  means  of  road  transi>ort  or  light  railways. 

FoREKiN  Trade — Imports  and  Extorts. 
In  March,  1919,  the  Government  decided  on  the  appointment  of 
a  Consultative  Council  to  examine  the  existing  list  of  prohibited 
imports,  to  consider  what  revision  by  way  of  addition  to,  or 
deletion  liom,  such  list  was  desirable  and  what  {Kiventage  of 
normal  imports  should  be  admitted  up  to  the  lollowing  1st  Sep- 
tembei-.  The  Joint  Industrial  Council  movement  was  represented 
on  tbis  Council  by  two  representatives  of  employers  and  two  of 
workpeople,  as  follows  : — 
On  tJic  Oil  players'  side  : 

Mr.  J.   B.   Burch,  of  the  Made-up  Leather  Goods  Joint 

Industrial  Council. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Symonds.  of  the  Gold.  Silver,  etc.,  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council. 
On  the  ii-orJn^coplcs  siilc  : 

Mr.   A.   Wliiting,  of  tlu-   l\ubl)er  Joint   Lndusti'ial  Council. 
Mr.  \V.  T.  Kelly,  of  tlu^  Chemical  Trach^  Joint  Industrial 

Council. 
On  the  setting  up  of  this  Consultative  Council,  a  circular  letter 
was  issued  by  tlie  J3oard  of  Trade  to  all  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  conveying  the 
opinion  of  the  PresidiMit  tliat,  before  coming  to  Jiny  decisions  in 
this  matt(»r  in  respect  of  any  particular  commodity,  the  Council 
should  have  before  them  in  tlie  form  of  a  memorandum  the  views 
of  tlie  Joint  Industrial  bodv  concc^rned. 


The  cessation  or  I'estriction  of  im}>orts  during  the  war  gavc^  to 
British  industiT  an  impulse  towards  self-protection  which  was 
intensified  by  the  agitation  against  the  })urchase  of  (memy  g(x^ls 
and  subse(|uently  by  the  acuteness  of  foreign  competition  assisted 
bv  depreciated  exchanges.  In  these  circumstances,  certain  In- 
dustrial Councils  have  had  the  (juestion  of  foreign  trade,  and 
especially  of  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  under  serious  con- 
sideration. 

A  few  instances  may  l)e  giv(>n  bv  v.ay  of  illustration. 

Th(^  Baskrf  Malnnrf  Interim  Industrial  Reeonstnietion  Com- 
mittee based  its  claim  to  {irotection  on  the  fact,  inter  alia,  that 
tlip  industrv  was  a  liand  craft  and  as  such  should  not  be  allowed 
to  die  out,  particularlx  as  it  provided  a  means  of  livelihood  for 
l)linded   ex-soldirr'~.        A    drpiitalion    \  i^ili"!    tin.'    J-uaid  of   Ti'ade 
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in  May  1921,  and  the  Reconstruction  Committee  decided  to  pre- 
pare evidence  with  a  view  to  the  industry  being  brought  under 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  1921. 

The  question  of  American  competition  was  discussed  at  a 
meetincr  of  the  Bedstead  Manufacturing  Industrial  Council  on 
October  27th,  1919,  and  a  resolution  carried  unanimously,  calhng 
on  the  Board  of  Trade  to  protect  the  home  trade  until  the  effects 
of  the  war  should  svear  off. 

The  Committee  on  Trade  Depression  set  up  in  the  autumn  ot 
1921  isr-e  page  108)  bv  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  the  indus- 
ties  of  Electrical  Cable  Making,  FAectrical  Contracting ^nd 
Electricity  Supply,  in  the  course  of  its  investigations  had  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  problem  under  consideration,  and  m 
this  connection  the  first-mentioned  Council  issued  a  question- 
naire to  the  employers  in  the  industry  with  a  view  to 
examining  into  the  competition  in  the  world's  markets. 

The  Joint   Industrial   Council   for  the   Ga^s  Mantle   Maniijac- 
turinq  Industrv  earlv  in  1921  entered  upon  a  campaign  for  the 
inclusion  of  their  products  in  protective  legislation  and  deputa- 
tions accordinglv  waited  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Members 
of  Parliament.  '  In  the  course  of  their  campaign,    the  Council 
issued  a  circular  to  Gas  Companies,  Railway  Companies,  Irades 
Council  and  Municipalities,  urging  them  to  buy  home  produc- 
tions     The  Council  desired  protection  for  gas  mantles   and  for 
heat-resisting  glass  and  registered  a  formal  protest  with  the  Board 
of  Trad(^  against  the  exclusion  of  gas  mantles  from  the  schedule 
of  suitable  "articles  in  Part  I.  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries 
Act,  having  regard  to  the  inclusion  of  comi>ounds  of  thorium— the 
lar^<^t  cheniical  factor  in  the  composition  of  gas  mantles^   As  a 
result  of  an  inquirv  under  the  Act,  the  referee  decided  m  Decem- 
ber  19-^1     that,  while  it  was  impossible  to  include  gas  mantles  as 
vuch    oas  mantles  siiould  be  liable  for  duty  since  for  the  most 
part  tlTev  were  foi'med  of  material  subject  to  duty.     Sul^sequently 
an  OrdpV  was  made  bv  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Part  II.  of  the 
Act  anplving  as  from  9th  October,  1922,  that  ])art  of  the  Act  to 
"  Mantle^  for  Incandescent  lighting,  and  component  parts  thereof, 
whetbor  finished  or  not,"  "if  manufactured  in  Germany,"  the 
Ordei-  to  continue  in  force  until  19th  August,  1924. 

The  Glass  J(unt  Industrial  Council,  in  the  autumn  oi  1919, 
suo-eested  that  it  sliould  have  representatives  on  Sub-Committees 
appointed  bv  the  Board  of  Trade  to  deal  with  questions  affecting 
anv  branch  of  th.e  industrv.  Deputations  from  the  Council  held 
interview-  -.itli  tlie  Board  of  Trade  and  with  members  of  the 
Hou'^'^  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  In 
November  1920.  an  Anti-Dumpincr  Sub-Committee  was  set 
up  bv  the  Council  to  urge  upon  the  Govemment  the 
nec!— "itv  of  introduc-imx  leirislation  to  protect  the  industry  from 
dumt.in'^  It  was  decided,  before  approaching  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  prepin-e  a  careful  case  explanatory  of  the  serious  position  with 
which  the  industrv  was  confronted,  and  a  questionnaire  was 
riividated   to  a  large  number  of  representative  firms  and  to  the 
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Trade  riii<>ns  to  obtain  data  showing  tho  anioimt  of  nnoniploy- 
ment  an  nluitahle  to  unfair  foreign  conipetition.  Tiie  infoinia- 
tion  thus  compiled  was  submitted  in  ilu'  iMinid  nl  I'rade,  with 
the  resuU  that  a  deputation  was  eventually  seen  by  I  lie  I'liriia- 
rnentary  Under-Secretary  in  J  a  una!  y,  V.)-21.  Subsequently  the 
sectional  Councils  presented  cases  lor  the  imposition  of  duty 
under  I'art  II.  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  and  later 
an  Order  was  issued  in  respect  of  domestic  and  illuminating 
glass-ware. 

The  Joiiu  Industrial  Council  for  ih"  Glove  Manufacturing  In- 
dustry has  also  taken  steps  in  regard  to  l^iit  TT.  (*!'  the  Safeguanf- 
ing  of  Industries  Act. 

In  January,  1U19,  a  deputation  from  tlie  National  Joint  Council 
for  the  Hosiery  trade  interviewed  the  Controller  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Imports  Restrictions  with  regard  to  the  dilliculty  ex- 
perienced by  the  industry  in  competing  against  tlie  prices  of 
hosiery  and  underwear  which  were  being  imported  from  America 
and  Japan.  Under  an  agreement  made  in  1917  with  certain 
countries,  notably  Japan  and  America,  the  import  of  cotton 
hosiery  goods  into  this  country  was  restricted  to  50  per  cent, 
of  its  1916  standard.  Shortly  afterwards  America's  war 
requirements  compelled  her  to  place  some  check  upon  her  exports, 
and  one  result  of  this  was  the  institution  of  the  "  permit  " 
system,  under  which  no  cotton  hosiery  goods  could  be  exported 
from  America  without  special  leave  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Trade. 
This,  naturally,  still  fui-ther  cut  down  the  50  per  cent,  of 
American  hosiery  goods  being  imported  and  had  the  effect  of 
easing  tlie  position  of  the  British  manufacturers.  With  the 
cessation  of  hostihties  the  "  permit  "  system  la]>sed,  with  the 
result  that  .Vmerican  goods  were  coming  into  the  country  on  the 
terms  of  the  1917  agreement.  A  resolution  w^as  submitted  by  the 
Council  to  the  department  of  Imports  Restrictions,  summarising 
the  mam  points  of  their  claim  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  This  meeting  of  the  National  Joint  Council  of  the  Hosiery 
trade  views  with  alarm  the  importation  <>!  hosiery  and  underwear 
from  the  United  States  and  Japan,  and  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
an  additional  advance  in  wages  has  just  been  granted,  that  the 
industry  is  called  upon  to  absorb  its  demobilised  labour,  and  that 
manufacturers  are  heavily  committed  int  \:irn.  contracts  lor 
which  were  placed  at  the  very  abnormal  j^rices  which  have  been 
ruling,  under  circumsta.nc€s  over  whidi  they  had  no  control,  is 
of  opinion  that  unless  immediate  relief  is  given  by  a  total  ])rohibi- 
tion  of  imports  until  the  end  of  Se{)tember,  serious  unemploy- 
ment reduction  in  wages,  and  distress  must  be  occasioned  m  the 
irdustrv  and  the  Council  urgently  ask  the  Controller  of  Import 
Restrictions  to  prohibit  further  importations  lor  the  period 
named  m  order  that  the  industry  may  struggle  through  the 
transition  period,  and  equip  itself  to  meet  foreign  competition 
on  more  equal  terms."  .i.     i     •  i  i- 

Close  attention  was  given  by  the  Council  to  the  legislative 
])ro{)Osals  which    ultimately    took  shape   in  the   Safeguarding  of 
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Industries  Act.  Moreover,  in  connection  with  the  Parliamentary 
General  Election  of  December,  1922,  the  Hosiery  Council 
addressed  a  letter  to  candidates  m  the  hosiery  making  areas 
representing  that  the  British  Hosiery  industi7  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage owing  to  tanlfs  on  Bntish  gcx^ds  imported  into  foreign 
countries  and  the  free  imi>ort  of  foreign  goods  mto  the  Lnited 
Kingdom,  and  asking  whether  they  would  support  measures  tor 
removing  the  disadvantage.  . 

The  Joint  Industrial  Council  of  the  Match  Manufacturing 
Industrv  has  taken  a  considerable  interest  in  commercial  matters. 
For  example,  statistics  of  the  importation  of  foreign  matches 
into  the  United  Kingdom  form  a  standing  item  of  the  agenda 
for  meetings,  and  the  Council  has  made  it  part  of  its  policy  to 
collect  information  as  to  the  match  industry  m  other  countries 

At  the  end  of  1918  the  Council  examined  the  position  ot  the 
trade  by  means  of  the  investigations  of  a  Commercial  Sub-Com- 
mittee whose  report  was  submitted  to  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment Departments.  After  reviewing  the  difficulties  «*  ^^e  war 
T>eriod  and  commenting  favourably  on  the  efficiency  of  the  distn 
bution  and  transport  system  of  the  Tobacco  and  Matches  Control 
Board  the  report  urged  the  restriction  of  the  importation  ot 
foreign  matches  "  to  such  a  quantity  as  may  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  working  of  the  British  factories  to  their  full  capacity 
so  that  an  opportunity  may  be  given  :—  .     -        u 

"  (a)  To  replace  and  repair  machinery  worn  out  during  the 
war,  and  to  complete  existing  plans  for  enlarged  pro- 
duction. . 

(b)  To  transfer  to  the  home  market  for  civilian  consump- 
tion the  large  proportion  of  their  output  which  has 
lately  been  reserved  for  w-ar  purposes. 

(c)  To  secure  the  necessary  mechanics  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  plant  and  machinery. 

id)  To  provide  regular  w^ork  for  those  at  present  engaged 

in  the  industry  and  to  reinstate  men  discharged  from 

the  forces,  which  under  these  circumstances  can  easily 

be  done. 

In  May,  1920,  the  Commercial  Sub-Committee  of  this  Council 

inteiwiewe'd  the  Parliamentary  SecretaiT  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

with  regard  to  the  importation  of  Belgian  matches.     They  were 

told  that   it   was  im|)ossible  for  the  Government  to  prohibit   the 

im|K)]-tation  of  matches  and  that  the  only  solution   would  be  for 

the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  include  in  the  Finance  Bill  an 

im]>ort  duty  on  matches  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  Belgian 

rate  of  exchange.     The  Parliamentaiy  Secretary  agreed  to  make 

representations  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  matter  and  to  press  the 

Forei^m    Office  to   take   up   with   the    Belgian    Government   the 

questTon   of  the  embargo    on    the  export  of  timber  which   was 

threatening    those    manufacturers    who    had    purchased    Belgian 

timber.  ,     ,^        ^     . 

An  indication    of   the  interest  of   the    Match   Manufacturing 
Industnal  Council  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials  for  the  industry 
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is  given  in  the  discussion  winch  took  place  as  to  the  supply  of 
chlorate  of  potash.  In  1919  the  Council  conninnncated  with'  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  matter,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  imjx)rt  of  the  commodity  was  {irohihited  and  the  price 
charged  for  the  product  of  the  sole  producing  firm  in  this  country 
was  regarded  as  unduly  high.  The  Potash  Controller  decided  to 
reduce  the  price  charged  to  manufacturers.  The  Council  also 
connnunicated  with  the  Customs  authorities  to  the  elfect  that, 
whereas  the  import  of  chlorate  of  potash  was  prohibited,  it  was  in 
fact  being  imj>orted  in  large  quantities  in  the  form  of  match  heads. 
In  September,  19*21,  further  discussion  arose  on  this  subject  in 
connection  with  the  schedule  of  im[K)rts,  subject  to  '^^  ])er  cent., 
issued  by  tlie  Doard  of  Trade  under  the  Safegnai-ding  of  Industries 
Act,  and  it  was  dcx-ided  to  make  a  formal  protest  undei"  Section 
I  (5)  of  the  Act.  As  a.  result,  potassium  chlorate  was  re-classified 
so  that  the  ordinaiy  connnercial  qualities  such  as  ;n-e  used  in  tlie 
maiuifa<*tui-e  of  matches  would  not  be  liable  to  duty. 

The  Paper  Trade  Joint  Industrial  Couni'il,  after  a  discus-ion 
at  a  meeting  on  15th  December,  1920,  on  the  sul)ject  of  foiN'ign 
competition  and  the  neinl  of  restoring  the  confidence  of  buyei's 
which  had  been  affected  by  the  fall  in  prices,  apfx^inted  a  Com- 
mittee with  the  duty  of  drawing  u[)  an  authoritative  statement 
setting  out  the  facts  of  the  industry  for  circulation  amongst  its 
customers  and  for  submission  to  the  Government.  The  repoit 
was  discusst^l  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the  following 
Febi'uary.  At  this  latter  meeting,  the  following  i-esolution  was 
adoptcMl  :  — 

With  a  view^  to  reducing  the  present  al)normal  amount  of 
unemployment  in   the  Paper  Mills,  Board   Mills  and  Paper 
Coating  Mills  in  this  country,  this  Council  hereby  resolves 
to  bring   all   possible  pres^ure  to   bear  on   H.M.    Stationery 
Office  to   specify  that  all   Paper,    Stationery,  Boards,  etc. 
supplied  to  that  l^epartment  shall   be  of  British  Manufac- 
ture, and  to  compel  all  firms  supplying  such  g(K)ds  to  strictly 
adhere  to  the  tenns  of  the  "  Fair  Contracts  Clause." 
Tht>   (]nestion   of   foi-(>ign    joinery    has   for   a   considerable    time 
been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  in  the   Building  Industry.     It 
arises  out  of  a  rather  dilT(Ment  issue  from  that  oi'dinarily  connected 
with    imports   and   is   mainly  concerned    with  the   refusal   of   the 
operatives  to  fix  the   inqK)rted  material.     In   Octol)er,   1919,  the 
Pesettlement  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Cormcil  for  tlie  Build- 
ing Trad(^s  discussed  tlie  (piestion  with  ;in  official  of  tlie  ^linistiy 
of  Health.     T^he  Bef)ai'tnuMital  vi(>w  was  that  the  embargo  ])laced 
by   carpenters  and  joincM's  on  wooden   doors  and   w  indfnv  frames 
imported  from  abroad  necessitated  the  employment  on  this  work 
of  skillt^l  men  who  might    otherwise     l)e     liberated     foi-     other 
branches  of  housing   work.     The  operatives'  side  of   the  Com- 
mittee contended  that  their  embargo  was  only  placed  on  made-up 
work  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  under  conditions  which 
the    Unions  did    not  consider   fair.     Tliey   pointed   out,   and   the 
employers  supported  their  contention,  that  the  men  freed  bv  the 
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mipoitatioji  of  foreign  joinery  would  not  be  men  wlio  could  be 
used  on  the  job  of  assembhng,  being  mainly  skilled  woodcutting 
machinists,  so  that  the  housing  position  would  be  but  little 
benefited  by  the  removal  of  the  embargo. 

Among  other  commercial  activities  of  the  Councils  may  be 
mentioned  the  enquiries  of  the  Pottery  Council  through  the  Board 
of  Trade,  into  the  origin  of  European  Pottery  imported  into  the 
Argentine  and  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also  its  efforts  to 
obtain  a  re-classification  m  the  Annual  Trade  Returns  of  pottery 
imported  from  European  markets.  This  Council,  by  the  collec- 
tion and  circulation  of  specimens  of  Japanese  Pottery,  and  the 
publication  of  a  brochure  containing  extensive  and  valuable  in- 
formation relating  to  the  Pottery  Industry  in  Japan,  has  en- 
deavoured to  educate  those  engaged  in  the  industry  as  to  the 
com[)etition  with  which  the  industry  is  threatened  from  the  Far 
East.  For  tlie  same  purix)se,  in  co-operation  with  the  Borough 
Council,  it  is  establishing  in  one  of  the  local  Museums  a  collection 
of  exainples  of  the  best  types  of  foreign  utilitarian  ware  with 
which  the  English  Manufacturer  has  to  compete. 

Merchandise  M.\rks. 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  set  up  in  October,  1919, 
by  llie  Board  of  Trade  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Merchandise  IMarks  Act,  gave  Joint  Industrial  Councils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  evidence  on  the  question  of  marking  manufac- 
tured goods  with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin. 

In  Ja.nuary,  1920,  the  Pottery  Joint  Industrial  Council 
nominated  two  witnesses,  one  from  each  side  of  the  Council,  to 
present  the  views  of  the  industry.  Strong  feeling  existed  as  to 
the  necessity  for  indelibly  marking  all  Pottery  ware  with  the  name 
of  the  country  of  origin",  preferably  by  means  of  marks  under  the 
glaze.  Evidence  was  also  given  by  the  Councils  and  Interim 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  for  the  following  indus- 
Ij-ies  :  — Bant  and  SJioe,  Brus'li  Mahinci,  Gas  Mantles,  Xeedle  and 
Fisli-liooh,  Printing  and  Allied  Trades,  and  Envelopes  and  Manu- 
faetured  Stationery,  while  memoranda  were  submitted  by  the 
Eleefrical  Cable  Maldnq,  Glass  and  Mateh  Mamifaetnring  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  and  by  the  Basket  Making,  Boot  and  Floor 
Pnlisli  and  Glove  Making  Interim  Industi^ial  Reconstruction 
Committees. 

The  Needles  and  Fish-hooks  Joint  Industrial  Council  com- 
plained that  the  name  "  Redditch  "  appeared  on  needles 
ex])orted  from  Germany,  and  the  Committee  in  their  report  of 
June,  1920,  suggested  that  steps  might  be  taken  for  the  better 
])rotection  of  the  names  of  towns  which  are  specially  connected 
with  particular  industries.  .  ^     t  it 

The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should, 
in  certain  circumstances,  have  power  to  make  an  order  that 
any  particular  class  of  goods  should  bear  an  indication  of  origin 
and  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  such  an  indication  is  to 
be  applied. 
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Fj  n a  nc j al  a  s s j  sta nce . 

A  difterent  loriii  ol  SUiie  assistance  to  industry  is  indicated  in 
the  activities  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  for  the  Tin  Mining 
Industry.  Even  before  the  war,  the  outlook  of  the  industry  was 
unsatisfactory  and  after  the  war  it  was  faced  with  serious  diffi- 
cuhies.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  held 
on  17th  January,  1919,  a  deputation  was  appointed  to  interview 
the  Government.  At  the  second  meeting  held  in  May  it  was 
resolved,  inter  alia,  that  an  immediate  and  searching"  enquiry 
ought  to  be  made  both  into  tiie  technical  aiul  economic  develop'- 
ment  and  pi-osf)ects  of  the  Tin  Mining  industry,  that  adequate 
representation  of  the  Tin  Mining  Joint  Industrial  Coinuil  in  such 
enquiry  should  be  insisted  u}K>n,  and  juMiding  the  result  of 
the  enquiiy,  an  interim  grant  of  financial  aid  by  the  Government 
was  necessary.  Shortly  afterwards  the  I3oard  of  Trade  apf>ointed 
a  Committee  "  to  investigate^  and  rejKirt  u[K)n  the  present  con- 
dition and  economic  f>ossibilities  of  non-ferrous  mining  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  jind  to  make  recommendations  as  to  such 
Government  action  as  may  be  expedient  in  regard  thereto"; 
and  two  representatives  of  the  Joint  huhistrial  Council  were 
nominated  to  sit  on  this  Committee.  In  addition,  representatives 
of  the  industry  gave  evidence. 

The  (Committee's  recommendations,  published  in  March.  19-20, 
included  the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  of  State  aid  : — 

"  That  in  regard  to  State  aid  to  mining  the  Government 
should  take  powers,  analogous  to  those  in  force  in  the 
Dominions,  to  extend  financial  assistance,  on  the  advice  of 
the  Mines  Department,  U)  mining  companies  to  enable  them 
to  tide  over  their  difficulties  or  to  undertake  approved  explora- 
tion and  development  ;  and  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Development  Commissioners  should  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose." 

At  further  meetings  of  the  Joint  Industrial  Council  the  question 
of  State  aid  for  the  Industiy  received  considerable  attention  and 
representations  were  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  the 
Advisory  Connnittee  established  under  the  Trade  Facilities  Act. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  August,  1922,  it  was  ref>orted  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  had  issued  guarantees  for  loans  in  the 
cases  of  two  mines. 

At  the  Council's  meeting  in  September,  1921,  a  discussion  took 
place  on  the  watering  prol)hMns  generally,  and  in  particular  the 
position  at  the  East  Pool  and  South  Croifty  Mines,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  |)assed  requesting  :in  enquiry  into  the  whole  matter  by 
the  Ministry  of  Mines.  A  Ministiy  of  Mines  Commissioner  duly 
held  an  enquiry  into  tlie  matter,  and  the  Commissioner's  report 
was  discussed  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Coimcil. 

Other  Commercial  and  Miscellaneous  Tones. 

Among  the  vaiious  other  matters  of  a  commercial  or  miscel- 
laneous character  discussed  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and 
Interim     Reconstruction    Conunittees    may    be     mentioned    the 
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question  of  compulsory  registration  of  farriers  discussed  by  the 
Blacksmiths  and  Farriers  Reconstruction  Committee;    the  con- 
sideration given  bv  tlie  Brush  Reconstruction  Committee  to  the 
decimal  system  ;  the  opposition  of  the  Entertairimerits  Council  to 
the  Performmg  Animals  Bill,   1921  ;  the  action  of  the  Hosiery 
Council  m  regard  to  the   "  break  clause  "   in  textile  contracts; 
the  activities  of  the  Needles  and  Fish-hooks  Council  on  the  subject 
of  the  leo-islation  which  resulted  in  the  Importation  of  Plumage 
(Prohibition)    Act,  1921  ;  the  communications  which  passed  be- 
tween the  War  Office  and  the  Pottery  Council  m  regard  to  the 
form  of  tender  to  be  used  bv  the  War  Office  in  placing  contracts 
for  china    and  earthenware;    the  communications   between    the 
Printing  Council  and  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  subject  ot 
postal  rates  and  the  representations  of  this  Council  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  with  regard  to  British  and  American  copyrights  ;  and  the 
evidence  given  by  the  Tramways  Council  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Lights  on  Vehicles  and  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions  to   the  Ministry   of  Transport   on    the  provision    of   more 
effective  brakes  and  of  folding  steps  on  trams.     These  instances 
are   but  illustrative  of  the   numerous   questions  that   have   from 
time  to  time  engaged  the  attention  of  Councils  and  Committees. 

Chapter  VII. 
Breakdown  of  Certain  Joint  Industrial   Councils. 

It  may  be  appropriate  at  this  stage  to  set  out  in  some  detail 
the  causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  breakdown,  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  RejX)!!,  of  17  out  of  the  73  National  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  established. 

The  17  Councils  which  during  this  period  ceased  to  function  as 
national  bodies  were  :— Bi-ead  Baking  and  Flour  Confectionery 
(England  and  Wales)  ;  Elastic  Web,  Braid  and  Smallwares  Fabric  ; 
Entertainments;     Furniture    Manufacture;     Gold,     Silver    and 
Horological  Trades ;  Hosiery  (Scotland)  :  Local  Authorities'  Ad- 
ministr'ative.    Technical    and     Clerical     Services    (England    and 
Wales)  :  Eocal  Authorities'  Administrative,  Technical  and  Clerical 
Services    (Scotland);    Local   Authorities'    Non-Trading    Services 
(Manual  Workers)    (Scotland);  Made-up  Leather  Goods;  Music 
Trades;  Packing  Case  Making;  Road  Transport;  Rubber;  Saw- 
milling';  Vehicle  Building;  and  Woollen  and  Worsted  (Scotland). 
In  tlie  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that  any  industrial  movement 
such  as  is  embodied  in  the  Whitley  Scheme  has  to  undergo  a 
period  of  probation,  of  testing  and  experience,  and  of  adaptation 
in  the  light  of  experience,  to  the  needs  of  each  particular  industry. 
While'' the  organisation  of  the  nation  in  the  common  cause  and 
the  awakening  of  new  ideals  under  the  stress  of  war  led  to  the 
conception   of    the    Whitley   movement,    the    abnormal    circum- 
stances of  the  war  and  the  difficulties  and  unrest  during  the  period 
of  transition  to  peace  conditions,  placed  a  very  severe  strain  on 
the   Joint   Industrial    Councils.     Among   these    difficulties   were 
the   scarcity  of   labour  during   the   war,   the   rising   prices,   the 
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abolition  of  the  statutory  control  of  wa^ps  niui  nu\n>[i\,  the  post 
war  trade  boom,  the  absorption  in  nubistiy  of  the  millions  of  men 
demobilised  from  the  fight mj.-  forces,  the  constant  increases  in 
wages  until  at  the  peak  they  averanrpd  from  170  to  180  per  cent, 
over  f)re-\\ar  rates,  and  then  in  the  latter  part  of  1920,  the 
sudden  collapse  of  trade,  the  vast  numbers  of  unemployed,  and 
the  considerable  reductions  in  wages.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that,  in  all  cases,  the  newly  adopted  machinerv  would  stand  the 
strain  of  such  unusual  pressure. 

In  ihe  main,  the  causes  of  breakdown  resolve  themselves  into 
ineffective  organisation,  the  difficulties  of  wage  adjustments,  and 
the  divergence  of  sectional  and  district  interests  on  the  Councils. 
All  these  three  causes  are  inter-related. 

The  welcome  with  whuli   i!,,    W  hitley  Scheme  was  received 
showed  that  it  accorded  with  the  views  of  industry  generally,  but 
in  certain  instances  it  may  be  that  Councils  were  established  with- 
out a  full  appreciation  of  the  necessity,  as  a  prior  condition,  for 
an  efficient  and  well  established  organisation.     In  a  number  of 
industries  and  services  in  which  Councils  were  established,  the 
organisation  of  many  of  the  employers  and  workpeople  in  their 
respective  associations  had  been  comparatively  recent,  and  newly 
organised  people  are  apt  to  become  dissatisfied  unless  they  get 
quick  material  results.     They  have  not  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the    dithculties,    delays    and    compromises   of   negotiation    or   to 
entrust    their   re[)resentatives   with    adequate   authority.     Theie 
is    also    tlie    difficulty    that    officials    have    not    full    opportunity 
of    keeping    in    close    touch    with    their    constituents.      Newly 
constituted     organisations     are,     moreover,     sometimes     at     a 
disadvantage    in    not    having    found    (inito    tlic    right    type    of 
representative    for    negotiating    bodies^    and     ui    a""  nuniber    of 
cases   the   success   of   negotiations,    and    even   the    existence   of 
the     Council,     have     been     jeopardised     through     the     personal 
charactenstics  or  antipathies  of  representatives.     The  newness  of 
organisation  on  a  national  scale  was  a  feature  common  to  many 
Councils  which  have  ceased  to  function. 

The  large  increase  in  the  membership  of  Employers'  Associa- 
tions and  Trade  Unions  which  t(X)k  i)lace  during  the  war  and  in 
the  succeeding  two  years  was  mainly  absorbed  within  the  frame- 
work of   the  existing  organisations,  but   in  certain  cases   (e.g  , 
baking)  this  framework  had  to  be  reconstructed  for  the  purpose  of 
adapting    it    to    the    Whitley   Scheme.     The    adoption    of    the 
\Miitley    Scheme,    with    its    triple    organisation    of    a    National 
Council,  District  Councils  and  Works  Committees,  also  involved 
problems  as  to  the  relationship  between   the  national  authority 
and  the  district  or  local  organisations.       The  weakness  that  de- 
veloped   HI  certain   cases  was  attributable  to  the  failure  of  the 
national  autlioHty  to  adjust  the  desire  for  local  autonomv  to  the 
necessity  of  some  measure  of  central  control  over  the  fx>licy  of  the 
organisation.      In  at  least  one  case,  where,  on  the  employers'  side 
there  was  no  organisation  which  covered  the  whole  country  and' 
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on  the  operatives'  side,  the  principal  Trade  Union  was  a  loose 
combination  of  district  unions  which  retained  the  right  ot  indi- 
vidual action,  the  Council  was  asked  early  in  its  career  to  under- 
take national  negotiations,  without  either  side  having  sufficient 
authority    to   pledge   its  constituents   to  the   observance  of   any 

collective  agreement.  , 

A  feature  of  the  organisation  of  -Employers  Associations  and 
Trade  Unions  is  the  large  number  of  such  bodies  that  exist,  not- 
withstanding the  amalgamations  that  have  taken  place  in  recent 
years  In  only  a  few  instances  did  the  employers'  or  trade  union 
side  of  the  Council  consist  of  a  single  organisation  and  this 
multiplicity  of  associations  involved  rivalries  and  jealousies  which 
hindered  the  smooth  working  of  certain  Councils.  ■  ■         f 

Connected  with  the  problem  of  organisation,  is  the  position  ot 
non-federated  firms  who  refuse  to  pay  the  rates  of  wages  agreed 
to  by  Councils.  Although  decisions  of  Councils  are  not  legally 
binding,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  on  the  members  to  observe 
them  and  the  competition  of  non-federated  firms  paying  lower 
rates  of  wages  has  in  certain  instances  been  sufficiently  substantial 
to  disrupt  the  Council.  The  steps  taken  by  the  Councils  to  secure 
legal  powers  to  enforce  agreements  on  non-federated  firms  are 
described  in  the  following  chapter. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  Report,  wages  ques- 
tions have  tended  to  obscure  all  other  issues  which  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  Councils.  Such  questions  have  pre- 
sented special  difficulties  as  regards  the  determination  both  ot  the 
appropriate  ba.sic  rates  and  of  the  frequent  revisions  conseqiient 
upon  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  state  of  trade.  Ihe 
breaking  point  of  most  of  the  Councils  which  have  ceased  to 
function  has  been  wage  negotiations  and  it  is  significant  that  in 
certain  of  these  cases,  when  the  collapse  of  the  Council  on  the 
wages  question  appeared  imminent,  proposals  have  been 
advanced  to  relegate  wage  questions  to  local  negotiations  or  to 
other  joint  machinery  so  that  the  activities  of  the  national 
Council  might  be  continued  and  devoted  to  other  matters. 

Before  the  war,  rates  of  wages  in  almost  all  industries  and 
services  were  fixed  on  a  district  basis,  with  local  variations.  The 
great  impulse  to  national  movements  resulting  from  the  war  led 
to  the  fixing  in  certain  instances  of  a  uniform  national  rate  {e.g., 
seamen,  women  in  munition  trades).  A  more  elastic  scheme  was 
that  under  which  areas  were  graded  according  to  economic  con- 
ditions affecting  the  industry  in  question  and  rates  fixed  for  the 
grades.  In  most  industries ''and  services  there  was  a  tendency  to 
fix  a  uniform  national  war  bonus  for  the  industry.  The  move- 
ment to  greater  uniformity  and  to  the  determination  of  wages 
matters  on  a  national  scale  was  attributable  not  only  to  the 
psychological  factors  of  the  war,  but  also  to  changed  economic 
conditions  which  resulted  in  a  closer  approximation  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  various  districts.  The  insistence  of  Trade  Unions  on 
the  determination  of  rates  on  a  national  scale  and  the  refusal  of 
the   Employers'   Associations   to  concur  in   this   procedure,   w^as 
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responsible  for  the  collapse  of  a  number  of  Councils.  Owing  to 
the  newness  or  the  incompleteness  of  the  organisation,  it  was  in 
many  cases  premature  to  endeavour  to  fix  national  rates  of  wages 
and  working  conditions,  and  in  addition  there  w^ere  other  factors, 
indicated  below,  which  made  national  settlements  difHcult  to 
negotiate  or,  if  made,  difficult  of  enforcement. 

The  breakdow^n  of  certain  Councils  was  partly  brought  about 
by  the  lack  of  homogeneity  and  common  interest  among  the  con- 
stituent bodies.  For  example,  certain  Councils  covered  a  large 
variety  of  occupations.  Thus,  the  Made-up  Leather  Goods 
Council  covered  harness  and  saddlery,  fancy  gocjds,  {>ortmanteaux, 
etc.  ;  the  Music  Trades  Council  covered  the  manufacture  of  pianos 
and  piano  sup[)lies,  the  tuning  and  repair  of  })iaMos,  the  manu- 
facture of  brass  musical  instruments  and  gramophones,  and  organ 
building;  the  Entertainments  Council  inchKhMl  actors,  variety 
artistes,  musicians  and  other  theatrical  employct's,  and  members 
of  the  Electrical  Trades  ['nion  ;  ;ind  the  Ivubher  Council  covered 
a  wdde  variety  of  occupations,  such  as  general  rubber  goods  and 
manufactured  lubber,  waterproof  garments  (almost  entirely 
centred  in  the  Manchester  district),  rubber  tyres,  etc.  The 
differences  between  the  various  sections  became  clear  when  the 
Councils  came  to  discuss  wages  and  working  conditions. 

Anotber  aspect  of  this  lack  of  homogeneity  manifested  itself, 
especially  in  industries  or  services  spread  over  the  whole  country, 
as  between  the  .small  employer  and  the  large  employer.     Thus,  \n 
the  Baking  Industry  there  is  a  relatively  small  number  of  large 
firms  carrying  on  machine  baking  under  the  factory  system  and  a 
large  number  of  small  finns  scattered  all  over  the  country,  carry- 
ing on  baking  on  a  small  scale.     Similarly  with  Road  Transport, 
the  industry  is  spread  all  over  the  country  and  covers  a  very  large 
number  of  individual  undertakings  among  whom  there  are  con- 
siderable difference's  in  size,  varying  from  those  employing  con- 
siderable bodies  of  men  to  owner  drivers,  and  from  firms  engaged 
in  road  transfX)rt   proper  to  those  employing  carters  and  motor 
drivers  as  ancillary  to  their  ordinary  business.     In  the  case  of  the 
Municif)al  SerA^ices  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  diversity  and 
autonomous  character  of  I^ocal  Authorities.     Thus,  the  Council 
for    Local    Authorities'    Administrative,    Technical    and    Clerical 
Services   (England   nnd  Wales)   covered  municipal  cori>orations, 
county    councils,     uri)an     district    councils,     and     rural     district 
councils,  as  well  as  the  London  County  Council,  while  the  corres- 
ponding   body    for    Scotland    covered    burghs,    county    councils, 
district  committees,  parish  councils  and  education  authorities,  as 
weU  as  the  cities  of  Edinburgh,  CJlasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 
A   like  divergence  of  interests  is  that   which,   in   at    least  one 
case,  developed  between  country  and  town  employers  in  the  in- 
dustry.    As  is  usual  in  industry,  substantial  differences  of  wages 
existed  between  the  town  and  country  establishments  l)ut  these 
differences    were    adjusted.     Subsecpient    discussions    revealed    a 
second  fundamental  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  em{)loyment 
of  women.     It  appeared   that  in   the  town   the  men,   nearly   all 
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whereas  in  the  country  a  certain  part  of  the  operation  was  per- 
formed by  women.  The  negotiations  arising  out  of  proposals  of 
the  town  employers  to  extend  the  employment  of  women  re- 
vealed the  clash  of  interests  between  the  two  groups  of  employers 
and,  on  the  workers'  side,  as  between  the  craft  and  general 
workers'  unions.  The  pursuit  of  these  sectional  interests 
eventually  led  to  a  breakdown  of  the  Council. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  varying  methods  of  adjusting 
wages  which  existed  as  between  different  districts.  Thus,  in  the 
Rubber  industry,  the  employers  decUned  to  agree  to  national 
wages  negotiations  since  "  the  wages  conditions  in  the  Rubber 
Trade  are  totally  dissimilar  and  are  dependent  upon  the  wages 
paid  in  other  predominant  industries  in  the  various  locahties." 
In  the  Bakhig  Industry,  the  Scottish  representatives  early  in  the 
life  of  the  Council  evinced  a  restlessness  by  reason  of  the  con- 
ditions of  industry  being  so  widely  divergent  as  between  Scotland 
and  England  and  Wales,  as  w^ell  as  the  inconvenience  to  Scottish 
representatives  of  negotiations  in  London,  and  the  almost  unani- 
mous desire  for  complete  autonomy  for  the  Scottish  Council  led 
to  recognition  of  the  Scottish  Council  as  a  separate  Joint  In- 
dustrial Council.  In  the  Furniture  Industry,  the  fact  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  workmen  in  certain  areas  to  follow  the 
building  or  shij)building  trade  was  not  without  influence  on  the 
Council's  short  history. 

Finally,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  rules  of  procedure  of 
the  Councils.  In  one  case,  the  constitution  of  the  Council  in- 
cluded an  unusual  clause  as  to  the  method  of  voting,  w^hich  pro- 
vided that  "  a  solid  vote  "  on  each  side  should  be  considered 
equal,  but  that  if  one  side  voted  "  solid  "  and  obtained  one  or 
more  votes  from  the  other  side,  they  should  be  considered  as 
having  obtained  a  majority  of  votes  on  any  question  submitted 
At  early  meetings  of  the  Council,  important  resolutions  were 
carried  by  one  cross  vote  and  this  so  seriously  impeded  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Council  as  to  contribute  substantially  to  its 
breakdown. 

The  above  statement  indicates  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  the  17  Councils.  In  each  case, 
thert  were  no  doubt  a  number  of  factors  which  created  friction 
although  the  same  factors  have,  with  goodwill  on  the  two  sides, 
been  amicably  adjust*  d  in  other  Councils  which  are  flourishing. 
The  Whitley  scheme  provided  the  machinery,  but  for  the  success- 
ful working  of  the  machine  the  goodwill  of  both  employers  and 
worker^  is  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  it  mav  be  observed  that,  even  where  Councils 
have  ceased  to  function,  the  effect  of  their  work  is  still  felt  in  a 
number  of  instances  as  in  the  determination  of  the  general  basis 
of  wa^es,  and  in  the  still  active  District  Councils  or  W^orks  Com- 
mittees established  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Council,  and 
moreover,  the  experience  of  such  Councils  has  brought  out  some 
of  tlie  weaknesses  and  difficulties  of  the  scheme  which  the 
passage  of  time  and  altered  circumstances  may  overcome. 
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PART   IV. 


GENERAL   REVIEW. 


Chapter  I. 

Current  Problems  An  Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  Question 
of  Compulsory  Powers  Representation  on  Councils  of 
Supervisory  Grades,  etc. 

An  Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and   Interim 
Industrial  Reconstruction  Commiti^ees. 

lu  July,  1919,  the  National  Council  for  the  Pottery  Industry 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and 
Interim  Industrial  Eeconstructiou  Coinntiitees  enquiring  whether 
these  bodies  would  be  willing  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
ference with  the  object  of  taking  such  steps,  or  adopting  such 
measures,  as  would  tend  to  give  greater  authority  or  executive 
power  to  the  Councils.  As  a  result  of  this  circular,  28  Councils 
and  14  Committees  were  represented  at  a  conference  convened 
by  the  National  Council  for  the  Pottery  Industry  and  held  on 
15th  January,  1920. 

After  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  loiin  an  Association  of 
National  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Reconstruction 
Committees  for  the  general  puri)ose  of  strengthening  and  develop- 
ing the  scheme  of  industrial  organisations  recommended  in  the 
"  Whitley  "  Report ;  and  that  a  Provisional  Committee  consisting 
of  14  members  should  be  appointed  (1)  to  frame  a  draft  Constitu- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  National  Councils  and  Interim 
Reconstruction  (^ommittees  for  their  consideration,  and  (2)  to 
report  to  the  Conference  at  a  further  meeting. 

The  Provisional  Committee  appointed  by  the  Conference 
consisted  of  representatives  of  the  following  Councils  and 
Committees  :  — 

Representatives  of  Employers: — 

Rubber ;  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  &c.  ;  Pottery  ;  Silk  ;  Matches ; 
Heating    and    Domestic    Engineering;    Wire    Manu- 
facturing. 
Representatives  of  Employees  .— 

Furniture  Removing;  Silk;  Rubber;  Paint,  Colour  and 

Varnish;  Clay;  Matches;  Boot  and  Floor  Polish. 

This  Committee   met  on  22nd  January,    1020,   and    framed  a 

draft  constitution  for  an  Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils, 

which   was    circulated    by  the    National  (^uncil    of  the  Pottery 

Industry    to    all    the    Councils    and    Committees    on     the    2ftth 
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January,  1920.  Replies  were  received  from  six  Councils  or 
Committees,  only  one  of  which  approved  the  recommendations 
of  the  Conference  and  the  draft  constitution  proposed  by  the 
Provisional  Committee.  A  number  of  Councils  were  understood 
to  be  opposed  to  the  whole  scheme  and,  of  the  remainder, 
although  some  were  in  general  agreement  with  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposed  con- 
stitution. 

The  matter  was  further  discussed  by  the  Provisional  Committee 
at  a  meeting  on  the  27th  July,  1920,  when  the  replies  received 
showed  that  12  Councils  and  Committees  w^ere  in  favour  of 
forming  the  proposed  Association  and  13  were  opposed  to  the 
scheme.  The  remainder  had  not  yet  come  to  a  decision.  After 
some  discussion,  the  Provisional  Committee  decided  to  formulate 
a  simpler  scheme  which,  while  not  allowing  for  initiative  or 
executive  powers,  would  provide  a  means  of  co-ordinating  the 
work  of  the  various  Councils  and  Committees  and  of  joint  repre- 
sentation on  questions  of  common  interest,  when  desired,  to 
Government  Departments. 

The  scheme  finally  recommended  by  the  Provisional  Committee 
provided  : 

(a)  that  an  Association  of  National  Joint  Industrial  Councils 

and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  be 
formed, 

(1)  for  the  purpose  of  taking  joint  action  when  it 

is   desired    to    make    representations   to    the 
Government , 

(2)  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  discussion  of 

matters  of  common  interest ; 

(b)  that  each  Joint  Industrial  Council  and  Interim  Industrial 

Reconstruction  Committee  be  allotted  two  representa- 
tives on  the  Association  ; 

(c)  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  be  asked  to  find  the  necessary 

accommodation    and    to   provide    the    Secretariat   for 
carrying  out  the  duties  required  ; 
id)  that  meetings  of  the  Association  be  held  quarterly : 
(e)  that    the     Officers    consist    of    a    Chairman    and    Vice- 
Chairman   to  be  elected  alternately   from    each    side 
of  the  Association  and  that  the  Minister  of  Labour  be 
requested  to  attend  quarterly  meetings; 
(/)  that   a    Convening   Committee   be   elected   to   consist   of 
Chairman,    Vice-Chairman    and    two    members   from 
each  side  of  the  Association  with  the  Secretary. 

This  scheme  was  considered  at  a  second  conference  held  on 
8th  December,  1920.  Representatives  attended  from  46  Councils 
and  Committees  and  inaugural  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Minister  of  Tjubour  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P.)  and  by 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  M.P. 

The  following  resolution  was  carried  after  discussion  wdth  one 
dissentient.      ..."  that  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the 
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recoiiiuifi Illations  ot  the  I'ruMsioiial  (  uniiniiU'e  now  biibniitted 
form  a  stiitable  basis  for  an  Association  of  National  Joint  Indus- 
trial Councils  and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees 
to  be  submitted  to  all  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim 
Industrial  Eeconstruction  Committees  for  consideration  by 
them." 

The  next  conference  was  field  on  loth  March,  1921,  and  was 
attended  by  representatives  from  26  Councils  and  Committees. 
The  Provisional  Conmiittee  reported  that,  as  the  outcome  of  the 
resolution  passed  at  the  last  conference  recommenchng  the 
formation  of  an  Association  on  the  basis  of  the  reconmieiulations 
then  submitted,  35  decisions  had  been  received  from  Councils 
and  Committees,  of  which  22  were  in  favour  of  the  formation 
of  an  Association  (one  with  a  proviso  that  there  should  be  an 
independent  secretary),  and  13  against  the  scheme.  After  (hs- 
€Ussion,  it  was  resolved  that,  in  view  of  the  number  of  favourable 
decisions  received,  an  Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and 
Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  be  formed  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  recommendations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Provisional  Conmiittee  as  pro- 
visionally set  out  were  then  formally  adopted  and  the  officers  of  the 
Association    and   of  the   Convening    Committee   were  appointed. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  of  compulsory 
powers  and  the  representation  of  supervisory  workers  on  the 
Councils  and  Connnittet^s  to  which  reference  is  made  later,  the 
Association  has  given  much  attention  to  the  (juestion  of  Unem- 
ployment Insurance.  The  relation  of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution 
of  the  Mouse  of  Conunons  to  wage  agreements  of  the  Councils 
and  Committees  has  also  been  dealt  with,  aini  among  other 
matters  that  have  been  the  subject  of  addresses  and  discussions 
are  the  development  of  Works  Conmiittees,  liu"  systematisation 
of  wages,  the  Merchinidise  Marks  Act,  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board,  and  Safety  First. 

The  Qi  estion  of  Compulsory  Powers. 

In  accoidance  with  the  general  piinciple  laid  down  by  the 
Whitley  Committee,  Joint  Industrial  (Councils  are  formed  only 
in  industries  which  are  well  organised  throughout.  There  are 
usually,  however,  in  every  industry  some  unorganised  employers 
and  workpeople  and  while  the  rates  of  wages  fixed  by  trade  agree- 
ments are,  not  infrequently,  paid  in  such  cases,  there  have  been 
instances  of  difficulties  arising  from  the  non-observance  of  rates 
agreed  upon  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils. 

Tlie  "  Whitley  "  Committee  had  this  problem  iuliy  in  mind 
and  their  first  Report  contained  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  It  appears  to  us  that  it  may  be  desirable  at  some  later 

stage  for  the  State  to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  agreements 

made   by  the    Councils,    but  the  initiative  in    this  direction 

should  come  from  the  Councils  themselves." 

The   position  at   the  date   of   the  Whitley    Committee's   first 

Report  was  briefly  a-  follows  : 
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2so  auiliunty  existed  for  the  statutory  extension  of  agreements 
entered  into  between  employers  and  employed,  and  the  views 
among  both  employers"  associations  and  trade  unions  on  the 
matter  appear  to  have  been  divided.  In  February,  1917,  however, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Engineering  Em- 
ployers' Federation  and  Unions  connected  with  the  Engineering 
and  Foundry  Trades  for  periodical  reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Production  of  claims  for  general  alteration  of  wages,  and  in 
connection  with  this  agreement  the  following  further  memoran- 
dum was  agreed  between  the  parties  : — 

The  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  and  the  Unions 
whoso   signatures   are   appended   hereto  recommend   to   His 
Majesty's  Government  that  ajiangements  should   be  made 
whereby  all  employers  in  the  trade  or  trades  affected  should 
be  subject  to  the  awards  which  may  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Production    in    virtue    of  the    agreement    hereto 
attached." 
Similar  agreements  were  subsequently  entered  into  in  a  number 
of  other  trades  and   subsequently  statutory  provision  was  made 
in  the  Munitions  of  W^ar  Act  of  August,  1917,  for  the  extension 
of  representative  agreements  and  awards  to  be  binding,  wilh  or 
without  modification,  on  all  or  any  other  employers  or  persons 
engaged    in    the   industry   concerned,    either   generally   or  in    a 
particular  district. 

Use  was  made  of  this  Section  in  a  number  of  instances  and 
similar  power  was  taken  by  the  Minister  of  Ijabour  in  the  Wages 
(Temporary  Regulation)  Act.  which  m  November,  1918,  super- 
seded the  Munitions  of  W^ar  Acts.  Section  2  (3)  of  the  Wages 
Act  provided  that : — 

.  "  Where  an  award  determinin<J  or  varvino^  a  rate  has  been 
so  made  by  the  Interim  Court  of  Arbitration,  or  an  agi  cement 
or   settlement   for   such    purpose   has   been   arrived  at.    the 
Minister  of  Labour  may,  on  the  advice  of  tne  Jnterim  T'ourt 
of  Arbitration,    bv  order   direct  that  the   deteiniination  or 
variation  affected  by  the  award,  agreement  or  settlement  shall 
be  binding  on  all  workmen  to  whom  the  prescribed  rate  in 
question  is  applicable  and  the  employers  of  those  workmen." 
At   an  early   stage   in   their  deliberations,  a   number  of  Joint 
Industrial   Coimcils  had   before  them   the  probleai   of  the  non- 
associated    employer.     Thus,    in    October,    1918,  the    Provisional 
Committee   of  the   Joint  Industrial   Council    for    the    Made-iip 
Leather  Goods    Industry    made   enquiries   as   to     whether     the 
Minister  of  Ijabour  proposed  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  powers 
to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  agreements  arrived  at  by  Joint 
Industrial    Councils    and    were    informed    that,    if  a    substantial 
number  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  desired  that  such  legislation 
should  be  introduced,  their  representations  would  receive  every 
consideration. 

During  1910.  there  were  further  developments  in  this  matter. 
In  February  of  that  year,  a  National  Industrial  Conference  was 
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called  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
of  representatives  of  the  principal  employers'  associations  and 
trade  unions,  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  Trade  Boards  and  Interim 
Industrial  I^econstruction  Committees.  The  Provisional  Joint 
Committee  of  this  Conference  recommended  inter  alia  that,  where 
an,  agreemient  is  arrived  at  between  representative  organisations 
of  employers  and  Trade  Unions  in  any  trade  laying  down  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages,  the  Minister  of  Labour  should  have 
power,  after  investigation,  to  apply  such  minimum  rate,  with 
such  modifications  as  he  might  think  fit,  to  all  employers  engaged 
in  the  trade  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  agreement.  The 
Provisional  Joint  Committee  also  recommended  the  continuance 
of  the  Wages  (Temporary  Regulation)  Act,  1918,  beyond  the  six 
months  for  which  it  was  originally  passed,  and  the  Act  was 
continued  up  to  21st  November,  1919,  when  its  provisions  on 
the  subject  of  the  extension  of  agreements  lapsed  with  the  passing 
of  the  Industrial  Courts  Act. 

A  number  of  Councils  were  concerned  with  the  statutory  posi- 
tion under  the  Wages  (Temporary  Regulation)  Acts,  and  in 
certain  instances  (e.g.,  Made-up  Leather  and  SawmiUing)  con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  arose  owing  to  the  Minister's  inability 
to  extend  agreements  of  the  Council  to  non-associated  firms  for 
the  technical  reason  that  no  prior  "  prescribed  "  rates,  within  the 
meanino-  of  the  Act,  existed. 

Various  Councils  (e.g.,  Electiicai  Coniraciiny,  Metallic 
Bedsteads,  China  Clay,  Hosiery  {England),  Hosiery  {Scotland), 
Made-up  Leather,  Pottery,  Road  Transport,  Rubber,  Saw- 
milling),  had  already  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the 
statutorv  extension  of  Joint  Industrial  Council  aorreements 
to  the  whole  of  the  industrv,  when  the  Conference  of  Joint 
Industrial  Councils  and  Reconstruction  Committees  held  on  loth 
January,  19-2(),  passed  a  resolution  on  the  subject. 

As  a  resnlt  of  this  resolution,  the  matter  again  came  definitely 
before  the  Councils  and  Reconstruction  Committees  and  more 
of  these  joint  bodies  {e.g..  Asbestos,  Gas  Mantles,  Matches, 
Wallpaper,  Wire  Manufacturing)  indicated  their  agreement  with 
the  principle  embodied  in  this  resolution.  In  the  case  of  Paper 
Making,  the  Council  (then  an  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction 
Committee)  expressed  themselves  as  ojp.-,  ,  1  to  the  principle, 
while  m  other  cases  it  was  decirled  that  no  action  should  be  taken. 

Attention  w^as  also  called  lu  liic  problem  by  a  question  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  8th 
March,  1920,  when  the  Minister  took  the  opportunity  to  state 
the  position  in  some  detail.  The  question  and  answer  were  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  Jesson  asked  the  Minister  of  Labour  if  dissatisfaction 
exists  in  those  industries  that  have  established  Tndustrial  Councils 
when  decisions  and  agreements  ;mi\(*(]  at  are  ignored  or  set  at 
defiance  by  those  employers  who  are  not  parties  to  those  agree- 
ments or  members  of  employers'   associations ;  and   whether  he 
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will  consider  the  advisability  of  making  the  decisions  and  agree- 
ments upon  wages,  conditions,  and  hours  of  employment  arrived 
at  by  all  Industrial  Councils  binding  upon  the  whole  of  the 
respective  industries  when  they  represent  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  and  their  employers  concerned,  so  as  to  prevent  employers 
underselling  those  who  are  helping  to  establish  industrial  peace? 

Sir  R.  IIORNE  :  I  propose  to  answer  this  question  in  some 
detail  because  the  principle  involved  is  one  to  which  public 
attention  ought  to  be  given.  I  should  say,  in  the  first  place,  that 
while  it  is  the  fact  that  several  Joint  Industrial  Councils  have 
asked  for  powers  to  make  their  agreements  compulsory  on  the 
whole  trade,  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  this  demand  is 
universal.  This  division  of  opinion  was  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  controversial  histoiy  of  this  and  the  allied  question,  from 
which  it  is  difificult  to  dissociate  it,  of  making  Awards  of  Courts 
of  Arbitration  compulsory.  In  1913,  the  Industrial  Council,  a 
body  consisting  of  representatives  of  Employers'  Associations  and 
Trade  Unions,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  George  (now  Lord) 
Askwith,  reported  that,  subject  to  certain  conditions  to  which  I 
need  not  allude,  an  Agreement  entered  into  by  Associations  of 
employers  and  workmen,  representing  a  substantial  body  of  those 
in  the  trade  or  district,  should  be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
the  trade  or  district  concerned.  The  matter  was  then  considered 
by  the  Trades  Union  Congress,  at  which  the  proposal  w^as  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  The  Trades  Union  Congress  had  previously 
rejected  the  idea  in  1912,  and  the  Labour  Party  adopted  the 
same  attitude  in  1913.  The  hon.  Member's  proposal  was  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Provisional  Joint 
Committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference.  I  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  September 
of  last  year,  but  I  understand  that  the  ParHamentary  Committee 
w^as  unable  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  main  body.  I  made  a 
further  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reception  which  the  proposal 
would  meet  from  workpeople's  organisations  at  the  time  when  I 
was  introducing  the  Industrial  Courts  Act.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  was  rejected  by  the  trade  union  organisations  largely  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  proposed,  and  I  think  justly  proposed,  to 
make  compulsion  two-sided,  penalties  for  breach  being  provided 
equally  against  employers  and  employed.  Under  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1871  and  the  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  not  only 
is  it  impossible  to  enfore  legally  an  agreement  made  between 
employers'  associations  and  workers'  associations,  but  it  is  also 
impossible  to  bring  an  action  against  either  such  association  for 
inducing  or  assisting  its  members  to  break  the  contract  to  which 
it  has  itself  been  a  party.  Contracts  between  employers  and 
workmen's  associations  rest,  therefore,  only  upon  the  good  faith 
of  the  parties  to  them,  and,  unless  the  law  is  altered  in  this  respect, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  make  them  legally  binding 
upon  persons  who  are  not  themselves  parties  to  the  agreement. 
The  difficulty  of  making  compulsion  apply  equally  is  perhaps  not 
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greater  than  the  practical  dititicuhies  which  would  be  involved  in 
making  agreements  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  compulsory  on 
the  whole  trade.  Not  only  would  complicated  questions  of 
demarcation  and  trade  definition  inevitably  arise,  but  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  any  given  group  of  employers  or  employed 
represented  a  large  majority  of  the  trade  would  require  close 
examination.  There  is  the  further  diflkulty  that  certain  wage 
settlements  atfect  an  industry,  while  others  affect  a  craft  extend- 
ing through  a  number  of  industries.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
clear  that  the  matter  is  not  one  which  can  be  settled  without  a 
great  deal  of  further  discussion,  and  examination.  In  saying 
this,  however,  I  am  not  averse  from  giving  further  consideration 
to  this  matter,  but  unless  a  substantial  agreement  of  opinion  exists 
among  employers  and  workpeo[)le  1  should  not  be  prepared  to 
introduce  the  necessary  legislation. 

At  the  Conference  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim 
Reconstruction  Committees  held  on  IVfarch  18th,  1921,  it  was 
reported  that,  of  the  70  Councils  and  Committees  established. 
16  had  signified  that  they  were  favourable  to,  and  two  that  they 
were  against,  the  reconmiendation  passed  at  the  Conference  of 
January  15th,  1920.  After  a  brisk  discussion,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  16  to  5  :  — 

"  That  this  Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and 
Interim  Reconstruction  Committees  is  strongly  of  opinion 
and  recommends  that  legislation  should  at  once  be  com- 
menced by  the  Government  to  give  the  necessary  powers  to 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  make  binding  upon  the  whole 
of  any  industry,  any  wages  awards  or  agreements  or  anange- 
inents  as  to  woi'king  hours  and  conditions  made  or  confirmed 
by  Joint  Industrial  Councils  or  Interim  Industrial  Recon- 
struction Conmiittees,  if  so  requested  by  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councilor  Reconstruction  Committee  concerned." 

This  resolution  having  been  forwarded  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  the  Minister  directed  attention  to  the  answer  on  the 
subject  which  had  been  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  8th 
Maich,  1920,  as  quoted  above,  and  intimated  that  the  statement 
still  represented  the  views  of  the  Department. 

In  response  to  a  further  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Indu>- 
trial  Reconstruction  Committ<^es,  the  Minister  of  Lnhour  replied 
that  :  — 

"  The  matter  has  received  further  consideration  as  a 
result  of  the  resolution  adopteci  l)y  your  Association.  The 
Minister  is  aware  that  the  resolution  contein[)lated  that  such 
statutory  f)owers  sliould  he  piven  only  in  the  case  of  industries 
which  made  application  For  the  }K)wers.  This,  however,  in 
no  way  modifies  his  of)inioii  th.it  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  necessary  legislation  is  that  there 
should  be  a  sufficiently  substantial  agreement  of  opinion 
among    em|)loyers    and    ciiiplnyed    generally.      Tliere    is    no 
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evidence     lo     show     that     the    National     Confederation    of 
Employers'   Organisations  and  the  Trades   Union  Congresa 
are  agreed,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  constituents,  that 
there  should  be  statutory  enforcement  of  agreements.    More- 
over, so  far  as  the  Department  is  aware,  of  the  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees 
in  existence,  only  18  have  pronounced  an  opinion  upon  the 
proposal,  of  which  16  were  in  favour  and  2  were  opposed." 
At    a   subsequent   meeting    of   the    Association   of   Industrial 
Councils  and    Reconstruction    Committees   on    20th    September, 
1921,  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  with  the  reply  of  the  Minister. 
It  was  reported  that  25  Councils  w^ere  in  favour  of  compulsory 
powers  and  two  opposed,  and  that  the  remaining  Councils  had 
either  taken  no  action  or  were  considering  the  matter  further. 
It  was  decided  to  send  to  the  Minister  a  deputation  representative 
of  those  Councils  in  favour  of  compulsory  powers,  with  a  view 
to  pressing  for  further  consideration  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  send 
a   deputation   to   those   Councils   which   had   not   declared   their 
policy  with  a  view  to  recruiting  their  support. 

In  accordance  with  this  decision,  a  deputation  from  the 
Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  waited  on  Sir  David 
Shackleton,  K.C.B.,  the  Chief  Ijabour  Adviser  to  the  Ministry 
of  Ijabour,  in  March,  1922,  and  subsequently  appointed  a 
Committee  to  take  such  action  as  it  might  deem  desirable  and 
expedient  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  compulsory  powers. 
This  Committee  is  continuing  to  take  active  steps  with  a  view 
to  promoting  legislation  on  the  subject.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned that,  in  connection  with  the  Parliamentary  General  Elec- 
tion of  December,  1922,  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industrial  Council 
addressed  an  enquiry  to  the  majority  of  Parliamentary  Candidates 
as  to  their  attitude  on  the  subject  of  statutory  effect  being  given 
to  Agi'eements  reached  by  Joint  Industrial  Councils.  A  number 
of  other  Councils  adopted  a  similar  course. 

As  illustrating  the  difficult  nature  of  the  problem,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  subject  was  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  The  Committee 
rc}X)rted  to  the  Congress  of  September,  1922,  that  it  realised  the 
importance  of  the  problem  to  Trade  Union  organisation  and  con- 
sidered that  special  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  the  Unions  affiliated  to  the  Congress  regarding  the  issues 
raised. 

Representation  on  Councils  of  Supervisory  Grades,   Etc. 

Another  question  which  has  given  rise  to  some  amount  of  dis- 
cussion is  the  leprescntation  of  technical  and  scientific  workers, 
foremen  and  other  supervisors  on  Joint  Industrial  Councils,  this 
being  a  matter  upon  which  the  Whitley  Committee  made  no 
comment  As  has  already  been  indicated,  representation  on 
Industrial  Councils  is  on  the  basis  of  Employers'  iVssociations  on 
the  one  hand  and  Trade  Unions  on  the  other.  The  seats  on  the 
Council  are  allocated  more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  numerical 
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strength  of  the  various  Associations  or  Trade  Unions  concerned 
in  the  industry.  Occasionally,  however,  claims  have  been  put 
forward  by  Craft  Unions  for  greater  representation  than  their 
numbers  would  warrant,  as  compared  with  General  Labourers* 
Unions,  on  the  ground  that  the  craftsman  is  tied  to  the  industry 
while  the  ordinary  labourer  can  more  readily  shift  from  one 
industry  to  another.  A  further  difficulty  that  has  occasionally  to 
be  faced  is  the  representation  to  be  granted  to  small  sections ;  this 
has  sometimes  been  overcome  by  the  section  in  question  being 
represented  indirectly  through  one  of  the  large  Associations  or 
Trade  Unions  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Ministry  of  Labour  has 
no  power  to  allocate  seats  upon  a  Council.  The  setting  up  of  a 
Council  is  a  voluntary  act  of  the  industry  itself  and  the  allocation 
of  seats  upon  it  is  a  matter  for  negotiation  between  the  various 
bodies  concerned. 

The  attitude  of  the  Trade  Union  representatives  has  generally 
not  been  favourable  to  representation  of  the  technical  and  scientific 
workers,  foremen  and  other  supervisors  upon  Joint  Industrial 
Councils.  Some  regard  the  supervisory  grades  as  "  employers' 
men  "  and  consider  that  if  they  have  representation  upon  the 
Joint  Industrial  Council,  this  would  in  fact  be  additional  repre- 
sentation given  to  the  employers.  A  further  objection  made  by 
Trade  Unions  is  that  these  classes  of  workers  are  seldom  organised 
on  the  ordinary  Trade  Union  lines.  As  regards  the  attitude  taken 
up  by  the  employers,  it  appears  that  their  opposition  to  repre- 
sentation of  supervisory  workers  arises  mainly  from  the  special 
position  of  these  workers  in  regard  to  discipUne  and  control. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  interests  of  these  classes 
of  workers  are  obviously  of  considerable  importance  to  the  future 
development  of  the  industry  and,  to  the  extent  that  the  Industrial 
Councils  deal  with  the  far  reaching  subjects  indicated  in  the  First 
Eeport  of  the  Whitley  Committee  and  already  quoted  in  this 
Keport,  the  value  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
technical  and  scientific  workers  and  supervisory  grades  cannot 
be  rated  too  highly  and  their  participation  in  the  joint  discussions 
upon  the  Councils  together  with  employers  and  workers  repre- 
sentatives will  go  far  to  promote  that  co-operation  in  industry 
which  is  essential  to  success.  In  this  connection,  however,  it 
may  be  observed  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  provision  is  made 
in  Joint  Industrial  Council  procedure  for  the  co-option  of  specially 
qualified  persons  to  deal  with  particular  matters. 

In  connection  with  the  Pottery  Joint  Industrial  Council,  the 
question  of  managers  and  foremen  joining  the  Trade  Unions  was 
discussed  during  1918  and  the  Pottery  Managers'  and  Officials* 
Association  was  formed  in  June  of  that  year ;  while  some  of  these 
grades  left  their  union  and  joined  the  new  body,  others  refused; 
others  joined  and  retained  their  membership  of  the  National 
Society  of  Pottery  Workers.  A  series  of  discussions  ended  by 
the  employers  offering  in  June,  1919,  two  seats  on  their  side  to 
the  new  Association,  the  representatives  of  each  Association  to 
reserve  freedom   in   voting-     This  offer  was  eventually  accepted 
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by  the  Trade  Union  side  on  condition  that  only  "  bona  fide 
managers  or  officials  "  should  be  so  represented.  The  definition 
of  the  term  Manager,  as  submitted  by  the  Association  and  agreed 
to  by  the  National  Council,  was,  generally,  one  who  exercises 
the  functions  of  supervision  and  control  of  other  persons  on  the 

employers'  behalf. 

As  regards  the  Electricity  Supply  Industry,  it  has  already  been 
stated  previously  in  this  Report  that  the  problem  of  the  higher 
grades  was  solved  by  the  estabhshment  of  a  separate  joint  body 
called  the  National  Joint  Board  for  the  Electricity  Supply 
Industry,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Joint  Industrial  Council 
for  the  industry  and  which  confines  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
matters  affecting  the  higher  staff. 

The  question  was  also  raised  by  the  National  Confederation  of 
Foremen's  and  Managers'  and  Supervisory  Associations  in  depu- 
tations which  w^aited  upon  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  uj^on  the 
Association  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Interim  Industrial 
.Reconstruction  Committees.     The  deputations  desired  to  estab- 
lish the  principle  of  the  representation  of  supervisory  interests 
on  Joint  Industrial  Councils.     They  realised  that  the  supervisory 
w^orkers  were  in  a  special  position  and  they  proposed  that  they 
should  be  represented   on   the    Councils   in    a    consultative   and 
advisory   capacity  only,  occupying  a  third  position,   as  it  were, 
between  the  employers'  and  the  employees'  sides.     The  deputa- 
tion urged  that  the  supervisory  workers  had  a  claim  to  representa- 
tion other  than  in   the  capacity  of  agents  to  the  management. 
The  Ministry  of  Labour  and  the  Association  of  Joint  Industrial 
Councils  and  Interim  Industrial  Reconstruction  Committees  both 
pointed  out  to  the  deputation  that  the  matter  was  one  for  the 
discretion  of  the  Councils  themselves. 

Chapter  II. 
The  Whitley  Principle  Abroad. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  conception  of  the  Whitley 
Scheme  and  made  its  adoption  practicable  in  this  country, 
namely,  the  improved  status  achieved  by  labour  during  the  war 
and  the  higher  aspirations  stimulated  by  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  w^ar  period,  were  largely  common  to  labour  throughout 
the  world  and  particularly  in  the  belligerent  countries.  As  has 
already  been  indicated,  a  large  amount  of  publicity  was  given  to 
the  Whitley  Reports,  and  the  interest  aroused  in  the  Scheme  is 
evidenced  in  the  numerous  enquines  which  have  from  time  to 
tmie  been  addressed  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  from  countries 
abroad  for  more  detailed  particulars  of  the  Scheme  and  for 
information  as  to  the  progress  of  its  application  to  British 
industry.  In  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  investigators 
from  abroad  have,  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  visited  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  industrial  position 
here,  all  of  whom  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the  Whitley 
movement,  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  have  expressed  a  desire 
to  attend  an  Industrial  Council  meeting. 
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111  the  present  chapter  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  account 
of  the  development  overseas  of  machinery  on  the  hnes  of  the 
Whitley  Scheme,  so  far  as  is  possible  from  tlie  information  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department.  In  this  connection  regard 
must  be  had  to  the  fact  that  the  industrial  traditions  of  the 
Domniions  and  of  foreign  countries  and  their  conditions  of 
organisation  are  unhke  those  of  this  country  and  have  resuhed 
in  (he  main  in  differing  methods  being  adopted  for  giving  to  the 
worivpeople  a  htrger  share  in  the  determination  of  their  working 
conihtions.  The  attention  given  to  Works  Councils  abroad  is 
note^\orthv. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  chapter  considerahie  irn^  has  been 
made,  so  far  as  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada  are 
concerned,  of  a  Re[X)rt  issued  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Tjabour  in  February,  1921,  on  "  The  principles  and  practices 
governing  Industrial  Councils  and  Works  Committees  in  Canada, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,"  and,  so  far  as  Germany 
is  concerned,  of  a  Report  of  the  International  Uahour  Office 
dated  January,  1921,  on  "  Works  Councils  in  Germanv." 

United  States  of  America. 

The  methods  adopted  in  the  United  States  for  securing  joint 
discussion  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  striking  contrast  to  those 
prevailing  in  Great  Britain.  The  Wliitley  Scheme  is  based  upon 
organisation  of  employers  and  vvorkpeopl(>  and  the  recognition  b\ 
each  of  the  other's  associations  as  the  appropriate  bodies  to  con- 
duct negotiations.  In  the  absence  of  these  conditions,  the  Scheme 
as  outlined  by  the  Whitley  Committee  is  impnicticable.  In  the 
United  States,  these  cotulitions  constitute  the  exception,  and  the 
system  more  generally  in  favour  is  that  of  "  employee 
representation,"  which  excludes  any  dealing  witli  trade  unions 
and  forms  a  snh^fitute  for  collective  bargaining  as  it  is  known 
in  Great  Britain.  In  the  main,  the  develo{)ments  in  the  United 
States  have  been  in  the  diroetioo  of  extensioo  or  adaptation  of 
Works  Committees. 

The  ILxecntive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  I^abour, 
in  its  report  of  June,  1918,  affirmed  its  behef  that  in  all  large 
works  there  should  be  a  regulai'  arrangement  by  which  :i  com 
mittee  of  workers  would  mtu't  the  niainioement  to  confer  on 
matters  of  promotioji  ;  this  ('oniinitt(<e  would  carry  beyond  the 
foreman  and  the  supermtendeiit  to  thf  general  Di.inagcr  or  to  the 
president  any  important  grievance  which  the  workers  might  have 
with  reference  to  wages,  hours  and   conditions. 

A  Reconstruction  Congress  of  American  Industries  called  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Atlantic  City  in 
December,  1918,  and  representing  nearly  four  hundred  industries, 
resolved  that  "  the  most  potent  measure  in  bringing  about 
industnal  harmony  and  })rosperity  is  adequate  repr(>sentation  of 
the  parties  in  interest."  The  Committee  on  Industrial  Relations 
of  this  body  declared  :  "  Employees  should  be  accorded  a  voice 
in  determining  the   conditions  under  which   their   work  is   per- 
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formed   by    the    untrammelled  election   of   plant  and    shop  com- 
mittees    to    deal    with     these     matters    in     conjunction     with 

management." 

In  February  and  Marcli,  1919,  a  commission  of  employers, 
nominated  by^he  Secretary  of  Labour,  visited  Great  Britain  to 
study  industrial  conditions  and  methods  of  dealing  with  labour 
reconstruction  problems,  and  this  commission  examined  the 
Whitley  system  with  special  interest  and  care. 

The  question  was  also  considered  at  an  Industrial  Conference, 
convened  by  President  Wilson,  which  stated  in  its  report  m 
Januarv,  1920,  that  "  the  guiding  thought  of  the  conference  has 
been  that  the  right  relationship  between  employer  and  employee 
can  be  best  promoted  by  the  deliberate  organisation  of  that 
relationship.  That  organisation  should  provide  for  the  joint 
action  of  managers  and  employees  in  dealing  with  their  common 
interests.  It  sliould  emphasize  the  responsibiUty  of  managers 
to  know  men  at  least  as  intimately  as  they  know  materials,  and 
the  right  and  duty  of  employees  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
industry,  its  processes  and  policies.  Employees  need  to  under- 
stand their  relation  to  the  joint  endeavour  so  that  they  may  once 
njore  have  a  creative  interest  in  their  work." 

One  of  the  earliest  established  and  best  known  works  com- 
mittee svstems  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  which  dates  from  1915.  Representatives  are 
selected  from  the  five  divisions  of  the  steel  works  and  mining 
carnps  and  these  meet  in  joint  conference  with  an  equal  or  smaller 
number  of  representatives  of  the  management  at  least  once  in 
every  lour  months.  Four  joint  committees  of  twelve  members 
each'  are  elected  yearly  at  one  of  these  conferences  :  one  on 
industrial  eo-operation  and  conciliation,  for  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes,  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  main- 
tenance of  discipline,  company  stores,  etc.  ;  the  second  on  safety 
and  accidents;  the  third  tm  sanitation,  health  and  housing:  and 
the  fourth  on  recreation  and  education.  If  the  conciliation  com- 
mittee fails  to  settle  a  dispute,  the  matter  is  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. Similar  plans  are  in  operation  in  several  other  plants  in 
the  United  States. 

One  variant  of  the  "  employee  representation  "  scheme  is  the 
"  Congress  Plan,"— also  known  as  the  Leitch  Plan.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  American  constitution,  i.e., 
political  democracy,  to  the  government  of  a  factory  and  thus  to 
create  industrial  democracy.  Leitch  defined  "  industrial 
demoeracv  "  as  "  the  organisation  of  any  factory  or  other 
business  institution  into  a  little  democratic  state,  with  a  repre- 
sentative Ciovernment  which  shall  have  both  its  legislative  and 
executivc^  f)hases."  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  workers 
elect  a  House  of  Representatives;  the  management  constitute 
a  Senate  and  the  directors  retain  the  powers  of  the  President. 
The  House  (^f  Representatives  has  little  real  [)ower  to  enforce 
its   deinnnd>. 
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^  la  ^'ovember,  11) i<),  the  United  Stales  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statisties  reported  that  iiitorniation  had  been  reeeived  regardm*'- 
about  one  Iiundred  aud  sixty  companies  which  had  works  coni'^ 
nuttees  of  some  sort  operatuig  in  their  plants.  hi  almost  all 
cases  where  an  opinion  was  exf)resseil,  the  [)l;iii  was  working 
satist'actonly,  altJiough  a  number  qualified  tliis  opinion  with  tiie 
statement  that  it  had  not  yet  been  in  ellect  long  enough  to  permit 
of  a  determination  as  to  wliether  it  would  result  in  better  relation.^ 
permanently.  Several  com[)anies  state  also  that  w^hile  it  was 
feared  at  the  outset  that  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  elect  the 
more  radical  members  of  the  force  as  representatives,  the  general 
tendency  had  been  toward  selection  of  workmen  who  were  fair- 
minded  and  unprejudiced." 

In  the  Monthly  Labour  Review  for  February,  1920,  issued  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  Dr.  Royal  Meeker, 
then  Commissioner  of  Labour  Statistics,  states,  inter  alia  : 

"  The  different  types  of  shop  committees  and  works 
councils  in  this  country  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine 
may  be  divided  into  three  pretty  distinct  groups,  namely  (1^ 
closed  shop  committees  of  union  workmen,  chosen  exclu- 
sively by  union  men  affiliated  with  national  or  international 
unions;  (2)  open  shop  committees,  composed  of  workers 
chosen  by  the  votes  of  all  workers  w^ho  have  been  employed 
in  the  shop  the  required  period  of  time  ;  (3)  open-closed  shop 
committees,  chosen  by  all  workers  qualified  to  vote  in  a  shop 
that  is  closed  against  trade  unions  and  which  may  or  may 
not   have  a    local  plant  or   corporation  organisation  of  the 

workers The  trade  unions,    naturally  enough, 

want  all  shop  committees  to  be  tiod  up  to  the  national  craft 

organisations The  huge  majority  of  employers 

in  this  country  are,  and  always  have  been,  opposed  to  labour 
organisation.  ....  As  to  function,  most  shop  com- 
mittees deal  with  grievances,  w^orking  conditions,  wages  and 

hours  of  labour,  and  methods  of  payment As  to 

participation  in  management  in  industry  in  the  trae  sense  of 
the  term,  there  is  as  yet  practicallv  none  in  the  United 
States." 

In  May,  1022,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  (which 
acts  on  behalf  of  several  of  the  leading  organisations  of  employers 
in  the  United  States)  issued  a  Research  Keport  on  "  Experience 
with  Works  Councils  in  the  United  States,"  dealing  with  725  such 
organisations — all  that  were  known  to  exist  in  Februarv  of  that 
year.  Most  of  these  have  been  in  operation  for  periods  varying 
from  two  to  five  years.  The  following  extracts  contain  the 
general  conclusions  nrrivod  nf  hv  the  investigators  acting  for  the 
Board  : — 

1.  FlexihiUty.—"  There  is  no  '  mod(d  '  Works  Council  plan 
which  may  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  industrial  con- 
cerns. .  .  .  Rigidity  in  a  plan  of  emplovee  representation 
is  to  be  avoided  :  a  Works  Council  plan  shouldbe  flexible  enough 
to  admit  of  ready  adaptation  to  new  requirements  as  thev  arise.  "'^ 

2.  Grievances.—''  Usually,  when  a  Works  Council*  is  first  in- 
stalled in  a  plant,  there  is  a  tendency  for  employees  in  use  it 
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chiefly  for  presenting  complaints  and  grievances.  ...  In  ^i 
few  instances,  this  remained  the  principal  use  which  the  employees 
made  of  the  Wo.-ks  Council  i)lan,  even  after  it  had  been  m  opera- 
tion for  a  year  oi  more." 

'•  Where  this  had  been  the  case,  the  explanation  was  found  in 
the  failure  of  management  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  Works 
Council.  .  .  .  But  httle  effort  was  made  to  enable  men  and 
management  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
point  of  view,  by  holding  regular  meetings  of  the  works  com- 
mittees at  which  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions  could 
take  place ;  nor  was  an  effort  made  to  direct  the  mterest  of  em- 
ployees upon  subjects  of  a  constructive  nature." 

3.  Interest  in  Efficiency.— '  As  the  Works  Council  became 
better  understood,  so  most  employers  reported,  there  took  place 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  use  which  the  employees  made  of  the 
works  committees  for  the  presentation  of  complaints  and  griev- 
ances, and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  interest  which  they 
manifested  in  general  business  conditions  and  plant  efficiency. 
Management  reahsed  that,  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
its  employees,  it  had  to  provide  a  means  of  regular  intimate  con- 
tact with  them,  and  had  to  strive  to  obtain  their  good  will.      .      . 

"  The  extent  to  which  employees  take  an  interest  in  increasing 
productive  efficiency  appears  to  be  directly  related  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  management  in 
its  dealings  with  them,  and  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  to  their  interest  that  production  be  maintained 
and  efficiency  kept  up.  These  are  objectives  difficult  of  achieve- 
ment;  the  statements  of  employers  furnish  evidence,  however, 
that  employee  representation  plans  have  been  valuable  as  instru- 
ments for  gaining  them."  -.     1    ^  J 

4  Wage  Reductions.—''  Employers  stated  that  wage  reduc- 
tions  or  changes  in  work-hour  schedules  were  put  into  effect  m 
this  way  with  much  less  misunderstanding  and  friction  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  This  was  the  case  because 
the  employees  were  in  a  position  to  realise  that  the  economies 
which  were  made  did  not  originate  from  a  ruthless  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  to  lower  the  employees'  standard  of  living, 
but  arose  from  the  pressure  of  economic  forces  against  which  ^the 
emplover,  as  well  as  the  employee,  was  more  or  less  helpless.' 

5.  Relations  heUoeen  Men  and  Management.—"  In  practically 
every  plant  covered  bv  the  present  investigation  the  effect  of 
Works  Councils  upon  "relations  between  management  and  men 
was  reported  as  beneficial ....  In  the  few  cases  in  which  an 
unfavourable  effect  on  the  relations  between  management  and 
employees  through  their  Works  Councils  was  reported,  the  reason 
was  found  in  the  lack  of  emplover  interest  in  the  Council." 

6  Foremen.—"  One  of  the  outstanding  benefits  of  employee 
representation  according  to  opinions  collected  by  the  Conference 
Board  from  emplovers,  emplovee  representatives  and  foremen,  has 
been  the  better  spirit  fostered  by  it  between  the  foremen  and 
workers  On  foremen  who  had  heretofore  been  arbitrary  in  deal- 
ing with  the  men  under  them,  the  Works  Council  has  been  a 
check  in  that  it  has  made  their  decisions  subject  to  review  and 
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iliange  by  the  works  committees.  The  tact  has  helped  to  mtro- 
iiuce  more  careful  consideration  and  greater  tairness  into  the 
foreman's  dealings  with  his  aui)ordinates.  .  .  .  Employees 
laid  particular  emphasis  upon  thio  as  one  ol"  the  outstanding 
benefits  of  employee  representation,  namely,  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  relations  between  the  foremen  and  themselves.  ' 

7.  Choice  of  Representatives. — "  Practically  all  employers 
reported  that  in  the  main  very  good  judgment  hns  been  used  by 
employees  in  their  clioice  of  representatives  on  \\  orks  Councils. 

Instances  of  men  with  radical  views  having  been  elected 
were  also  reported;  usually,  however,  the  responsibihty  placed 
upon  these  men  as  representatives,  together  with  the  education 
they  received  m  the  Works  Council  meetings,  have  had  the  effect 
of  moderating  their  views." 

8.  Labour  'rurnover. — "  Labour  turnover  was  believed  to  have 
been  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  close  contact  and  better  under- 
standing developed  between  men  and  management.  The  elim- 
ination of  petty,  irritating  details  through  discussion  and  settle- 
ment by  the  works  committees  was  felt  to  have  reduced  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  number  of  workers  formerly  leaving  their 
employment  because  of  misunderstanding." 

9.  Trade  Unioms. — "  Although  it  is  known  that  organised 
labour  is  officially  opposed  to  any  system  of  representative  com- 
mittees that  does  not  provide  for  full  recognition  of  trade  unions, 
individual  members  of  the  union,  the  investigation  has  shown, 
have  in  many  instances  heartily  supported,  and  taken  an  active 
interest  in,  Works  Councils.  .  .  .  Very  little  definite  in- 
formation is  available  as  to  the  success  or  failure  which  has 
attended  organised  labour's  opposition  to  Works  Councils.  In  a 
few  cases,  trade  unions  have  been  successful  in  alienating  the 
employees  from  their  support  of  the  Councils;  in  others,  the 
employees'  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  management  and  their 
belief  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  Works  Council  as  a  means  for  the 
adjustment  of  differences  and  the  promotion  of  mutual  under- 
standing, have  formed  an  insuperable  bnrrirr  to  the  antagonistic 
activities  of  the  unions." 

The  Report  concludes  that  the  following  conditions  are  essential 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  a  Works  Council  scheme  : — 

(a)  Both  parties  must  be  in  favour  of  an  "  employee  repre- 

sentation "  plan. 

(b)  Mutual  confidence  must  exist.     "  Joint  interest  .     . 

cannot  be  created  by  enactment  or  decree." 

(c)  "  The  employer  must  keep  in  close  and  active  touch  with 

the  representation  plan  and  must  be  fnmk  nnd  sincere 
in  his  dealing  with  and  thmnrrh   it.  .     .     '  Fair- 

ness begets  Fairness.'  .  Where  management 

takes  no  interest  in  the  Works  Council  after  it  is  in- 
troduced into  a  plant,  where  it  does  not  '  play  the 
game  '  according  to  the  rules  of  the  plan,  the  Council 
becomes  at  best  a  mere  grievance  committee  with  the 
y)robnbi]ity  of  its  having  a  destructive  rather  than  a 
constructive  effect  upon  the  relations  between  the 
employees  and  management." 
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In  addition  to  these  "  employee  representation  '  schemes,  there 
have  been  established  in  certain  industries  where  organisation 
is  on  a  national  basis,  joint  bodies  more  nearly  analogous  to  those 
contemplated  in  the  Whitley  lieport. 

An  International  Joint  Conference  Council  for  the  Printing 
Industry  and  Allied  Trades  was  set  up  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  in  April,  1919.  The  scheme  was  ratified  by 
four  associations  of  employers  and  five  international  trade  unions, 
and  covers  the  firms  which  do  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  book, 
periodical  and  job  printing  business  of  the  United  States.  The 
Council,  which  consists  of  ten  members,  is  to  be  thoroughly  in- 
formed as  to  "  conditions  and  interests  of  all  parties  in  the  industry 
and  in  a  position  to  suggest  for  ratification  regulations  which  shall 
eventually  become  the  law  of  the  industry In  carry- 
ing out  its  purposes,  the  council  is  to  function  through  local 
unions,  chapel  and  shop  committees  affihated  with  the  respective 
international  unions,  parties  to  this  agreement,  local  allied  print- 
ing trades  councils,  and  local  associations  of  employers  in  the 
respective  trades."  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  Typo- 
thetae,  one  of  the  organisations  on  the  employers'  side  of  this 
Council,  consists  of  two  separate  and  clearly  defined  branches  (a) 
the  "  closed  "  shop  branch,  and  (h)  the  "  open  "  shop  branch. 
The  "  open  "  shop  branch  is  not  a  party  to  the  scheme.) 

The  Council  deals  not  only  with  wage  scales  and  specific  wa^e 
agreements,  but  with  the  outlining  of  general  trade  policies  wdiich 
will  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  co-operation  and  protect  the 
interests  of  the  public  ;  legislation  affecting  the  trade  ;  methods 
for  securing  uniform  hours  and  shop  practices ;  co-operation  with 
Ihe  Government  in  regard  to  seUing  prices  ;  consideration  of  causes 
of  disputes;  apprenticeship;  improvement  of  processes  and 
standards  of  workmanship ;  safeguarding  the  rights  of  designers 
of  improvements ;  the  practicability  of  establishing  wage  adjust- 
ment boards,  and,  in  fact,  any  matter  of  "  interest  to  the  trade 
whether  industrial,  educative,  economic,  legislative  or  hygienic." 
In  the  electrical  construction  industry  of  the  United  States, 
a  national  industrial  council  similar  to  that  in  the  printing  trades 
was  created  in  April,  1920.  The  council  consists  of  ten  member.-, 
representing  equally  the  National  Association  of  Electrical  Con- 
tractors and  Dealers  and  (he  International  Brotherhood  of  Elect- 
trical  W^orkers.  Provision  is  made  for  conciliation  in  case  of 
disputes,  the  council  to  act  as  arbitrator  if  necessary,  and  for  the 
appointment  of  committees  for  special  purposes. 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  schemes  in  operation  in  the 
clothing  industries  in  the  United  States.  The  plan  generally 
adopted  originated  at  the  plant  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
Chicago.  By  an  agreement  between  this  firm  and  the  Amalga- 
mnted  Clothing  Workers,  provision  was  made  for  theestnbli=;hment 
of  a  "  Trade  Board  "  consisting  of  five  delegates  elected  by  the 
workers  from  amongst  themselves  and  five  representatives  of  the 
employers.  The  "  Trade  Board  "  discusses  all  questions  that 
arise.  An  independent  chairman,  with  powers  of  arbitration  in 
case  of  deadlock,  presides  over  all  meetings  of  the  "  Trade 
Board."     In  the  event  of  dissatisfaction  with  any  decision  of  the 
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Board,  provision  is  made  for  appeal  to  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion composed  of  three  members,  one  apix)inted  by  the  firm,  one 
appointed  by  the  Union  and  the  third,  who  is  chairman,  appointed 
by  agreement  between  the  parties. 

Similar  schemes  are  (or  have  been)  in  operation  in  the  clothing 
trades  in  New  York,  Rochester  and  Baltimore. 

The  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  has  also  a 
number  of  local  agn^ements  on  similar  lines. 

Canada. 

As  a  result  of  its  geographical  position,  Canada  is  naturally 
affected  by  the  developments  in  the  United  States,  i he  trade 
unions  in  Canada  arc  affiliated  to  International  Brotherhoods, 
havin^  their  headquarters  in  America,  and  Canadian  employers 
have, In  many  cases,  large  interests  in  the  United  States.  But 
while  the  United  States  has,  in  the  main,  pinned  its  laith  to  the 
"  employee  representation  "  scheme,  Canada  inclines  to  the  Joint 
Industrial  Council  on  *"  Whitley  "  lines,  although  there  are  in 
existence  plant  committees  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

In  April  1919,  a  Koyal  Commission  on  Industrial  delations  was 
appointed  i3y  the  Dominion  Government  "  to  consider  and  make 
smr^restions  for  securing  a  permanent  improvement  in  the  relationB 
betrveen  employers  and  employees  "  and  "  to  recommend  ineanB 
for  insuring  that  industrial  conditions  affecting  relations  between 
employers  and  employees  shall  be  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by 
those  roncerned,  with  a  view  to  improving  conditions  m  the 
future  ' '  The  report  submitted  by  the  (  ommission  stated  :  1  here 
is  urgent  necessity  for  greater  co-operation  between  employer  and 
emT)loyed  The  great  obstacles  to  such  co-operation  is  the  sus- 
picion and  distrust  with  which  in  many  cases  each  regards  the 
other  "  A  recommendation  was  made  in  favour  of  the  tormation 
of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  and  Works  Committees ;  the  Com- 
mission also  advised  "  that  the  Government  should  interest  itself 
in  the  development  of  these  Councils  and  that  a  bureau  should  be 
established  under  the  Minister  of  Labour  which  would  compile  all 
available  statistics  on  this  subject,  undertake  publication  of  de- 
velopments in  this  and  other  countries,  maintain  officers  who 
would  be  available  to  give  assistance  and  act  as  liaison  officers 
between  employer  and  workers  where  desire  is  expressed  to  create 
such  Councils,  and  render  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired "  The  report  states,  however,  that  the  commissioners 
''  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  industrial  councils  constituting  a 
universal  panacea  for  all  industrial  troubles.  Their  usefulness 
will  depend  upon  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  adopted. 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  a 
National  Industrial  Conference  was  hM  at  Ottawa  in  September, 
1919  representative  of  the  employers  and  employees  and  of  the 
public;  the  subject  of  Joint  Industrial. Councils  and  Works  Com- 
mittees was  discussed  and  the  conference  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  approving  the  formation  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils 
as  a  means  of  furthering  greater  co-operation  between  employer 
and  employees. 
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The  various  methods  adopted  in  Canada  for  securing  to  the 
employees  a  voice  in  the  management  differ  but  slightly  in  the 
principles  involved.  The  chief  objects  of  the  different  joint  indus- 
trial councils  and  committees  as  reported  to  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  are  :  (1)  to  provide  means  whereby  on  the  one 
hand  employees  may  crystallize  their  thoughts,  and  present  their 
views  to  the  management,  with  respect  to  wages  and  working 
conditions,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  enable  the  management 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  preferences  and  points 
of  view  of  the  workers;  (2)  to  provide  means  for  exchanedng 
ideas  and  suggestions  and  to  develop  further  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion ;  in  short,  to  secure  the  largest  possible  measm'e  of  joint 
action  l)etween  employer  and  employee  in  any  matters  affecting 
their  common  welfare.  Some  committees  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  trust  funds  and  sickness  benefits ;  others  again 
deal  with  questions  of  poHcy  relating  to  wages,  hours,  employ- 
ment, working  conditions,  works  practice,  safety,  sanitation  and 
health.  The  number  of  employees  coming  within  the  scope  of 
joint  councils  and  committees  in  July,  1920,  was  reported  to  be 
approximately  145,000. 

Arising  out  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  of  1919, 
referiTd  to  above,  a  conference  was  convened  bv  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  in  February,  1921,  of  representatives  of  a  large  number 
of  companies  in  Canada  which  had  established  Joint  Councils 
with  their  employees.  The  consensus  of  opinion  expressed  by 
the  members  of  the  conference  was  that  the  work  thus  far 
conducted  in  the  field  of  industrial  councils  justified  a  continuation 
of  the  confidence  of  both  employer  and  employee. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  form  of  joint  machinery  set  up  in  certain 
industries  is  given  below. 

In  August,  1918,  following  the  procedure  adopted  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  joint  board,  known  as  the  Canadian  Railway 
Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1,  was  formed  by  agreement  between 
the  railways  of  Canada  and  six  of  the  railway  employees'  brother- 
hoods *  *  to  avoid  disputes  or  misunderstandings  which  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  efficiency  of  transportation  service  in  Canada  during 
the  war."  It  was  further  agreed  that  this  arrangement  should 
continue  in  effect  after  the  war,  unless  either  of  the  parties 
desired  to  terminate  it.  The  operations  of  the  Board  during  the 
war  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  the  arrangement  was  continued 
by  mutual  agreement. 

In  the  spring  of  1920  there  was  organised  the  Saskatchewan 
Civil  Service  Joint  Council.  The  Council,  representing  the 
Government  and  Civil  Service  employees,  is  composed  of  three 
deputy  ministers  and  three  members  of  the  Saskatchewan  Civil 
Service  Association.  -The  Council  may  appoint  such  committees 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable  and  may  call 
officials  or  employees  before  it  to  give  information  regarding  any 
matter  under  consideration.  Recommendations  of  the  Council 
are   referred   to   the  deputy  head  of  the  department  concerned 
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and  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioner.  Matters  dealt  with 
include  complaints  as  to  salaries,  allocation  of  work,  holidays, 
sick  leave,  the  operation  of  the  staff  dining  room  and  similar 
matters. 

A  joint  body  known  as  the  National  Joint  Conference  Board 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Industries  of  Canada,  was  or- 
ganised in  1920  to  furnish  a  common  meeting  ground  foi  the 
discussion  of  questions  affecting  employers  and  empk)yees  in  the 
buildmg  and  construction  industries.  It  is  composed  of  five 
representatives  selected  by  the  Association  of  Canadian  Buildin^^ 
and  Construction  Industries,  and  five  members  selected  by  the 
representatives  of  the  international  trade  unions  in  the  building 
trades.  In  connection  with  this  National  Board,  there  are  local 
boards  which  deal  with  disputes  and  agreements  ;  such  boards  or 
councils  are  already  functioning  at  Ottawa,  Toronto.  London  and 
Hamilton,  and  their  operations  are  reported  to  have  accom{)lished 
nuicli  m  standardising  conditions  of  contracting  and  of  employ- 
ment and  to  have  secured  a  great  measure  of  joint  action  between 
employers  and  employees  for  the  development  of  these  industries 
as  a  part  of  the  national  life,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  all  engaged  therein.  At  a  joint  conference  held  in 
Ottawa  in  May,  1921,  consideration  was  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  further  local  boards. 

A  system  of  joint  action  has  been  developed  in  the  men's 
clothing  industry,  based  on  the  system  in  operation  in  the  plant 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx,  Chicago.  In  the  cities  of  Montreal, 
Toronto  and  Hamilton  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  have  boards  representing  the  workers.  These  boards 
are  employees'  organisations  and  do  not  represent  the  employers. 
Each  board  has  a  manager  who  acts  with  the  labour  manager  of 
the  associated  clothing  manufacturers  in  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes. The  labour  adjustment  council,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  employees,  considers  all  matters  on  which 
the  business  manager  of  the  union  and  the  general  manager  fail 
to  agree.  If  the  members  of  the  council  do  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment, the  *'  impartial  chairman  "  makes  a  recommendation 
which  is  binding  on  both  sides. 

Among  the  industries  and  branches  of  employment  in  which 
Joint  Councils  or  Committees  had  already  been  introduced  at 
the  date  of  the  Department's  Report  (February,  1921)  are  the 
following  : — Abattoirs,  Agricultural  Implements,  Automobiles, 
Bridge  and  Structural  Iron,  Brush  Manufacturing,  Building  and 
Construction,  Civil  Service  of  Saskatchewan,  Clothing,  Engineer- 
ing, Oil,  Packing,  Railways,  Rubber,  Telephones,  Woollen 
Goods. 

The  concluding  observations  of  the  Canadian  report  referred  to 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  In  Great  Britain,  the  proposal  of  the  Wliitley  Report 
was  that  national  industrial  councils  should  be  estabhshed  first 
and  that  they  should  [)romote  the  formatioii  of  district 
councils   and    works    committees.      This    suggestion    is    the 
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logical  result  of  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  the  important 
industries  are  organised  in  national  employers'  associations 
and  trade  unions  which  cover  almost  entire  industries.  On 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  there  is  no  such  complete  organisa- 
tion and  the  procedure  followed  in  Great  Britain  is  less 
applicable  ;  the  result  is  that  joint  action  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  employed  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  generally  developed  first  in  the  plant  or  shop. 

"  In  a  few  plants  in  the  United  States,  there  were  experi- 
ments along  these  Imes  before  the  war  intensified  the  labour 
problem,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  schemes  now  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  were  adopted  during  the  war 
or  since  the  Armistice.  The  National  War  Labour  Board, 
the  Shipping  Labour  Adjustment  Board,  the  Fuel  and  Rail- 
road administrations  and  other  Governmental  agencies 
a<;cepted  the  principle  of  joint  action  and  provided  for  the 
installation  of  plant  and  shop  committees  in  their  awards, 
or  encouraged  their  formation  in  other  ways. 

Canadian  and  American  experience  with  voluntary 
organised  works  committees  varies  from  the  plans  which  are 
based  on  labour  organisation  and  collective  bargaining  to 
those  in  which  trade  unions  are  not  recognised,  and  though 
there  may  be  collective  dealing  with  the  representatives  of 
the  workers,  there  is  no  '  collective  bargaining  '  in  the  sense 
which  labour  usage  has  given  to  that  term." 

France. 

So  far  as  consultative  bodies  are  concerned,  e.g.,  commit^sions 
and  councils  set  up  by  the  Government  to  deal  with  questions 
involving  the  interests  of  the  workers,  it  has  long  been  the  prac- 
tice in  France  to  give  workers  equal  representation  with  employers 
on  such  bodies.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  example  of  the 
application  of  this  princi})le  is  supplied  by  the  Conscil  Superieur 
(III  Travail,  established  by  Decree  of  22nd  January,  1891.  The 
main  f  unctiom  of  ti^is  Council  is  to  advise  the  Government  on  all 
questions  concerning  labour  in  industry  and  commerce,  with  a 
view  to  nn proving  the  condition  of  the  workers.  The  composition 
of  the  Council,  as  fixed  by  the  J3ecree  of  31st  January,  1921,  is  as 
follows  : — Total  membership — 78,  consisting  of  32  employers,  32 
workers,  3  senators,  5  deputies,  1  member  of  the  Paris  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  2  members  chosen  by  the  Higher  Council  of 
Co-operation,  and  3  men  of  learning.  The  Standing  Committee 
of  the  Council  has  19  members,  of  whom  7  represent  employers 
and  7  workers. 

Another  example  of  the  principle  of  joint  rej)resentation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Higher  Council  of  Railways,  instituted  by  Decree 
of  11th  February,  1922.  On  this  Council  12  representatives  of 
the  staff  (two  from  each  of  the  six  main  lines)  sit  wath  18  members 
of  the  managerial  board  and  30  representatives  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  nation.  On  each  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
Technical  and  Commercial  Committee  of  the  Council  there  are 
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7  representatives  of  the  staff,  but  they  are  ver^'  much  out- 
numbered. It  may  be  added  that  a  system  of  local  joint  labour 
committees  {comites  du  travail),  instituted  on  the  railways  in 
1919,  is  said  to  have  been  a  grea,t  success.  Mention  may  also  be 
made  of  the  Maritime  Port  Joint  Connnittees,  set  up  by 
Ministerial  circular  of  10th  August,  1919,  in  each  maritime  port, 
to  prevent  or  settle  disputes.  'Fhey  deal  with  all  questions 
relating  to  working  conditions  in  the  ports.  In  Januar}^  1920, 
a  central  joint  committee,  to  co-ordinate  and  control  the  port 
committees,  was  established  at  the  Ministr}-  of  Ijabour  in  Paris. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  administrative  regulations 
so  far  issued  in  application  of  the  Eight-PIour  Day  Act  of 
23rd  April,  1919,  to  the  different  industries,  embody,  for  the 
most  part,  the  agreements  readied  by  ad  hoc  joint  committees 
of  employers  and  workers  in  the  industries  concerned. 

Little  headway  has,  however,  been  made  in  France  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  either  Joint  Industrial  Councils  or  Works 
Councils,  such  as  exist  in  Great  Britain.  The  employers  of 
labour,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  to 
the  National  Association  for  Labour  Legislation,  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  establish  voluntary  (not  statutory)  Joint 
Councils  with  limited  jx)wers,  such  Councils  not  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  finance  and  the  engagement  and  dismissal  of  workers. 

In  certain  industries,  particularly  printing  and  mining,  local 
or  regional  joint  committees  for  the  purpose  of  settling  collective 
disputes  have  existed  for  some  time  past.  The  French  Ministry 
of  Labour  reported  in  1921  that  the  movement  in  favour  of  these 
committees  had  developed  in  most  industries.  Their  principal 
function  appears  to  be  the  con'clusion  of  collective  agreements. 
An  institution  singled  out  as  particularly  interesting  is  the  Joint 
Naval  Union  {Union  Navale  Paritaire),  which  was  established  in 
May,  1921.  It  comprises  representatives  of  the  shipowners  and 
of  the  maritime  federations,  and  its  executive  is  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  both  sides.  The  union  is  said 
to  have  already  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in 
furtherance  of  its  object,  which  is  to  foster  the  prosperity  of  the 
mercantile  marine  and  to  facilitate  agreements  on  working 
conditions. 

Belgium. 

The  rapid  economic  recovery  of  Belgimn*  after  the  war  w^as 
attributed  in  certain  quarters  to  the  easy  development  of  joint 
organisations  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial  questions  with  a 
minimum  of  external  interference.  Employers  and  workers  were 
already  well  organised,  mostly  in  national  unions  for  each  industry, 
which  facilitated  the  establishment  of  national  conferences  for  each 
group  of  trades.     In  a  number  of  important  industries  these  joint 

*  Joint  Councils  of  Industry  and  Labour,  to  exercise  the  functions  of  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  have  existed  in  Belgium  since  the  Act  of  16th  August, 
1887,  authorising  their  creation  was  passed. 
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conferences  developed  into  permanent  Industrial  Councils 
(National  Joint  Commissions)  for  the  settlement  of  labour  con- 
ditions, with  district  and  shop  councils  to  deal  with  local 
problems. 

The  constitutions  of  the  statutory  Commissions,  drafted  by  joint 
conferences  of   employers'    and   workers'   representatives,   ditter 
very    little    from    each    other.      The    Mine    Commission    (first 
instituted  by  Koyal  Decree  in  April,  1919,  and  placed  on  a  per- 
manent footmg  in  January,  1920)  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 
It  consists  of  ten   employers   nominated  by   the  Coai  Owners 
Association  and  ten  workers'  delegates,  with  a  Chairman  acting 
in  an  advisory  capacity  onlv  and  a  Secretary  appointed  by  the 
Government.       Its  duties  are  to  fix  the  hours  of  labour,  wage 
scales    and    general    labour   conditions    for    the    six    coalmining 
districts     The  Commission  instituted  three  groups  of  local  bodies 
for  the  settlement  of  local  disputes,   namely,  district  councils 
local  councils  for  each  concern  working  a  group  of  mines,  and 
permanent  workers'  committees  for  each  pit.     No  strike  or  lock- 
out may   take  place  until  the  pit   committee,  the  local  council 
and  the  district  council  have  attempted  to  effect  a  settlement  by 
conciliation ,  a  period  of  two  weeks  being  allowed  for  this  attempt 
National  Joint  Commissions  or  Committees  similar  to  that  set 
up  for  the  mines  are  known  to  exist  for  the  following  industries, 
viz     building,  transport  aramways,  loc^al  railways,  motor  trans- 
port)   iron  and  steel,  bread,  hotels,  restaurants,  etc.,  engineering 
and  macliine  making,  public  services  (electricity,  gas),  artificia 
ice,  wood  and  furnishing,    and  the   Port   of  Antwerp  Regional 
Committees    have    been    established    for    the    flax-retting    and 
stripping,  the  clog  and  the  brush  industries. 

Italy. 

Unofficial  shop  stewards  and  works'  councils  movements  made 
some  headway  in  Italy  during  1919,  as  they  did  m  the  Lnited 
Kingdom  during  the  war,  but  on  the  whole  the  Italian  workers 
looked  for  inspiration  rather  to  the  Russian  Soviets  than  to  any 

other  foreign  source.  ^  m     • 

In  January,  1920,  the  owners  of  a  cotton  factory  at^  lunn, 
who  were  not  members  of  the  employers'  association,  refused  to 
accept  the  recognised  district  standards,  and  the  factory  was 
occupied  by  the  wwkers.  The  Government  intervened  by  taking 
over  the  establishment,  but  when  the  firm  agreed  to  conform 
with  the  recognised  standards,  it  was  allowed  to  resume  control. 
In  the  ensuing  few  months,  the  action  of  the  Turm  workers  was 
imitated  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  but  without  striking  effect,  it 
formed  however,  a  precedent  for  the  more  general  movement 
in  September,  when,  following  a  claim  for  an  advance  of  wages 
and  other  concessions,  the  Italian  metal  workers  took  possession 
of  a  considerable  number  of  factories  and  established  Worka 
Councils  to  maintain  order,  to  organise  the  work  m  the  factories 
to  secure  and  distribute  any  available  supplies  of  raw  material 
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m\d  to  organise  sales.  Before  this  happened  there  had  been 
constant  discussions  in  advanced  labour  and  socialistic  circles 
about  the  machinery  and  methods  of  "  workers'  control."  The 
September  difficulties  led  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  same  month 
to  appoint  a  joint  committee  to  assist  the  (Jovernment  in  drafting 
a  Bill  to  give  the  workers  a  share  in  the  "  control  of  "  industry  : 
but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Italian  word  "  con- 
trollo  "  conveys  the  idea  of  "  audit  "  or  "  inspection  "  or  ''check" 
rather  than  the  full  sense  of  the  English  word  "  control."  Three 
schemes  of  "  control  "  were  presented  to  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment— one  by  the  General  Confederation  of  T^abour  ;  one  by  the 
(^]mployers')  General  Confederation  of  Industry,  which  was 
practically  identical  with  the  Whitley  Scheme;  and  one  by  the 
(Catholic)  Confederation  of  Workers,  which,  while  aiming  at  the 
final  expropriation  ol  the  employer,  contemplated  Joint  Industrial 
Councils.  This  last  organisation  was  not  represented  on  the 
joint  connnittee  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  which  failed 
to  agree  and  decided  that  each  side  should  report  separately.  The 
Bill  prepared  by  the  Giolitti  Govc^rnment  did  not  become  law,  and 
the  question  has  not  been  prweeded  with  by  subsequent 
Governments. 

Among  other  expressions  of  tlie  principle  of  joint  discussion 
to  which  reference  should  be  made  may  be  mentioned  the  (novern- 
ment  Bill,  introduced  early  in  11)22,"  to  regulate  labour  in  porib 
by  means  of  Labour  Offices,  jointly  controlled,  ;ind  tlie  nioveinent 
to  create  a  National  Council  of  Labour— a  kind  of  "  ii^dtntrial 
})arliament"  superseding  the  present  Higher  Council  of  Labour — 
which  has  been  the  suf)ject  of  several  ( iowrnni.Mii   Bills 

It  is,  however,  clanned  by  an  authoritative  writer'^  that,  evm 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legi.^lator,  one  of  the  nio-r  im- 
I  nrtant  reforms  effected  in  Italy  since  the  war  has  been  the  wide- 
spread adoption  of  the  system  of  workers'  committees. 
Comprehensive  and  d(^tai}od  regulations  for  such  Connnittees  were 
rnade  h.r  the  first  fiin.>  in  the  workshop  regulations  wliich  are  an 
integral  part  of  ihe  basic  agreement  of  February,  T.)19,  for  the 
engineering,  iron  and  steel,  and  shipbuilding  and  allied  industries. 
This  agreement  was  the  cMuployers'  response  to  a  reipiest  for  the 
institution  of  workers'  conmiittees.  Since  then,  workers'  com- 
mittees have  been  gradually  adopted  in  many  oth(>r  industries. 
In  nature  and  methods  of  working,  these  are'  broadly  similar  to 
those  in  the  engineering  and  iron  and  steel  industries,  whi(  h  ma\ , 
therefore,  be  taken  as  typical  exarnf)les. 

The  function  of  the  workers'  committee  in  a  given  establish- 
ment is  to  discuss  with  the  m.anagement  general  questions  affect- 
ing the  workers  and  to  consider  disputes  ;ind  individual  claims 
regarding  the  application  or  interpretation  of  the  regulations,  in 
cases  where  a  point  of  general  interest  is  plainly  involved.  Indi- 
vidual claims  of  any  other  kind  must  follow  the  normal  procedure 
of  the  estaf)lislunent.  an(]  nrc  settled  by  direct  ne^^otiat ion  !>etwe^n 

*  Si^iior  (Jino  Olivetti,  Secretary  of  the  Ooneral  Confederation  of  Italian 
Industry,  in  an  article  published  in  the  fntrrudfioiKi}  [.at, ,,,,,•  JUr'nir  Fel)niirv 
1922. 
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the  workers  concerned  and  their  superiors.  Many  agreements 
explicitly  assign  definite  duties  to  the  workers'  committees,  as, 
for  instance,  the  expression  of  opinion  on  regulations  to  be  adopted 
by  the  management,  agreements  fixing  hours  of  work,  etc.  There 
is  no  need  to  enumerate  these,  since  they  are  all  covered  by  the 
preceding  general  description  of  functions  of  the  committees. 

The  number  of  members  of  a  committee  varies  with  the  number 
of  workers  to  be  represented.  The  committee  consists  of  3,  5,  7 
or  9  members,  when  the  number  of  workers  is  under  100,  under 
500,  under  1,000  or  over  1,000  respectively.  All  workers,  male 
and  female,  who  are  over  18  and  have  been  employed  by  their 
firm  for  at  least  three  months  have  a  vote.  All  workers,  male 
and  female,  who  are  over  21  and  have  been  employed  by  their 
firm  for  at  least  six  months  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
committee.  Members  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  are  re-eligible. 
Thev  liave  no  special  privileges. 

Tlie  elections  are  by  secret  ballot  under  reciprocal  guarantees 
for  the  management  and  for  the  workers.  Attention  may  be 
called  to  the  provision  which  ensures  the  representation  of 
minorities  on  tlie  committee  by  limiting  the  number  of  names  to 
be  written  on  each  ballot  paper  to  2,  3,  5,  or  7,  according  as  the 
number  to  be  dected  is  3,  5,  7.  or  9  respectively.  Si:>ecial  pro- 
visions are  made  for  the  partial  or  total  re-election  of  the  com- 
mittee in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  some  or  all  of  its 
members. 

The  committee  must  arrange  to  do  its  work  outside  working 
hours  :  the  members  are  not  allowed  to  leave  their  places  or  stop 
work,  unless  sent  for  by  the  management,  or  in  exceptional  cases 
for  which  adequate  reasons  can  be  given.  The  management 
must,  if  at  all  ]K)ssible.  ])lace  an  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee for  one  hour  after  the  close  of  the  normal  working  day, 
where  the  committee  may  receive  complaints  from  the  workers. 

When  the  committee  wishes  an  intennew^  with  the  manage- 
ment, the  request  must  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  it.  The  management  shall,  within  tw-enty-four  hours, 
fix  the  day  and  hour  of  the  interviews  wdiich  shall  take  place  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  decisions  of  the  committee 
must  be  recorded  in  wTiting  and  signed  by  both  parties  ;  they  are 
binding  on  the  worker's. 

A-  ;i  comment  on  the  foregoing,  it  should  be  stated  that  a 
foreign  observer*  noted,  in  October,  1921,  that  many  manufac-- 
turers  in  Milam  had  split  np.  their  factories  into  several  workshops 
in  and  outside  the  town  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  work- 
men in  each  establishment,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  creation  of 
interna]  committees.  Tliis  step  led  to  increased  overhead  charges 
and  cost  prices,  but,  it  was  stated,  these  prices  were  lower  than 
those  of  centralised  factories,  w-here  the  committees  disorganised 
the  work.  Similar  complaints  have  been  met  with  in  Italian 
sources  of  information. 

It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  terms  of  settlement  of  an  ItaHan 
railwav    strike    in    January,    1920,    included    provisions    for    five 
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members  of  the  Board  of  Administration  of  State  Ivailways  to 
be  elected  by  the  workers  from  among  themselves ;  this  repre- 
sentation leaves  the  workers'  nominees  in  a  definite  minority. 
The  l)oard  has  the  normal  functions  of  a  Board  of  Mana<rement, 
but  its  decisions  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of 
TransfH)rt,  who  may  modify  them. 

A  commission  or  hoard,  on  which  the  workers  are  represented 
in  a  minority,  was  created  in  1U06  to  secure  for  workers  on 
private  railways  the  privileges,  advantages  and  wage-conditions 
enjoyed  by  workers  employed  on  the  State  railways.  By  Acts 
of  J9l"2,  1919  and  1920,  its  [x>wers  were  extended  to  cover 
workers  employed  on  tnimwavs  and  inland  navigation.  This 
legislation  was  experimental,  :ind,  in  the  result,  it  is  slated  to 
have  had  disastrous  effects  -on  the  financial  situation  of  the 
undertakings  concerned.  A  Bill  to  effect  a  drastic  revision  of 
the  Acts  mentioned  was  intrcxluc'd  in  August  1921,  but  nothing 
has  since  beeni  heard  of  it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  cquo 
tratlarncnts  Acts  as  they  are  called,  will  l)e  allowed  to  expire 
automatical! V  in  1923. 

As  in  France,  the  idea  of  joint  discussion  appears  to  have  made 
substantial  progress  in  Italy  so  far  as  consultative  bodies,  e.g., 
the  Higher  Council  o\  Tjabour,  are  concerned.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  collective  bargaining  between  the  trade  union  and 
the  employers'  organisation  is  a  normal  feature  of  Italian  industry, 
the  conditions  of  service  in  most  industries  being  regulated  by 
collective  agreements  concluded  as  the  result  of  such  discussions. 

Germany. 

Historically,  the  first  step  towards  legal  participation  of 
German  workers  in  the  management  of  undertakings  was 
an  Act  of  1891  which  amended  the  Industrial  Code.  This 
ImfMDsed  on  employers  the  obligation  of  issuing  shop 
rules  after  consultation  with  their  workers  of  full  age  or  a 
Workers'  Committee  chosen  by  a  majority  of  such  workers.  The 
em[)loyer  was  not  coiniielled  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Such  Committees  were  established  in  a  considerable 
number  of  undertakings.  A  firmer  legislative  foundation  was  laid 
in  July,  1905,  for  the  Mining  Industry  in  Prussia,  and  sub- 
sequently also  in  other  States,  by  an  (Mic;(:tment  whi^li  f^'ovided 
that  in  all  mining  undertakings  employing  at  least  100  workers, 
miners'  representatives  to  insi)ect  the  mine  and  workers'  com- 
mittees must  be  elected;  the  object  was  stated  to  be  the  main- 
tenance and,  where  necessary,  the  restoration  of  a  good  under- 
standing among  the  workers  ;ind  between  the  workers  and  the 
employers,  and  also  the  bringing  forward  of  demands  and 
complaints  on  the  [)art  of  the  workers,  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  tlie  undertaking,  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  provident 
institutions  of  the  mine. 

Hie  next  step  dwv  in  some  degree  to  the  enormously  increased 
influence  of  the  trade  unions,  was  a  clause  in  the  National  Service 
Law  of  December,  1916,  which  introduced  the  industrial  r.iQbilisa- 
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tion  of  every  man  up  to  60  years  of  age  capable  ot  work 
and  not  engaged  in  military  seiwice.  This  provided  that,  m 
every  undertaking  engaged  in  work  of  national  importance  em- 
ploying not  less  than  50  persons,  workers'  committees  must  be 
established  with  functions  similar  to  those  already  exercised  by 
the  workers'  committees  in  the  Mining  Industry. 

Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  war,  a  Central  Joint  lndu>trial 
League  or  Alhance  was  formed.  This  body,  which  is  a  non- 
statutory organisation  covering  the  whole  of  Germany,  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  employers'  and  workers'  organisations 
in  equal  numbers  and  with  equal  rights.  All  industries  are 
rei)resented  and  for  this  purpose  are  divided  into  fourteen  groups 
viz  ,  iron  and  metal  working;  food,  drink  and  tobacco;  buildmg  ; 
textiles;  mining:  stone  quarrying,  brick  and  cement;  wood 
working;  clothing;  paper;  leather;  glass  and  pottery;  chemicals, 
oils  and  fats;  electricity,  gas  and  water-works.  For  each  group, 
there  is  a-  National  Joint  League.  These  groups  are  sub-divided 
into  trade  groups,  and  the  trade  groups  are  further  sub^divided 
into  trade  and  district  sub-groups  which  deal  with  economic  and 
social  problems  peculiar  to  comparatively  small  sections  of  the 

industrial  community. 

The  function  of  the  National  Joint  Leagues  is  to  settle  inde- 
pendently all  questions  affecting  their  industry  or  branch_  of 
industrv.  The  affairs  of  the  Central  League  are  vested  m  a 
Centraf  Committee  and  a  Central  Executive.  The  Committee 
is  composed  of  deputies  elected  by  the  Joint  Leagues  from  their 
members  together  with  representatives  of  the  central  boards  of 
employers'  associations  and  workers'  unions.  It  deals  with 
questions  which  are  common  to  all  or  some  of  the  National  Joint 
Leagues,  and  is  the  final  court  of  appeal  in  disputes  between 
individual  Leagues.  As  early  as  the  15th  November,  1918  (and 
thus  in  the  second  week  of  the  revolution),  the  eight-hour  day 
was  introduced  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Germany  by  an 
agreement  arrived  at  by  this  Central  Joint  Industrial  League, 
l^he  agreement  also  stipulated  among  other  things  that,  m  all 
underttikings  employing  at  least  50  persons,  workers'  committees 
should  be  estabhshed. 

It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  value  or 
ascertain  the  precise  functions  of  these  Joint  Leagues.  Dr.  Fertz 
Sitzler,  of  the  Ministiw  of  Labour,  in  the  Internationa]  Labour 
Review  for  October,  1922,  says  that  their  contribution  to  the 
]ieaceful  develojmient  of  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed  has  l)een  considerable,  even  allowing  for  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  some  of  their  functions  to  the  Provisional  Federal 
Economic  Council.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Leagues  are  losing 
popularity  among  the  workers.  Many  unions  have  withdrawn,  and 
a  motion^for  continued  supi)ort  of  the  Leagues  put  for^'ard  by  the 
Executive  at  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 
at  Leipzig  in  June,  1922,  was  earned  by  the  barest  majority. 
Commentnig  on  this,  the  editor  of  Soziale  Praxis,  Dr.  Ludwig 
Heyde,  says  that  it  is  a  clear  sign  of  the  amount  of  ground  lost 
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by  llie  Lea.guob  m  three  yeiirs.  Ai  the  .Nureiiibeig  Coiigre^s  in 
1919  the  gieat  majority  of  the  Uinons  were  in  lavour  ot  them. 
Dr.  Heyde  assigns  the  lohowmg  reasons  lor  this  iaihire  :  (1)  The 
premature  estahhshment  of  the  Federal  Economic  Coimcij,  wlndi 
brought  matters  whicJi  might  have  been  solved  m  inlormal 
negotiations  ol  tJie  Leagues  too  early  into  the  atmosphere  of 
pohtical  debate;  (2)  the  withdrawal  of  imjxjrtani  iradc  unions, 
the  unfi-iendly  attitude  of  the  Alahund  (the  chief  association  of 
non-numual  workers)  and  the  lack  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
employers;  (3)  agitation  against  them  f)y  stul)born  adherents  of 
the  class  war;  and  (4)  inadequate  counter-agitation  by  Labour 
leaders  who  8U|){K)i-t  the  principle.  On  the  other  hmul.  again, 
appaiently  no  further  unions  have  withdrawn  since  the  Congress, 
and  a  new  National  League  was  founded  in  Apiii,  1*»2'2.  lor  the 
newspa{x^r   trade. 

In  some  res[)ects,  these  voluntary  joint  bodies  bear  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  of  Great  Britain 
than  do  the  statutory  Works  Councils  described  below. 

The  Revolutionary  Government,  taking  these  tendencies  into 
account  in  December,  1918,  issued  an  Order  by  vii-tue  of  winch 
workers'  committees  were  required  to  be  established  m  all  under- 
takings, administrations  and  offices  employing  not  less  than  -20 
woikers  or  salaried  empkiyees,  for  the  purfwse  of  protecting  tlio 
economic  interests  of  the  workers  in  relation  to  the  employer. 
Certain  sections  of  workers  to  whom  the  rights  of  representation 
and  partici])ation  thus  granted  did  not  appear  suflicient,  obtame'l 
important  improvements  by  vigorous  industrial  action  ;  among 
these  were  the  miners  of  Central  Germanv. 

In  fulfilment  of  promises  given  by  the  Federal  Ciovernment  in 
a  Proclamation  of  March,  1919,  and  under  jjiessure  irom  ill 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  definite  legal  estahhshment  of  the 
Councils  system,  the  new  constitution  of  the  German  Hefjuhlic 
of  11th  August,  1919,  contained  provisions  on  the  subject.  The.^ 
resulted,  after  much  discussi(m,  in  the  passing  of  an  Act  by  the 
National  Assembly,  in  February,  1920.  requiring  works  councils  to 
be  set  up  in  all  undertakings,  whether  public  or  private,  in  wliich 
at  least  20  |)ersons  were  usually  employed.  In  smaller  under- 
takings employing  at  least  T)  persons,  the  works  council  is  re- 
placed by  a  single  r(>prcs(>ntative.  A  special  council  is  jv- 
(piired  for  homeworkers.  The  Act  applies  to  agriculture  and 
forestry,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  only  permanent  workers 
are  to  l)e  reckoned  for  the  purposes  of  the  councils.  The  estal)- 
lishment  of  representative  bodies  foi-  seamen  was  left  over  tor 
future  legislation. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  distinction  is  made  between  manual  nrd 
non-manual  workers,  and  for  certain  |)ur|K>ses  the  representa- 
tives of  these  two  groups  meet  in  separate  councils. 

All  manual  and  non-manual  workers,  without  distinction  of  sex, 
who  are  18  years  of  ag(*  and  in  possession  of  civic  riehts, 
may  vote  at  the  election  of  works  coimcils.  Members  of  the 
works  councils  must   be   German   citizens  over   24   vears  of  .-irre 
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who  have  finished  their  vocational  training  and  have  worked  at 
least  six  months  in  the  establishment  and  at  least  three  years 
in  the  tiade  or  occupation  m  Nvliich  they  are  engaged.  Members 
of  the  works  councils  are  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year,  but 
their  re-election  is  permissible. 

For  several  undertakings  belonging  to  the  same  employer  or 
firm  in  one  locality,  a  "  Joint  Works  Council  "  may  be  set  up 
side  by  side  with  the  separate  works  councils,  or  alternatively  a 
"  Common  Works  C^ouncil  "  may  be  apt>ointed  instead  of  separate 
councils.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the  convening  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  "  works  meeting."  Larger  councils  elect  a  works 
committee  which  has  certain  important  functions  intended  fo 
meet  the  employer's  objection  to  placing  confidential  information 

before  a  large  committee. 

The  powers  of  the  works  councils  are  somewhat  indefinite.  It 
is  expresslv  stated  that  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  m  the 
management  of  the  works  on  their  own  initiative.  Their  function 
is  rather  to  negotiate  with  the  employer  and  it  is  left  to  the 
management  to  carry  out  the  conditions  agreed  upon. 

The  council,  may,  however,  recpiire  the  em|)loyer,  save  in  ex- 
oeptional  cases,  to  keep  the  Committee  informed  of  all  action 
taken  which  affects  conditions  of  employment,  salaries  or  wage 
lists  and  other  matters  appertaining  to  collective  agreements, 
and  he  must  in  all  cases  present  a  periodic  report  showing  the 
j.osition  of  tlie  undertaking  and  of  the  trade  in  general,  the 
business  done,  and  the  anticipated  demand  for  labour.  In 
large]-  undertakinos,  employing  as  a  rule  at  least  300  manual 
or  50  non-manual  woikers,"  the  council  may  further  require  the 
employer  to  submit  and  ex|»lain  the  profit  and  loss  account  and 
the   balance  sheet.* 

The  duties  of  the  councils  are  set  out  under  nine  h^ads.  The 
first  two  are  of  a  general  nature  :  the  councils  nmst  assist  in  the 
management  of  the  work's  by  their  advice  and  co-operate  in  a 
friendly  spirit  in  the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  work  so  as 
to  achieve  "  the  highest  possible  standard  in  production."  Their 
tliird  and  fourth  functions  are  concerned  with  the  settlement  of 
disputes  with  the  employer.  They  are  expected  to  intervene 
without  encroachinir  on  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  trade  unions 
concerned  :  if  no  settlement  is  reached  they  must  appeal  to  the 
district  conciliation  committee,  or  some  other  organ  of  concili;^- 
tion  which  it  mav  have  been  agreed  to  employ,  and  they  have 
afterwards  to  see  that  the  a\vard  is  obeyed.  The  fifth  function 
of  the  councils  is  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  employment  or  service 
with  the  emplover.  subject  to  any  collective  contract  th;it  may 
be  in  operation.  The  emjiloyer  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  council 
draft  sho])  rules  or  amendments  to  such  rules.  If  the 
council  objects  to  any  of  the  rules  proposed  and  no  agreement  c;ni 
he  reached,  either  party  may  apply  to  the  district  conciliation 
committee  for  an  award.  The  sixth  duty  of  the  works  councils 
is  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  peace  amongst  the  workers  themselves 

*   A  separate  Act  to  give  effect  to  this  clause  was  passed  on  oth  Fehrnary. 
1921. 
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and  between  the  workers  and  the  employer  and  to  defend  the 
workers'  noht  of  association  ;  tlieir  seventh  is  to  intervene  with 
the  employer  m  the  matter  of  eomplaints  received  from  the 
separate  group  eouncjis  of  {a)  wage-earning  and  (6)  salaried 
em{)k)yees.  Their  eiglith  duty  is  concerned  with  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  tlie  protection  of  the  workers'  health;  to  this 
end  they  mnst  assist  the  inspectors  and  fironiott^  the  proper 
observance  of  legal  provisions  or  regulations  lor  ihe  protection  of 
life  and  healtli.  The  last  item  in  the  list  gives  the  councils  the 
right  to  share  in  the  administration  ol  pensions  schemes,  workers' 
dwellings  and  otli.T  w(^]('arp  institutions    in  tli.-    nndertakin'>- 

A  more  direct,  although  slight,  share  in  the  real  control  of  the 
undertakmg  is  given  to  the  workers  in  another  section  of  the  Act 
\^hich  provides  that,  in  undertakings  where  there  is  a- board  of 
control,  one  or  two  members  of  the  works  council  shall  be  deputed 
to  serve  on  the  board  with  full  voting  rights.     A  separate  Act  to 
give  effect   to  this   clause  was    passc^d    on    l^ili    b'ehruary,    1922. 
According  to  Soziale  Praais  of  6th   September,   1922,  however, 
a  large  number  of  instances  are  available  of  attempts  by  com- 
panies to  evade  this  Act  by  altering  their  rules  so  as  to  transfer 
part  of  the  fimctions  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Control 
to  special  committtn-s,  called   by  various  \ia.mes,   elected  bv  the 
general  meeting.     The  case  of  the  Miftddevtschr  Kredithank  is 
W7)!i!!   special   notice,  as  it  has   l.d  the  employees   to  decide   to 
take  a   judicial  decision  on   the  point  at  issue.     At  the  general 
meeting  of  the  company  at  Frankfort,   on   22nd   May,    1922,   a 
pro[X)Hal    was  adopted   by    which    the   functions   of   electing   the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  {Vorstand)  and  of  gra'nting 
IX)wers  to  Jict  for  the  company  were  transfeiTed  from  the  Board 
of  Control  to  a  "Personal  Conmiittee."     Heir  Decker,  of  the 
Association   of  Bank   Officials,   who   was   present   as   the    Works 
Council  reprc^sontative,  objected  to  this  decision  as  illegal,  because 
it  depiived  the  represi^ntatives  of  the  Works  Coinuil  of  the  means 
of  exercising  their  i-ioht  as  defined  by  the  Constitni  ion. 
^  The     Federal      Association     of     German      Indii.-try     and     the 
Federation     of    (lerman     l^mployers'    Associations    have    issued 
detailed  instructions  on  how  to  confine  the  influence  of  the  Works 
Council  members  on  the  Boards  of  Control  within  the  narrowest 

jx:)ssible  limits.     The   following  an?   some  of  the  sugo-estions  : 

Works  Council  members  are  not  entitled  to  information  as  to 
the  affairs  of  the  company  nor  to  exa.mine  their  books.  This 
right  belongs  to  the  Board  of  Control  as  such  and  not  to  any 
individual  niembei-.  wlicther  oi'dinary  or  representative  o{  tlie 
AA^>»]{s  Council.  The  Bxiard  ^^{  Control  may  delegate  such  powers 
to  any  of  its  UKMubers,  but  no  individual  member  to  whor'n  such 
flower  has  not  been  delegated  has  any  f)ower  of  external  supt^r- 
vision,  for  example,   with  regard  to  tlie  Board  of  Directors. 

As  regards  alterations  in  the  rules  and  articles  of  association 
it  is  suggested  thai  the  number  of  ordinary  members  of  the 
Board  of  Control  may  be  increased  ;  that  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany or  a   mining  company  ma.y  dissolve  its  Bo;ird  of  Control; 
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that  the  Board  of  Control  may  transfer  some  of  its  functions, 
such  as  the  appointment  of  persons  to  positions  of  responsi- 
bility,  to  its  chairman  or  to  special  committees.  There  is  no  legal 
provision  giving  Works  Council  members  the  right  to  be  I'epre- 
sented  on  such  committees.  There  is  no  legal  provision  as  to 
whether  or  liow  often  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Control  must  be 
held.  The  Works  Council  members  take  part  in  all  meetings  of 
the  lk)ard  of  Control,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  informed  of  letters  circulated  to  members  on  points  not 
discussed  at  meetings.  In  the  articles  of  association  of  many 
companies  it  is  pro\dded  that  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control 
must  be  called  when  one  or  more  members  demand  it.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  rules  should  l)e  altered  so  as  to  grant  this 
right  only  to  members  appointed  by  the  general  meeting. 

Soziale  Praxis  comments  that  such  amendments  of  the  rules 
are  certainly  a  blunder  from  a  social  point  of  view,  but  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  illegal.  Certainly  they  do  not 
violate  the  very  elastic  provisions  of  the  Commercial  Code.  .  .  . 
The  Act  of  15th  February,  1922,  recent  though  it  is,  and  in  spite 
of  the  long  deliberations  which  preceded  it,  has  already  proved  to 
be  unsatisfactory.  It  is  urgently  necessary  that  the  legal  position 
should  he  cleared  up  either  by  a  judicial  decision  such  as  is  sought 
in  the  case  of  the  Mittcldeutsche  Kredithank,  or  by  a  redrafting 
of  the  Act. 


The  duties  of  the  separate  councils  of  wage  earners  and  salaried 
employees  are  in  some  respects  the  same  as  those  of  the  works 
councils.  For  instance,  they  are  required  in  exactly  the  same 
words  to  co-operate  in  the  enforcement  of  measures  to  prevent 
accidents  and  illness,  and  they  may  separately  refer  disputes  to 
the  district  conciliation  committees  if  the  works  council  fails  to 
do  so.  The  duty  of  negotiating  shop  rules  is  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  separate  councils  if  such  rules  are  to  npply  specially 
to  one  of  the  two  groups.  In  a  general  way,  the  se]:>arate  councils 
have  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  observance  of  collective  agreements 
and  arbitration  awards,  and  they  have  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  complaints  and  negotiate  with  the  employer  for  their  removal. 
Their  functions  are  fixed  more  specifically  than  those  of  the 
works  councils  in  connection  wdtli  the  negotiation  of  rates  of  wages 
and  other  conditions  of  work  (in  the  absence  of  any  collective 
contracts  on  these  matters).  They  have  to  co-operate  with  the 
trade  unions  concerned  in  the  fixing  of  rates  of  wages,  the  intro- 
duction of  particular  methods  of  remuneration,  the  fixing  of  hours 
of  work  and  annual  leave,  and  the  settlement  of  complaints  re- 
garding the  training  and  treatment  of  apprentices.  The  care  of 
persons  injured  in  the  war  and  by  accident  is  specially  referred 
to  these  councils,  who  are  required  to  endeavour  to  help  such 
persons  in  finding  suitable  work  and  to  protect  their  interests  as 
far  as  possible. 
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J\^  !;<»■  till'  iii().->i  iiii(»oilaiit  duties  ol  the  group  councils  u[>peai" 
to  be  m  connection  w  itli  the  engagement  and  dismissal  of  workers. 
Tiiey  ha.ve  to  agree  with  the  employer  on  principles  which 
sliall  govern  engagements  and  dismissals  of  stalf.  In  the  case  of 
.111  alleged  contravention  of  tliese  principles  the  council  Ciin  take 
the  mattci-  up  and,  if  no  agreement  with  the  employer  can  be 
readied,  it  may  apjieal  to  the  district  conciliation  committee  or 
some  alternative  conciliation  body,  whose  decision  is  hnal.  An 
eniployei".  lio\\t^\er,  may  discharge  employees  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  council  oi'  without  appeal  to  the  conciliation  com- 
mittee u[u>M  the  principle,  in  the  event  of  his  [lartly  or  wholly 
closing  down  his  tMiterjirise.  Members  of  the  Council  are 
specially  [Jiotected  in  respect  of  dismissal  or  transference  to 
another  establishment. 

The  Act  in  no  way  prejudices  tlie  existing  tightsof  Trade  Unions 
to  carry  on  independent  negotiations,  jind  the  action  of  the  Council 
in  ()ie>crving  peace  in  the  (establishment  is  not  to  be  subversive 
of  Trade  Union  authority.  The  Councils  co-o[)erate  with  the 
Unions  [oi  the  fixing  of  rates  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  relation  of  tlie  Woiks  Council  to  the-  Trade  Union  is  co- 
ordinate rather  than  subordinate.  The  Act  provides  in  particular 
that,  if  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the  works  council  so 
demand,  a  representative  of  any  trade  union  concerned  must  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  meetings  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The 
employer  can  attend  meetings  of  the  Council  only  by  special  in- 
vitation or  \\  hen  he  has  himself  exercised  his  right  to  convene 
a  meeting.  When  entitled  to  be  present  he  is  allowed  to  he 
accompanied  l)y  a  re[)resentative  of  his  trade  organisation. 

Exfu  uses  of  works  councils  are  met  wholly  by  the  em{)l()yer. 
In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  the  nec^essity  for  incurring  particular 
expenses  ajipeal  may  he  made  to  the  District  Economic  Council. 
Compensation  for  time  lost  by  workers  on  council  business  during 
working  hours  is  also  chargeable  to  the  employer,  but  meetings 
are  held  so  far  as  possible  outside  working  hours. 

In  dealing  with  the  attitude  of  emf)loyers  and  workers  to  the 
works  councils,  the  Ive[)ort  from  wliicli  the  above  sunnnary  is 
mainly  taken  states  that  the  workers  of  every  shade  of  o|)inion  are 
unanimous  in  regarding  the  Act  as  merely  an  instalment — the 
first  step  towards  eventual  industrial  democracy.  Their  trade 
union  organisations,  moreover,  are  a.lmost  without  exception  in 
favour  of  the  affiliation  of  the  Works  Coimcils  to  the  trade  union 
organisation  and  against  an  independent  organisation  of  the 
Councils.  Tht^  trade  unions  have  dc^veloped  th(dr  position  to  the 
extent  that  the_\  were  able  to  call  a  first  Congress  of  Works 
Councils  in  October,  1020.  At  the  present  time  works  council^ 
elections  are  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  Trade  T-nions.  The 
combinations  of  emf)loyers  are  opposed  to  any  further  extension 
of  the  provisions  uow  in  force.  They  complain  that,  even  under 
existing  conditions,  the  works  councils  impede  the  working  of  the 
undertaking  and  are  wasteful  of  time  and  monev. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  he  useful  to  direct  attention 
to  the  main  items  of  difFerence  between  the  works  committees 
under  th(>    Whitlev    Scheme    and    the   works   councils  under  the 


German  Act.  The  former  are  joint  bodies  providing  for  represen- 
tation of  the  management,  whereas  the  German  councils  are  work- 
men's organisations  at  whose  meetings  the  employer  has  right  of 
representation  only  on  special  occasions.  The  British  scheme 
rests  whohy  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  the  furnishing  of  informa- 
tii)n  concerning  the  state  and  prospects  of  his  business  is  entirely 
a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  employer  :  the  (Tcrman  works 
councils  on  the  other  hand  have  statutory  powers  of  access  to 
such  records  of  the  firm  as  affect  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

While  the  works  council  is  the  foundation  of  the  scheme,  a 
superstructure  has  been  planned  consisting  of  (i)  District  Econ- 
omic Councils,  which  will  decide  disputes  affecting  the  establish- 
ment and  constitution,  competence,  &c.,  of  works  councils;  elec- 
tion rights,  appointments,  &c.,  and  the  necessity  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  them  ;  (2)  State  and  Federal  Economic  Councils.  Up 
to  the  present  the  Works  Councils  have  been  established  and  a 
provisional  Federal  Economic  Council  has  been  appointed,  but  the 
form  to  be  taken  by  the  intermediate  machinery  has  not  yet  been 
determine-d. 

'J'lie  leporls  ol  the  Factory  Inspectors  lor  the  year  1920  contain 
Bome  account  of  the  activities  of  Works  Councils  during  that  year. 
According  to  these  reports,  it  would  appear  that  the  two  sides 
represented  on  the  Councils,  employers  and  workers,  are  beginning 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  W^orks  Comicil  System,  the  employers 
recognising  the  rights  of  the  Councils,  and  the  workers  realising 
the  limitation  to  these  rights.  The  hostility  manifested  by  both 
sides  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Act  has  giv^n  way  to 
improved  relations.  The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
some  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  may  be  made  :  — 

The  spirit  of  opposition  between  the  two  sides  seems  to 
have  died  down  and  given  way  to  a  realization  that  mutual 
concessions  alone  can  guarantee  favourable  development. 
Thanks  to  this  realisation,  the  employers  are  more  disposed 
to  enter  into  negotiations  and  to  make  concessions,  and  the 
workers  more  often  send  moderate  representatives  to  the 
Councils   instead   of  extremists.      (Berlin.) 

The  conciliatory  influence  of  moderate  members  of  the 
Works  Councils  has  often  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  work- 
ing masses,  oft^n  excited  and  even  ready  to  commit  excesses, 
and  it  has  certainly  very  often  saved  the  management  of 
undertakings  from  serious  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  members  of  Works  Councils  who  have  excited 
their  comrades  to  go  on  strike,  to  create  disturbances,  and 
even  to  be  guilty  of  acts  of  violence  or  coercive  measures. 
Employees  in  charge  of  negotiations  have  been  threatened, 
and  cases  have  been  reported  where  it  has  been  found  nece'^- 
sary  for  them  to  keep  away  from  the  factories  and  their  homes 
for  weeks  on  end.      (Oppeln.) 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  majority  of  members  of 
Works  Councils  are  fully  aware  of  their  duty  to  mediate  and 
conciliate,    although    others    have    failed    in    this    respect. 
(Diisseldorf.) 
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"  The  iiiajorily  of  emploxers  have  regarded  the  system  of 
Works  Councils  with  little  favour,  and  some  of  them\onsider 
it  disadvantageous  in  every  respect.  However,  it  should  be 
recognised  that  certain  nicnibcrs  of  the  Councils  have  put 
forward  claims  which  go  vt^ry  nmch  furilier  tlian  then-  rights. 
This  has  often  been  the  cause  of  strained  relations  between 
employers  and  workers,  hut  on  the  other  hitiul  (here  are  many 
cases  where  both  employers  and  workers  have  submitted  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Act,  :(iul  wIktc  the  employers  have  been 
able  to  \\i?i  the  co-operation  of  the  Works  Councils. 
<  13  res  la  u.) 

Employers  have  recognised  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
the  Works  Councils  have  shown  every  sign  of  goodwill,  not 
only  for  the  jaii-pose  of  representing  tlieir  own  interests,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  the   [)rospcrity  of  th(>   undertaking.     It  is 
not   possible  to  t(^ll   as  yet   whether  production  has  bt^en   in- 
•  reased  as  a  result  of  their  work.     Many  of  the  members  of 
the  Works  (^onncils  are  still  ignorant  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  protliiction,  but  there  have  been  others  who  have 
adapted  themselves  with  surprising  ease  to  their  new  duties. 
.    .   Relations  between  employers  and  the  members  of  the 
\\'orks  Councils  have,  in  general,  l)eeri  satisfactory.     Manv 
employers  have  asserted  that  it  is  easier  for  them  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Works  Councils  than  to  deal   with  the 
grievances  of  individual  workers."      (Cok)gne.* 
The  Prussian  Factory  ln8{>ectors'  I\eiH)rts  for   1921.  bear  out 
the  reports  of  1920,  and  on  t!ie  whole  record  the  development  of 
more  harmonious  relations  between  employers  and  workers.     For 
example,  the  Breslau  report  which  in  1920  {see  above^  was  un- 
favourable to  the  system,  states — "  It  may  be  said  that  the  em- 
ployers in  general  recognise   the  value  of  the   activities  of  the 
Works  Councils.     Mutual  relations  have  without  doubt  improved 
c<^>nsiderably.     Both  sides  have  shown  a  disposition  to  meet  each 
other  half-vi^ay  :  the  employer  because  he  has  gradually  made  up 
his  mind  to  accept  tht»  idea  of  the  workers  having  some  share 
in  decisions  affecting  the  undertaking,  and  also  because  he  recog- 
nises  that   the  existence  of  a  statutory   body   representing   the 
workers  endowed  with  certain  powers  is  useful  to  him  es}>ecially 
in   negotiations  with   the   workers :   the  worker  because  he   has 
realised  that  it  is  to  his  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  employer 
to  elect  to  the  Council  moderate  men  with  a  knowledge  of  trade 
conditions.     It  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that  further  peace- 
ful development  may  make  the  Works  Council  an  effective  means 
for  securing  industrial  peace-" 

In  an  ai'ticle  in  Sozialc  Praxis  (12-10-22)  Herr  Karl  Asterrott, 
President  of  the  Works  Council  of  the  Henochcl  Locomotive 
Works  at  Cassel,  considers  that  the  two  most  beneficial  results 
of  the  working  of  the  system  which  have  shown  tht^niselves  up 
to  the  present  are  as  follows  :  —  (1)  the  insight  gained  bv  the 
workers  into  the  difficulties  of  running  a  business  ha.=-  led  to 
sympathy  with  and  ap|)reciation  of  the  employers:  and  (2)  the 
co-o[)eration  of  the  Works  Council  has  been  useful  in  smoothin--^ 
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the  path  for  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  methods, 
es|)ecially  such  as  are  on  the  surface  immediately  prejudicial  to 
the  workers.  The  crux  of  the  whole  problem  in  the  writer's 
o|nnion  is  the  adequate  training  of  council  members 

Witli  regard  to  the  special  position  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
in  Germany,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  January,  1919,  to  report  on  the  socialisation  of  coal 
mines,  itnd  another  in  the  spring  of  1920.  Two  reports  were 
issued  by  the  latter  about  the  beginning  of  September.  A  bare 
majority  of  11  members  favoured  cautious  and  gradual  procedure  ; 
a  minority  of  10  advocated  immediate  and  complete  socialisation  ; 
both  recommended  that  the  control  of  financial  policy  should  be 
vested  in  a  coal  council  on  which  producers,  manual  and  non- 
manual  workers,  consumers  and  experts  should  be  represented. 
The  Socialisation  Commission  was  abolished  in  the  spring  of 
1922. 

LuXEMBtJRG. 

A  Grand  Ducal  Decree  of  July,  1920,  by  which  consultative 
committees  were  established  for  industrial  undertakings  employ- 
ing fifty  or  more  persons,  was  replaced  by  a  more  elaborate  Decree 
of  8th  October,  1920,  which  provided  for  the  immediate  and  com- 
pulsory establishment,  on  a  basis  similar  to  those  adopted  in 
(iermany,  of  Works  Councils  in  industrial  undertakings  regularly 
employing  fifteen  or  more  persons.  As  a  result  of  their  activities 
there  was  a  general  strike  in  the  mining  and  iron  and  steel  indus- 
ti-ies  which  led  to  their  dissolution  by  a  decree  of  14th  March,  1921. 

Austria. 

Puder  the  Law  of  May,  1919,  every  factory  irrespective  of  size 
and  every  other  concern  employing  20  persons  or  more  must 
have  Its  C  ouiicil.  In  concerns  with  more  than  5  and  less  than 
20  workpeo})le,  the  functions  of  the  Works  Council  are  to  be 
discharged  l)y  stewards.  Agriculture  is  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  and  there  are  special  arrangements  for  Govern- 
ment departments,  railways  and  the  postal  service.  Where  in 
an^  concern  there  are  at  least  10  manual  and  10  non-manual 
workers,  each  group  has  a  committee  for  its  own  interests ;  and 
the  Works  Council  is  a  joint  assembly  of  the  two. 

The  function  of  the  Works  Council  is  to  promote  the  ' '  economic 
and  cultural  interests  "  of  the  workers  without  superseding  the 
trade  anions.  A  book  of  rules  ma\  not  be  issued  or  altered  with- 
out  the  consent  of  a  Council.  Collective  agreements  as  to  hours 
and  wages  are  concluded  by  and  with  the  unions.  The  execution 
of  them  is  supervised  by  the  Works  Councils,  which  carr\  out 
any  supplementary  negotiations  provided  for  by  the  main  agree- 
ments. The  Councils  have  to  prepare,  for  the  use  of  the  unions, 
preliminary  information  for  the  negotiation  of  an  agreement. 
Where  no  agreement  exists,  ho/irs  and  wages  are  settled  between 
the  employer  and  the  Works  Council  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Union-  Individual  rates  are  to  be  settled  directly  between  em- 
ployers  and   workmen  ;   only  in  case   of   failure   to   agree   is  the 
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Works  Council  entitled  to  intervene,  an  appeal  to  the  Conciliation 
Board*  being  provided.  The  Board  may  apj)oint  s\Norn  experts 
to  exjMuine  employers'  statements  of  costs  and  ()ut{)ut. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  the  employer  is  obliged  to  hold  a 
joint  monthly  conference  on  suggested  improvements  in  the 
equipment,  arrangements  and  general  management  of  his  works. 

Works  Councils  have  to  supervise  the  execution  of  laws  relating 
to  [iiotection  of  workpeople,  insurance,  factory  hygiene  and 
accidents,  and  may  demand  an  official  enquiry,  on  which  the 
Councils  must  be  represented.  A  member  of  the  Council  takes 
part  in  any  official  inspection  under  the  Mining  or  the  Factory 
Laws. 

The  Councils  ma\  verify  the  wages  sheets.  Fines  cannot  be 
deducted  without  the  consent  of  a  joint  committee  ap[X)inted 
by  the  employer  and  the  Works  Council.  The  Councils  take  part 
in  managing  all  welfare  institutions,  canteens,  sick  funds,  etc., 
and  ma\  require  the  em{)loyer  to  hold  general  meetings  once 
a  month  to  discuss  working  conditions. 

A  member  of  the  Council  cannot  be  dismissed  from  his  employ- 
ment (except  on  grounds  i)rovided  by  law,  e.g.,  dangerous 
negligence)  without  the  consent  of  the  Council.  As  to  the  dis- 
miHsal  of  any  other  worker,  the  Council  may,  within  eight  days, 
object  to  it  and  ap{>eal  to  a  Conciliation  Board  "  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  political,  connectt>d  with  the  activities  of  the  worker 
as  a  member  of  the  Works  Council,  or  due  to  the  exercise  of  legal 
rights  of  combination  and  association." 

In  commercial  concerns  with  80  employees,  and  in  mines  and 
factories,  the  Works  Couneii  may  demand  the  annual  {)roduction 
of  the  balance-sheet,  profit  and  loss  account  and  figures  of  wages. 
In  companies  with  Hoards  of  Control,  the  Works  Council  has  two 
unpaid  repn^sentatives  on  the  Board.  A  later  Order  (11th  July, 
1919)  provided  that  these  rei)resentatives  must  be  employees  of 
the  undertaking  and  thus  excluded  trade  union  officials. + 

The  qualifications  for  voting  are  one  month's  regular  emplov- 
ment  and  an  age  limit  of  18  years  ;  for  election.  6  month.>^'  regular 
employment  and  an  age  limit  of  24  years.  One  quarter  of  the 
members  may  be  trade  union  officials  not  employed  inthe<oncern, 
but  no  such  official  may  sit  on  more  than  one  Council.  The 
Council  is  elected  once  a  year.  The  number  of  member.^  is  :  — 
up  to  50  em|)loyees,  3:  and  then  one  for  ever\^  hundred  oi-  frac- 
tion of  a  hundred  up  to  1,000;  thereafter,  one  for  everv  500  or 
fraction  of  500. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  Works  Council  including  its  w^elfare 

*  The  Conciliation  Boards  established  by  Act  of  18th  December,  1919,  con- 
sist of  an  impartial  chairman  and  an  equal  number  (generally  one)  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  workers  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Social 
Administration. 

t  According  to  a  statement  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labour  Legislation  at  Geneva  in  October  1922,  xVustrian  employers, 
like  German  ones,  are  evading  the  provision  chiefly  by  altering  the  rules  of  the 
company  so  that  all  important  questions  are  dealt  with  not  by  the  Board  of 
Control  but  by  a  Sub-Committee.     (See  also  under  Germany,  p.  190). 
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v^ork,  the  employees  may  in  general  meeting,  by  a  majority  vote, 
assign  J  per  cent,  of  the  wages.  This  contribution  then  becomes 
compulsory  on  all.  The  management  of  the  fund  is  supervised 
by  the  Ministry  of  Social  \A'elfare,  which  may  entrust  the  duty 
to  the  Unions. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Austrian  Act  is  almost  identical 
in  its  broad  outlines  with  the  German  Act,  but  there  are  important 
diiferences.  For  instance,  the  German  Act  imposes  the  w^orking 
expenses  of  the  Councils  on  the  employer,  while  the  Austrian 
Act  definitely  makes  the  expenses  of  the  Councils  a  charge  upon 
the  workers.  More  stress  is  laid  in  the  Austrian  Act  upon  the 
powers  of  the  Councils  in  relation  to  discipline  ;  they  are  specially 
required  to  co-operate  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  the 
undertakings  and  they  share  the  duty  of  imposing  penalties  upon 
workers.  Nowhere  does  the  Austrian  Act  expressly  exclude  the 
workers  from  direct  interv^ention  in  the  management,  but  the 
sum  total  of  its  provisions  does  not  appear  to  give  to  the  Austrian 
worker  a  greater  share  in  general  management  than  is  given  by 
the  corresponding  Gennan  Act.  It  should  be  noted  that,  though 
no  outside  general  committees  for  the  trade  or  district  (hke  the 
British  Whitley  Councils)  are  set  up  under  these  laws*,  yet  it  is 
an  outside  body  (in  Gennany  the  district  conciliation  committee, 
and  in  Austria  conciliation  boards  to  be  established  under  a 
se{)arate  Act),  which  alone  has  power  to  give  compulsory  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  the  workers. 

With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  the  following  remark? 
may  be  quoted  from  an  article  by  Professor  Emanuel  Adler  of 
the  Ministry  of  Social  Administration  (Infernutioruil  Labour 
Review  for  March,  1922)  :  "  Generally  speaking,  expressions  of 
opinion  on  the  Act  have  been  extraordinarily  few.  Complaints 
from  employers  have  almost  ceased — not  merely  owing  to  indiffer- 
ence or  resignation  to  the  inevitable,  but  partly  because  there  is 
little  cause  for  serious  complaint.  The  verdict  of  the  factory 
inspectors  is  on  the  whole  favourable.  •  .  .  They  complain,  how- 
ever, that  the  Councils  give  too  much  attention  to  wages  and 
neglect  other  business." 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  present  economic  situation 
in  Austria  is  quite  abnormal  and  keeps  the  w^orkers  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  unrest  and  inclines  them  to  extreme  view^s.  Thi?  sue- 
gests  that  the  objections  of  the  employers  are  not  arguments 
against  the  institution  but  against  the  persons  who  are  at  present 
members  of  Councils.  Further  experience  and  improved  con- 
ditions should  remove  these  difficulties.  He  considers  that  in 
large  establishments  a  Works  Council  is  indispensable  to  the 
employer.  Without  it,  smooth  working,  especially  in  times  of 
economic  disturbance,  is  impossible.  For  the  success  of  the 
system,  however,  two  questions  must  be  solved,  that  of  the 
harmonising  of  the   interests  of  Councils  of   manual   and   non- 


*  The  organisation  of   Works  Councils  in  the  metal  trades  which  is  highly 
developed  provides  for  district  and  national  works  congresses. 
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inaiiual  workeis  respectively,  and  the  .settlement  ot  the  relations 
of  the   Councils  and  the  trade   unions 

Another  writer  (hi  the  Ocsterreichi.schcr  lOlk.sinrt  of  •26-3--21' 
concludes  that  neither  the  tears  of  the  employers  nor  the  ho{>es 
of  the  workers  have  been  realised.  Workers  have  concerned 
themstlves  almost  wholly  with  wage  questions.  They  have  not 
had  the  necessary  skiU  or  experience  to  henefit  hy  the  right  to 
examine  the  books  and  sit  on  the  Board  of  Control. 

As  an  im[K>rtant  instance  of  joint  representation,  the  Industrial 
District  Coimnissions  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
should  he  noted.  These  (nine  in  number)  consist  of  an  equal 
numbei-  of  em[)loyers  and  workers  appointed  hy  the  Minister  of 
Social  Administnition  after  consultation  witli  the  respective 
associations.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  are  ap})ointed 
from  among  the  members  by  the  Minister.  Certain  of3Qcials,  in- 
cluding tlu^  district  mines  and  factory  inspectors  may  be  present 
m  a  consultative  capacity.  They  have  very  wide  powers, 
including  the  supervision  of  tli(>  unemployment  ofiices  (each  of 
which  is  piovided  with  a.  joint  arbitration  Conmiittee),  tlie  rcM-om- 
mending  ot  loans  and  subsidies  for  n\\  productive  unemployment 
relief  woiks  and  the  su[)ervision  of  such  works. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

A  general  WOrks  Committees  Act  was  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  Kepublic  on  3rd  September,  1921.  Some  provisions  c;'m<' 
into  effect  on  1st  January,  but  certain  [)rovisions  relating  to  the 
production  of  balance  sheets  and  to  the  representation  of  the  com- 
mittees on  l)oards  of  DiriM-tors  did  not  become  operative  until  1st 
July,  1022.  TJailwavs  and  mines  are  not  affected  bv  the  Act. 
Mines  are  dealt  with  by  an  Act  of  February  11)20  refen'ed  to 
below.     Fo]"  railways  the  old  shop  stewards  committees  continue. 

W^n'ks  connnittees  are  to  be  set  up  in  .-ill  other  establishments 
employing  at  least  30  workers.  The  number  of  minnbers  of  the 
committee  depends  on  th(^  numl)er  of  workers  and  varies  from 
3  to  20.  All  workers  ovtM'  20  wiio  ha\'e  been  employed  at  least 
3  months  in  the  establishment  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  all 
workers  who  'dvo  at  least  26  years  of  iige  and  hav(^  been  employed 
at  least  12  months  in  the  establishment  and  engaged  at  least 
3  years  in  the  trade  are  eligible  for  election.  Members  are  elected 
for  one  year.  In  establishments  in  whicli  eitlier  manual  or  non- 
manual  workers  are  in  a  minority,  provided  that  they  nundier 
at  least  20  witli  the  right  to  vote,  separate  committees  may  be 
established  for  (^ach  group.  Expenses,  which  have  proved  a 
burning  question  in  Germany,  are  imder  this  .\ct  shared  bv 
em})loyers  and  workers.  Members  of  the  committee  may  not 
be   dismissed   unless  the   arbitration   commission*   [if)proves  their 

"^  Apjart'iitly  :i  body  created  expressly  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  con- 
sisting of  six  members,  two  nominated  by  the  trade  unions,  two  by  the 
employers'  association,  one  ])y  the  Government  and  one,  the  chairman  (a 
judicial  official).  Its  decision  is  final  in  disputes  between  the  workers  or 
between  the  workers  or  the  committee  and  the  employer  in  matters  relating  to 
the  constitution  and  working  of  the  committees,  the  payment  of  their  expenses 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  tlieir  members. 
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dismissjil  or  the  dismissal  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
re  Irons  recognised  in  common  law.  The  employer  is  entitled  to 
be  present  or  to  send  a  representative  to  all  meetings  of  the 
works  committee. 

The  general  pur^)ose  of  the  committees  is  stated  to  be  "'  the 
protection  of  the  economic,  social  and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
workers  in  relation  to  the  employer."  Their  functions  include 
the  supervision  of  the  observance  of  agreements  relating  to  wages 
and  conditions  of  work,  the  drawing  up  of  shop  rules 
where  no  collective  agreement  exists;  the  supervision  ot  the 
carrying  out  of  conciliation  decisions  and  of  the  observance  of 
legislation  foi-  the  health  and  safety  of  the  workers  (the  last  in 
co-operation  with  the  factors  inspectors)  and  the  promotion  of  a 
good  understanding  among  the  workers  and  between  the  workers 
i\nd  the  employer.  They  may  examine  wage  lists  but  only  m 
the  i)resence  of  the  employer  or  his  representative.  A  more 
important  right  is,  that  the  committees  have  a  ^oice  in  the  dis- 
charge of  workers  in  batches  and  aho  in  the  case  of 
individual  workers  who  have  been  employed  at  least  three  mcjnths 
in  the  establishment.  In  the  latter  case  the  committee  may 
appeal  to  the  arbitration  commission  which  must  give  judgment  in 
favour  of  the  discharged  w^orker  (i)  if  he  has  been  discharged  for 
reasons  of  a  political,  religious,  or  national  nature  ;  (ii)  if  he  has 
refused  work  other  than  that  for  which  he  was  engaged  ;  and 
'iiit  (juite  generally,  if  the  discharge  is  unjust. 

Tlie  committee  must  also  advise  the  management  in  mattei's 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  production  and  the  protection  of 
tlie  workers,  and  co-operate  in  the  adoption  of  new  methods  of 
'woi'k,  and  in  the  administration  of  all  welfare  institutions.  It  is 
expressly  stated  that  the  committee  is  not  entitled  to  interfere 
in  the  management  and  \'-orking  of  the  establishment. 

The  management  must  keep  the  committee  informed  as  to  all 
measures  relating  to  the  conditions  of  en^sploymeiit  and  must 
present  to  the  committee  a  quarterly  report  on  the  position, 
output  and  future  plans  of  the  establishment.  In  jstablishments 
employing  at  least  300  manual  or  50  non-manual  workers,  the 
employer  must  submit  an  annual  profit  and  loss  account  to  the 
committee.  Members  of  the  committee  have  the  right  to  be 
present  in  a  consultative  cajiacity  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  but  this  right  would  appear  to  be  nullified  by  a 
clause  which  states  that  extraordinary  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  exclusively  with  financial  or  personal  questions  may  be 
held  with  no  workers'  delegates  present. 

Prior  to  this  general  measure,  an  Act  of  25th  February,  1920, 
a})plying  only  to  coal  mines  and  allied  undertakings,  provided  for 
an  organisation!  elaborated  in  accordance  with  the  special 
characteristics  and  needs  of  the  industry.  The  Act  provides  for 
constant  co-operation  between  the  works  management  and  the 
^A^orks  Council  on  all  matters  touching  the  conditions  of  labour. 
Close  association  with  the  Mines  Department  is  also  ensured  :  the 
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diHtrict  milling  autiiorily  is  entitlc'd  to  send  ;i  representative  to 
all  meetings  of  both  works  and  district  councils,  is  the  first  court  of 
reference  I'ov  ii(){)e;ils  in  disputes  between  employers  and  councils, 
and    hits   the   duty   of   supervisino    the   activities  of  the   councils 
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District  councils  are  a  feature  peculiar  to  tiir  system,  their 
introduction  being  rendered  easy  by  the  limitation  of  the  scheme 
to  a  single  industry,  and  that  one  which  falls  naturally  into 
definite  self-contained  areas,  c^ach  presenting  faiily  uniform  con- 
ditions within  its  bounds.  'J'lie  chief  functions  of  the  district 
councils  are  to  secure  uniformity  both  in  pit  rules  and  in  the 
activities  of  works  councils  throughout  each  mining  district;  to 
act  as  a  court  of  appeal  in  case  of  minor  dis[)utes;  and  to  take 
part  in  the  general  regulation  of  tlie  coal  industry.  They  difi\^i- 
from  the  works  councils  under  their  control,  and  restMiible  the 
Austrian  works  councils  in  that  trade  union  officials  may  be 
included  among  their  members  instead  of  being  restricted  to 
attendance  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  invitjition. 

As  in  Germany  and  Austria,  there  dvc  elaborate  provisions 
for  appeals  to  outside  authorities  wlien  the  works  council  and 
the  works  management  fail  to  agree;  to  tfie  district  mining 
authority,  the  mining  arbitration  court,  the  Central  Mines 
Department,  and  finally  to  the  Minister  of  PubHc  Works.  The 
councils  have  no  {)ower  to  enforce  their  wishes  or  decisions,  but 
must  always  have  recourse  to  these  official  bodies  when  unable 
to  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  with  the  mine-owners. 

At  a  conference  of  members  of  works  commitrees  held  in 
November,  19"2-2,  a  resolution  was  adopted  demanding  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Works  Committees  Act  :  — 

(!•  liranches  of  an  nndertaking  not  in  the  same  localitv  as 
the  headquarters  branch  should  l)e  considered  as  an  undertaking 
competent  to  elect  a  works  committee,  provided  that  the  total 
number  employed  in  all  the  branches  is  at  least  80. 

(2)  Works  commitlees  should  have  the  right  to  de<-ide  questions 
of  discharge  and  engagement  of  workers  in  agreement  with  the 
employer,  in.stead  of  as  at  present  merely  the  right  to  be  consuhed 
on  such  questions. 

(3)  The  mimber  of  members  of  works  committees  in  under- 
takings employing  over  6,000  should  be  increased. 

(4)  In  undertakings  em{)loying  less  than  30  [)ersons,  works 
stewards  should  have  the  same  rights  as  works  committees  as 
provided  in  Article  3  (a)  to  (q)  of  the  Act  (i.e.,  right  of  super- 
vising the  execution  of  wage  agreements  and  arbitration  awT.rds, 
concluding  supplementary  collective  agreements,  securing  the 
obser\ance  of  regulations  for  the  prote<'tion  of  workers,  giving 
advice  on  discharge  and  engagement  of  workers,  etc.). 

(5^  A  central  arbitration  committee  .should  be  set  up  to  decide 
appeals  where  matters  of  principle  or  matters  affecting  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  in  question,  or  \^'here  a  contravention  of 
the  Act  i8  alleged. 
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Norway. 

The  following  summary  of  the  Provisional  Works  Committees 
Act  passed  m  Norway  on  '2'2nd  July,  1920,  is  adapted  from  the 
Labour  Gazette  of  August,  .1920.  The  functions  of  the  Com- 
mittees are  advisory  only,  and  no  j^enalty  is  laid  down  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  law  applies  to  private  and  public  concerns  which  employ 
regularly  throughout  the  year  not  fewer  than  50  workers,  pro- 
vided tliat  such  concerns  (1)  come  under  the  law  of  18th  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  as  to  the  protection  of  industrial  workpeople,  or  (2) 
have  for  their  object  the  working  of  railway,  tramway,  telegra|)h 
or  telephone  services.  T'he  King  may  extend  the  application  of 
the  law  to  concerns  other  than  those  above  indicated. 

In  every  establishment  included  under  the  law  a  W'orks  Com- 
mittee is  to  be  formed,  if  demanded  by  one-fourth  of  the  work- 
people. The  term  "  workpeople  "  applies  to  all  persons  over  18 
years  of  age  who  are  employed  in  the  concern,  except  managers 
or  other  superior  officials,  apprentices,  messengers,  office 
employees  or  foremen  whose  chief  duties  are  of  a  supervi.'iory 
character,  or  who  receive  a  fixed  monthly  or  yearly  salary. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  (who  must  number  not  less  than 
two  or  more  than  ten)  are  to  be  elected  for  a  year  from  among 
such  workers  in  the  establishment  as  are  over  21  years  of  age, 
and,  so  far  as  }X)ssible,  from  those  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  concern  for  two  years  or  more.  All  workers  over  18  years 
of  age  are  entitled  to  vote. 

The  Works  Committee  is  to  consider  and  express  opinions  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  concern,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  following 
points  :~(1)  Important  changes  in  the  management,  so  far  as 
they  affect  working  conditions ;  (2)  questions  concerning  ordinary 
scales  of  pay,  piecework  rates,  hours  of  labour,  overtime,  arrange- 
ment of  work  during  short  time,  holidays,  and  other  working 
conditions,  unless  agreement  on  these  matters  is  reached  by  direct 
negotiations  between  the  employer  and  the  workpeople  concerned  ; 
(3)  workshop  regulations  and  additions  to  or  changes  therein  ; 
and  (4)  questions  as  to  the  setting  up  or  the  management  of 
welfare  institutions  (sickness  and  funeral  funds,  savings  banks, 
workmen's  dwellings,  etc.).  Before  coming  to  any  decision  on 
the  subjects  above  refen^d  to,  the  employer  must  consult  the 
W^orks  Committee.  When  circumstances  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  do  this,  he  may  inform  the  Committee  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  his  decision,  giving  his  reasons  for  it. 

Further,  the  Committee  is  entitled  (and  if  requested  by  one  of 
the  parties  is  bound)  to  act  as  conciliator  in  disputes  in  which 
any  worker  is  concerned  if  they  relate  to  working  conditions  or 
to  the  dismissal  of  workpeople. 

Any  dispute  which  may  arise  betw^een  the  employer  and  the 
Works  Committee  regarding  the  competency  of  the  latter  to  deal 
with  a  question  shall  be  decided  by  the  King  or  his  nominee- 
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It  is  provided  tiiat  tiie  time  lor  ne^uUations  between  the  \\  orks- 
Committee  and  the  employer  is  to  be  hxed  by  the  latter.  Other- 
wise the  meetings  of  tlie  Works  Committee  are  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Chairman  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  course  of  work 
m  the  establishment.  If  a  meeting  is  held  by  decision  of  the 
employer  during  working  hours  this  is  not  to  involve  re(hiction 
in  I  he  wages  of  the  mend)ers  of  the  Committee.  It  is  further 
provided  that  the  members  of  the  \\^orks  Committee  must  not  be 
discharged  or  given  notice  of  dismissal  unless  real  reasons  exist. 

According  to  Meddelclseshlad,  the  jomnal  of  the  Norwegian 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  for  May  and  June,  1922,  163  Works 
Committees  or  Councils  had  been  established  bv  that  date. 

ESTHONIA. 

An  Esthoman  Act  of  21st  October,  19iil,  provides  for  the 
creation  of  provincial  joint  committees  and  a  National  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  agricultural  employers  and  workers.  The  provincial 
committees  are  elected  separately  for  employers  and  workers  in 
the  various  communes.  Their  functions  are  to  fix  miniiiimn  rates 
of  wages,  standards  of  daily  output,  the  length  of  the  working  day 
for  the  different  months  of  the  year,  to  regulate  overtime  and  to 
fix  annual  holidays.  They  have  also  power  to  prepare  schemes 
for  improving  the  general  conditions  of  agricultural  workers. 
They  are  to  meet  at  latest  in  December  of  each  year,  and  are 
expecti^l  In  -!ihmit  completed  plans  to  the  Miiii-tr\  of  Tiabour  and 
Social  Welfare  bv  the  18th  Januarv  followiiifj. 

The  National  Joint  Committee  consists  of  two  members  elected 
by  each  of  the  provincial  committees  from  the  employers'  and 
workers'  sections  resj)ectively.  Its  function  is  to  examine  and 
co-ordinate  the  proposals  of  the  provincial  coinmittees.  It  must 
submit  its  proposals  to  the  Ministry  of  Tiahcur  hy  15th  February, 
so  that  they  ma\  he  promulf^fated  befoi'c  the  beginning 
of  the  financial  \car  on  1st  May.  Schemes  published  in  the 
Esthonian  Ofticial  (iazette  have  the  force  of  law.  and  remain  in 
operation  till  ilic  decisions  of  the  followin<T:  y(\)r  an^  published. 
The  National  Committee  is  also  empowered  to  give  its  opinion 
to  the  (iov(M'nment  on  mensures  for  im[)rovinn'  the  position  of 
agricidtural  workers. 

Tiocal  conditions  of  work  are  to  he  elaborated  in  detail  i)\  the 
provincial  coiinnif tee-^.  but  the  \('t  itself  contain.-  certain  pro- 
visions of  a  aene!"al  character.  TInis.  tor  example,  the  minimum 
rates  fixed  hy  liie  connnittees  must  not  he  nMlnccd  o\on  with  th<' 
consent  of  the  workers,  and  the  money  value  of  payments  in 
kind  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Ministry  n(  Tiahour  at  least  twice  a  yonv. 
^Phe  Act  also  provides  foi'  wi'ittiMi  duplicate^  contracts  and  for 
work-books  (ir  wages-hooks,  which  must  show  not  only  the  wacres 
})aid  in  mone\  and  kind,  hut  also  tlie  c^ntpnt  of  the  workers  in  so 
far  as  it  exceed-  or  falls  Ix^low   the  standai'd. 

The  working  hours  fixc^d  must  not  exceed  n!i  average  of  nine  a 
(^ly  throughout  the  xcai-.  Overtime  i<  to  he  paid  at  time-and-n- 
half.      Cei'tain   holidavs  ai"e  to  he  annited.      A<xr'icultural  workers 
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are  placed  on  an  equalitv  with  industnal  workers  m  the  matter  of 
compensiition  for  accidents.     The    work  of   children  and  young 

persons  is  regulated.  ^r-   •  ^ 

Kesponsibihty  for  enforcing  the  Act  rests  with  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  assisted  by  certain  local  bodies  and  inspectors.  Dis- 
putes which  these  bodies  are  unable  to  settle  are  brought  before 
the  justice  of  the  ])eace. 

Other  Countries. 
Anioncr  the  steps  taken  in  other  countries  the  following  reports 
which  rc^ached  the  Ministry  on  various  dates  during  1920  may  be 

of  interest.  ,  ^.  ,.    ,, 

It  was  reported  during  1920  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
National  Labour  Department,  a  special  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  possibility  of  introducing  National 
Industrial  Councils  "  in  the  Argentine.  The  Labour  Association 
(the  body  upholding  "  free  "  non-union  labour)  was  opposed  to 
Joint  Industrial  Councils  on  the  grounds  that  labour  legislation  is 
incomplete  and  labour  organisations  have  no  legal  status;  it 
advocated  workshop  councils  or  committees  with  the  duty  ot 
maintaining  harmony  and  averting  disputes.  In  the  roiiowmg 
February  it  was  reported  that  a  system  of  Joint  Councils  had  been 
established  on  the  Buenos  Aires  and  Pacific  Railway. 

In  Spain,  at  the  request  of  the  most  important  organisations  ot 
employers  and  workers  at  Barcelona,  the  Government,  by  Decree 
of  24th  April,  1920,  established  Joint  Committees,  under  the 
control  of  a  Central  Joint  Commission,  for  the  regulation  of 
working  conditions  in  four  branches  of  commercial  enterprise 
at  Barcelona,  viz.,  banks,  transport  undertakings,  wholesale 
trade  and  retail  trade.  A  fifth  branch,  comprising  the  food 
trades,  was  instituted  by  Ministerial  order  of  19th  October,  1921. 
The' establishment  of  works  committees  in  Government  estab- 
lishments in  India  had  been  under  consideration  and  an  experi- 
ment was  being  made  w^ith  joint   committees  in  State  printing 

woiks.  .     . 

A  Joint  Industrial  Council  had  been  established  for  the  printing 
trade  in  South  Africa.  The  enquiries  received  in  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  indicate  th;it  there  is  considerable  interest  in  South  Africa 
in  the  Whitlev  Scheme.  . 

By  an  Act  of  March  1920,  railway  workers  m  Sicitzerland  are 
represented  on  an  advisory  commission  for  the  railway  service. 

The  interest  shown  in  this  subject  in  Holland  is  indicated  by 
the  conference  of  the  "  Christian  "  Trade  Union  Federation  in 
March,  1921,  to  discuss  "  Trade  T^nion  Policy  and  the  Workers' 
Share  in  Control  "  and  bv  the  resolution  of  the  directorate  of  the 
Pvoman  Catholic  Joint  Industrial  Council  to  enhst  Catholic  sup- 
port in  favour  of  "  Legislation  regulating  industry  on  the  basis 
of  the  existing  svstem  of  Joint  Tndustiial  Councils."  For  Govern- 
ment em|)loyees,  including  railway  employees,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  establish  Joint  Commissions. 

In  Dcnmnrl:  provision  was  mad(^  in  an  agreement  in  19-20  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  to  consider  the  question  of 
'•  Workers'  Share  in  Control." 
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The  Japuhrse  Ministries  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture  have 
recently  dratted  a  liill  for  ihe  (>s(ahlishnient  in  all  indiistriul 
concerns  of  A\'orks  Committees  on  which  employers  and  ^^■orker3 
would  be  equally  represented.  The  purpose  of  the  P>ill  is  to 
[)rovide  means  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  without  recourse 
to  a  strike,  hut  the  Committees  would  meet  regularly  at  least 
five  times  a  year  and  they  and  their  sub-committees  would  deal 
with  a  fairly  wide  range  of  sul)jects — hours,  production,  health, 
safety  and  welfare,  &c.  According  to  official  investigations  made 
at  the  end  of  19'21,  factory  councils  have  been  established  in  76 
undertakings.  68  of  which  are  manufacturing  and  eight  mining. 


APPKXDIX. 


I.— NATIONAL  COrXt  ILS. 

Suggestions  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  to  the  Constitution 
AND  Functions  of  a  National  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

Jm.   Council  shall  he   called   the  Joint    Indus ihial   Council   for   thr 

Industry. 

Note. — It  is  important  that  the  scope  of  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  for 
an  industry  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  carefully  defined  beforehand,  in 
view  of  the  widespread  organization  of  industry  generally  into  joint  bodies. 
Such  definition,  though  possibly  leading  to  delay  at  the  outset,  would 
pi'evcnt  later  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  demarcation. 

(a)  Functions   of  a  Joint   Industrial   Coum  il. 

1.  To  secure  the  largest  possible  measure  of  joint  action  between 
employers  and  workpeople  for  the  development  of  the  indiistrj'  as  a  part 
of  national  lite  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  all  engaged 
in  that  industry. 

It  will  be  open  to  the  Council  to  take  any  action  that  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  genei-al  definition.  Among  its  more  specific  objects  will  be  the 
following. 

N.B. — If  /.s  nut  possible  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Minister  to 
suggest  (iny  hard  and  fast  policy  us  to  what  should  const  it  ut<  tlie 
functions  of  an  Industrial  Council.  This;  is  a  (picstion  which  the 
employers  and  workpeople  in  each  industry  i/ntst  settle  for  them- 
selves in  their  preliminary  conferences  in  the  light  of  their  special 
needs  ouil  condit mns. 

2.  Regular  consideration  of  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions  in  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

N.B.—  (1.)  In  some  cases  a  Joint  Industrial  Council  will  contain  repre- 
sentatives nf  <t  riuinher  of  fnules  whicli  have  been  accustomed 
in  tlie  past  to  detd  with  sucli  questions  as  wages,  hours,  ({;c., 
through  their  (dready  e.risting  organisations.  To  meet 
such  cases  the  following  clause  has  been  inserted  in  one  of  fh" 
*  draft  constitutions  :    '"  Provided  that  where  any  such  matters 

have  in  the  past  been  dealt  u-ith  separately  by  any  Organisa- 
tion, .si/c/i  matters  shall  not  he  detdt  witti  by  tlie  Council  as 
far  as  that  Organisation  is  concerned  without  the  consent  of 
the  representatives  of  that  Organisation .'' 
(2.)  In  the  case  of  an  industr}/  u-liich  comprises  a  number  of  distinct 
sections  each  with  its  ou-n  processes  or  occupations  it  may 
he  thougJd  desirable  tu  jorui  Sectional  (^ouncils,  under  the 
National  (U)uncil.  j)ossessing  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy. 
In  such  cases  the  following  clause  is  suggested  :  *'  7^  shall  be 
witliin  fJie  province  of  the  Joint  huhistrial  Council  to 
esto})rish  S'ctioiKil  ('ouiiiils  ir\ffi  such  ]>ou-ers  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  by  the  National  Council.^ ^ 
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3.  The  consideration  of  measures  for  regularising  production  and 
©mplovmi'ut. 

4.  The  consideration  of  the  existing  machinery  for  the  settlement  of 
difrerence.-^  between  different  parties  and  sections  in  the  industry,  and 
the  establishment  of  machinery  for  this  purpose  where  it  does  not  already 
exist,   with  the  ol)jec-t   of  securing  the  speedy  -settlement   of   difficulties. 

Note.— Se\era\  Councils  have  delegated  either  to  their  executive  com- 
mittees or  to  special  committees  the  duty  of  arbitration  in  disputes. 

5.  The  consideration  of  measures  for  securing  the  inclusion  of  all 
employers  and  workpeople  in  their   respective   associations. 

6.  The  collection  of  statistics  and  information  on  matters  appertaniing 

t^)    the   industry. 

7.  The  encouragement  of  the  study  of  processes  and  design  and  of 
research,  with  a  view  to  perfecting  the  products  of  the  industry. 

8.  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  consideration  and  utilization 
of  inventions  and  any  improvement  in  machinery  or  method,  and  for 
the  adequate  safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  the  designers  of  such  improve- 
ments, and  to  secure  that  such  improvement  in  method  or  invention 
shall  give  to  each  party  an  equitable  share  of  the  benefits  financially 
or   otherwise  arising   therefrom. 

9.  Inquiries  into  special  problems  of  the  industry,  including  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  organisation  :and  methods  of  the  industry  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and,  where  desirable,  the  publication  of  reports. 
The  arrangement  of  lectures  and  the  holding  of  conferences  on  subjects 
of  general  int-erest  to  the  industry. 

10.  The  improvement  of  the  health  conditions  obtaining  in  the  industry, 
and  the  provision  of  special  treatment  where  necessary  for  workers  in  the 

industry. 

11.  The  supervision  of  entry  into,  and  training  for,  the  industry,  and 
co-operation  with  the  educational  authorities  in  arranging  education  in 
all   its  branches  for  the  industry. 

12.  The  issue  to  the  Press  of  authoritative  statements  upon  matters 
aflFecting  the  imlustry  of  general  interest  to  the  community. 

13.  Representation  of  the  needs  and  opinions  of  the  industry  to  the 
Government,   Government  Departments  and  other  authorities. 

14.  The  consideration  of  any  other  matters  that  may  be  referred  to  it 
by  the  Government  or  any  Government  Department. 

'  15.  The  consideration  of  the  proposals  for  District  Councils  and  Works 
Committees  put  forward  in  the  Whitley  Report,  having  regard  in  each 
case  to  any  such  organisations  as  may  already  be  in  existence. 

16.  Co-operation  with  the  Joint  Industrial  Councils  for  other  industries 
to  deal   with  problems  of  common   interest. 

(B)  The  Constitution  of   \  Joint   Industrial  Council. 

1.  Membership. 
The  Council  shall  consist  of  members,   appointed  as  to 

one  half  by  Associatione  of  Employers  and  as  to  the  other  half  by  Trade 

Unions. 

Associations  of  Employers.  No.  of  Representatives. 

(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

&c. 


Total 


Trade  Unions. 

(1) 
(2) 

(3) 
&c. 


No.  of  Representatives. 


Total 
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2.  Ji( -appointment . 

The  lepr-esentatives  of  tlie  said  Associations  and  Unions  shall  retire 
annually,  and  .shall  be  eli}i;ible  lor  rc-appointnient  by  their  respective 
Associations  and  Unions.  Casnal  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  tho  Associa- 
tion concorned,  which  shall  appoint  a  member  to  sit  until  the  end  of  the 
current  year. 

\\  hen  an  accredited  representative  of  any  Acsociation  or  I'nion  rannot 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council  a  deputy  may  be  sent  by  his  A.s6ociation 
in    hie    place. 

3.  Committees. 

The  Council  may  delegate  special  powers  to  any  Committee  it  appoints. 

The  Council  phnll  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  and  may  appoint 
snch  other  Standing  or  Sectional  Committees  as  may  be  necessary.  It 
shall  also  have  the  power  to  appoint  other  Committees  for  special  purposes. 
The  Reports  of  all  Committecf^  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Council  for 
confirmation  except  where  special  powers  have  been  delegated  to  a  Com- 
mittee. The  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  on  Committees, 
other  than  the  Executive  Committee,  such  persons  not  being  members 
of  the  Council  as  may  serve  the  special  purposes  of  the  Council. 

4.  Co-opted  Members. 

The  Coujicil  may  allow  Committees  other  than  the  Executive  Committee 
to  co-opt  such  persons  of  special  knowledge  not  being  members  of  the 
Council   as   may   serve   the  special   purposes   of   the   Council. 

N.B. — This  clause  is  designed  to  give  power  to  a  Committee  to  add 
to  its  numbers  by  co-opting  representatives  of  scientific, 
technical  and  commercial  Associations,  and  other  persons  of 
special    knoivledge. 

5.  Officers. 
Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Council  shall  appoint  n  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chair  man.  When 
the  Chairman  is  a  member  drawn  from  the  employers,  the  Vice-Chairman 
shall  be  a  member  drawn  from  the  Trade  Unionists  and  vice-versa. 
The  Chairman  or,  i)i  his  absence,  the  Vice-Chairman  shall  preside  at 
the   meetings,   and   shall   have  a   vote,   but   not  a  casting   vote. 

Treasurers. 

The   Council   shall    ;!|)point   a    Treasurer   or   Treasurers. 

Secretariat. 

The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  maintain  a  Secretaiy  or  Secretaries, 
and  such  clerical  staff  as   it  may   think  fit. 

All  Honorary  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

One  Constitution  (Flour-milling  Industry)  gives  power  to  appoint  an 
Auditor  or  Auditors. 

6.  Meetings  of  the   Council. 

The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held  as  often  as  necessary 
and    not    less    than    once    a    quartei  .       Tin      meeting    in    the    month    of 

shall    be    the    annual    meeting.      A   special    meeting    of 
the  Council  shall  be  called  within  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  requisition 

from  members  of  the  Council  or  from   the   Ex(^utive   Committee. 

The   matters    to  be   discussed    at   such    meetings    shall    be   stated    njion    the 
notice  summoning  the  meeting. 

7.   Voting. 

The  voting  both  in  Council  and  in  Committees  shall  be  by  show  of 
hands  or  otherwise  as  the  Council  may  determine.  No  resolution  shall  be 
regarded  as  carried  unless  it  has  been  a})prove<l  by  a  majority  of  the 
membei-s   present  on  either   side   of  the   Council. 
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The  quorum   shall  be 
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8.  Quorum- 

members   on  each  side   of  the  Council. 

9.  Finance. 


The    administrative    expenses    of    the    Council    shall    be    met    in    equal 
proportions  by  the  Associations  and  Trade  Unions  represented. 

10.  Amendment  of  Constitution. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  amend  or  add  to  the 
above  Constitution  in  such  way  as  it  may  think  fit. 

11.  L'dation   of  a  Joint   Industrial   Council   to    the   Government. 

If  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  intimate  and  continuous  touch 
between  the  Industrial  Councils  and  the  various  Government  Bepartments 
interested,  not  only  to  secure  prompt  attention  from  the  right  officials, 
but  also  to  obtain  information  as  to  what  other  Councils  are  doing.  To 
meet  this  need  the  Ministry  of  Labour  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment, set  up  a  special  section  dealing  with  Industrial  Councils. 

Where  any  Industrial  Council  so  desires,  a  civil  servant  with  the 
necessary  experience  will  be  assigned  the  duties  of  Liaison  Officer  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour-  Ue  will  act  only  as  and  when  required  and  in  a 
purely  advisory  and  consultative  capacity,  and  wiU  be  available  when 
desired  for  any  meetings  of  the  Council. 

By  this  means  siniilarity  of  ruethod  and  continuity  of  policy  in  the 
various  Industrial  Councils  will  be  assured,  and  the  experience  and 
proposals  of  one  Council  will  be  available  for  all  the  others. 

12.  District    Councils    and    Works    Committees. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Council  when  formed  to  consider  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  District  Councils  and  Works  Committees  if  the  condi- 
tions of  the  iruiustry  are  such  as  to  require  them.  Obviously  existing 
local  conditions  and  existing  organisations  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  and  the  variety  of  such  conditions  carefully  considered.  The 
Ministry  of  Labour  will  be  glad  to  supply  examples  of  existing  schemes 
and  other  information  at  their  disposal. 

II.— DISTRICT    COUNCILS. 

Suggestions  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  to  the  Constitution 
AND  Functions  of  District  Councils  of  National  Joint  Industrial 
Councils. 

(a)  Functions  of  District  Councils. 

The  main  functions  of  District  Councils  are  as  follows:  — 

1.  To  consider  any  matters  that  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  National 
Joint  Industrial  Council,  and  to  take  executive  action  within  their 
district  in  connection  with  decisions  arrived  at  and  matters  deputed  to 
them  by  it. 

2.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council. 

3.  To  consider  any  matters  of  interest  to  their  district,  including 
matters  referred  to  them  by  Works  Committees,  and  to  take  executive 
action  with  regard  to  matters  thai  affect  only  their  particular  district, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  National  Council  to  veto  any  such  action 
if  it   be   found  to  involve  the   interests   of   other   districts. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  more  specific  functions 
falling   under  this  head  (No.   3^.:  — 

(a)  The  regular  consideration  of  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions, 
including  the  codification,  unification,  and  amendment  of 
working  rules  relating  to  holidays,  juvenile  labour,  overtime, 
the  shift  svstem,  &c.     (N.B.— Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
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tact    that    110    executive    action    should    be    taken    upon    these 
matters  if  such  action  is  likely  to  involve  the  interests  of  other 
flistncts      In  any  cases  of   doubt,   the    District  Council   should 
,^  rp.^^"''"'^  ***'*  National  Council  before  taking  action.) 
(6)   Ihe  co-ordination  of  local  vvorksho])   practice. 

(c)  General   district   matters   relating    to   welfare   work 

(d)  The  provision   of  facilities  for   the    full  consideration   and   utilisa- 

tion  of  inventions,  and  any  improvement  in  machinerv  or 
method,  and  for  the  adequate  safeguardii  >r  of  the  rights  of 
the  designers  of  ^uch  improvements,  and  to  secure  that  such 
improvement  or  invention  shall  give  to  each  partv  an  equitable 
/  X  rvu         ""  ®  benefits  (financially  or  otherwise)  arising  therefrom 

(e)  Ihe   improvement  of  health  conditions   obtaining   in   the   industry 

and    (he   provision    of    special    treatment,    whoro    ii^M^e^earv     for 
workers  in  the  industry. 
(/)  The  supervision  of  entry  into,  and  training  for,  the  mdustrv  and 
co-operation    with     the    educational    authorities    in     arran-ini? 
education    m  all  its  branches  for  the  indufitry 
(9)  The    arrangement    of    lecturers    and    the     holding    of    conferences 
in  the  district  on  subjtx^ts  of  gtMieral  inten-8l   to  the  industrv 
4    Co-operation  with  the   District  Councils   for   oth.-r   industries  to  deal 
%vith  problems  of  common  interest. 

5.  Where  no  adequate  machinery  exists  for  the  settlement  of  differ- 
ences between  different  parties  and  sections  of  the  industrv  to  consider 
any  such  differences  as  cannot  be  settled  within  an  individual  factorv 
or  workshop  and  to  refer  to  the  National  Council  anv  siuh  matters  upon 
which    till-    District    Council   fails    to   come    to   a    d«'cisioii. 

(b)    CovSTTTUTrON    OP    DISTRICT    COUNCILS. 

1.  Arm.    0/   2>Mfr,cf    6Wnc/7..--li    uould    clearly    bc^    the    work    oi    the 
National  Joint  Industrial  Council   in  consultation   with  the  existing   kxal 
Asso<-iat.ons  to  define  the  suitable  areas  to  be  covered  bv  District  Councils 
It  i.s  suggo8ted  that  a  District  Council  should  not  cover\a  larger  area  than 
13  compatible  with  decent ra lifted  action 

2    Me,nhership.-^-T]n^   OuncI    shall    consist   ot  members,    appointed 

a.s  to  one-halt  by  Associations  of  Employers,  and  .-us  to  the  other  half 
by  Trade  ynions^  Mc-mbers  of  the  National  Council  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of   the   District   Council    in    their   area. 

.4.^oa«^,on.  of  EmpJoycrs.  No.  ./  Itepresentatives. 

(2) 
(3) 


Ac. 


Total 


Trade  Unions. 


(1) 
(2) 
^3) 


<frc. 


Total 


(N.B.— When  the  question  of  membership  is  under  consideration  the 
National  Council  will  have  to  consider  carefully  the  question  of  linking 
up  District  Councils  with  Works  Committees,  if  and  when  such  exist 
Provision  might  be  made  in  the  constitution  for  a  certain  *proportion  of 
members  of  the  District  Council  to  be  representatives  electtxl  from  a  con- 
ference of  Works  Committees  if  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  Works 
Committees  are  set  up  within  the  area  of  the  District  Council. > 
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3.  JRe-appoinfment. — The  representatives  of  the  said  Associations  and 
Trade  Unions  shall  retire  annually,  and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-appoint- 
ment by  their  respective  Associations  and  Unions.  Casual  vacancies  shall 
bo  filled  by  the  Association  concerned,  wliich  shall  appoint  a  member  to 
sit  until  the  end  of  the  current  year, 

4.  Committees. — The  District  Council  may  delegate  special  powers  to  any 
Committee  it  appoints.  The  Reports  of  all  Committees  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  District  Council  for  confirmation,  except  where  special  powers  have 
been  delegated  to  the  Committee,  and  the  District  Council  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  on  Committtees,  or  to  allow  Committees  to  co-opt,  such 
persons  of  special  knowledge,  not  being  members  of  the  Council,  as  may 
serve  the  special  purposes  of  the  District  Council. 

5.  Officers. — It  might  be  advisable  under  this  head  to  follow-  the  method 
adopted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  corresponding  National  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council. 

6.  Meetings  of  the  District  Council.— The  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
District  Council  shall  be  held  as  often  as  necessary,  and  not  less  than  once 
a  quarter.  The  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  at  least  fourteen  days  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council.  A  special 
meeting  of  the  C-ouncil  shall  be  called  within  days  of  the  receipt 
of  a  requisition  from  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Council.  The 
matters  to  be  discussed  at  such  meeting  shall  be  stated  upon  the  notice 
summoning  the  meeting. 

7.  Voting. — The  voting,  both  in  Council  and  in  the  Committees,  shall 
be  by  show  of  hands,  or  otherwise  as  the  District  Council  may  determine. 
No  resolution  shall  be  regarded  as  carried  unless  it  has  been  approved  by 
a  majority  of  members  present  on  each  side  of  the  District  Council. 

8.  Quorum. — The  (luorum  shall  be  members  on  each  side  of  the 
Council. 

9.  Finance. — It  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  method  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  corresponding  National  Joint  Industrial 
Council. 

10.  Minutes. — Copies  of  the  Minutes  of  all  meetings  of  District  Councils 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  National  Council  within 
one  week  of  the  meeting. 

Note. 

T//e  relation  of  District  Councils  to  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council 

and  to  the  Government. 

The  Functions  and  Constitution  of  District  Councils  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  National  Council  for  their  approval,  and  copies  of  such  Constitu- 
tions and  the  membership  of  the  various  District  Councils  should  be  sent 
by  the  National  Joint  Industrial  Council  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

Any  communications  addressed  to  Government  Departments  by  District 
Councils  must  not  be  sent  direct,  but  through  the  National  Joint  Indus- 
trial Council. 

III.     WORKS  COMMITTEES. 

Suggestions  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  as  to  thk  Constitu- 
iioN  AND  Functions  of  W^orks  Committees  in  industries  in  which 
National  Joint  Industrial  Councils  are  established. 

The  differing  circumstances  of  different  industries  make  it  impossible  to 
devise  any  scheme  suitable  to  every  industry.  Again,  the  type  of  Works 
Committee  suitable  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  firm  and  the  form  taken 
by  organisation  among  employees.  In  preparing  a  scheme,  therefore,  the 
machinery  outlined  in  the  following  suggestions  may  require  to  be  adapted 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  if  the  general  objects  for  which  Works  Com- 
mittees are  recommended  are  to  be  attained.  At  the  same  time,  anything 
that  is  done — whether  or  not  it  is  embodied  in  the  Works  Butes  drawn  up 
by  the   Works  Committee— must   be   consistent  with   the  principles  of  the 
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collective  agreements  accepted  by  the  iJistrict  and  yiiiional  Authorities. 
For  this  reason  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  closest  possible  connec 
tion  between  the  Works  Committee  aiid  the  District  and  National  Councils. 

Ohjects. 

1,  The  objcx^t  oi   the  Works  Committee  is  to  provide  a  recognised  means 
of  consultation    between  the   management   and  the   employees,   and 

(i)  to  give  the  employees  a  wider  interest  in  and  greater  responsibility 

for  the  conditions  iin-der  which   their  work   is  performed, 
(ii)  to  enforce  the  regulations  contained  in  collective  agreements  drawn 

up  by  District  and  National  Authorities, 
(iii)  to  prevent  friction  and  misunderstanding. 

Functions, 

2.  Matt<?rs  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Works  Committee  shall  include:  — 
{This   list   of  functions   is  not    meant    to    be    exhaustive.     Almost   every 

indmstry  has  rules  or  customs  which  arise  from  the  particular  conditions 
under  which  the  work  of  the  industry  is  carried  on  (e.g.,  the  payment  of 
"  dirty  nioney,^'  provision  of  tools,  allowances  for  working  away  from  the 
works  or  from  home,  allowances  on  standard  district  piece  prices  for 
deficiencies  in  material  or  machinery,  cfcc).  In  a  well-reg-ulated  industry 
many  such  matters  will  br  subject  to  district  or  national  agreements,  and 
the  powers  of  a  Works  Committee  will  be  limited  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  will  be  in  regard  to  the  more  general  questions  of  district  or  national 
agreement  {standard  rates,  piece  prices,  normal  hours,  overtime,  cfcc).  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  include  such  questions  as  arise  only  in  some 
industries,  for  which  each  National  Council  concerned  will  have  to  decide 
upon  a  method  of  regulation,  including  the  powers  to  be  vested  in  Works 
Comndttees.) 

(a)  The  issue  and  revision  of  works  rules. 

(b)  The  distribution  of  working  hours;  breaks;  time  recording,  &c. 

(c)  The  method  of  payment  of  wages  (time,  form  of  pay  ticket,  &c.); 

explanation  of  methods  of  payment;  the  adjustment  of  piece 
prices,  subject  to  district  or  national  agreements;  records  of 
piece  prices;  deductions,  &c. 

(d)  The  settlement  of  grievances. 

(e)  Holiday  arrangements, 

(/)  Questions  of  physical  welfare  (provision  of  meals,  drinking  water, 

lavatories  and  washing  accommodation,  cloakrooms,  ventilation, 

heating,    lighting   and   sanitation;    accidents,    safety    a})p!innces, 

first  aid,  ambulance,  &c.) 
(g)  Questions  of  discipline  and  conduct  as  between   management  and 

workpeople  (malingering;   bullying;  time  keeping;   publicity  in 

regard  to  rules;  supervision  of  notice  boards,  &c.). 
(/i)  Terms  of  engagement  of  workpeople. 
(i)  The  training  of  apprentices  and  young  persons. 
(j)  Technical   library;    lectures   on   the  technical   and  social   aspects   ot 

the   industry , 
(A)  Suggestion.s  of  improvement^  in  method  and  organisation  of  woik; 

the  testing  of  suggestions. 
(?)   Investigation    of  circumstances   tending  to   reduce   efficiency   or   in 

any    way    to    interfere    with    the    satisfactory    working    of    the 

factory. 
(in)  Collections   (tor  elub.s,   charities,   ttc.). 
(n)  Entertainments  and  sports, 
(o)  The    provision    ot    faciliti(\s    for    the    employees'    side    of    the   Joint 

Committee  (or  of  a  departmental  committee,  if  any)  to  conduct 

its  own  work. 
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{It  nunt  be  found  necessary  to  leave  certain  questions  to  be  settled  not 
by  the  whole  Works  Committee,  but  by  a  sub-committee  of  it  on  which 
the  workers'  repiesentatives  are  drawn  only  from  the  particular  depart- 
ment or  section  directly  concerned,  for  example,  a  piecework  question  in 
one  department  of  a  works  wlticli  is  mainly  on  timework.  The  size  of  the 
works,  also,  is  a  factor  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the 
need  for  sub-committees.  In  some  instances  departmental  sub-committees 
and  in  others  functional  sub-committees  (e.g.,  a  "  Safety  "  Committee  or 
a  Welfare  Committee)  may  best  suit  the  circumstances.  Even  where 
definite  sub-committees  are  not  arranged  for,  work  of  the  same  kind  as 
these  would  perform  may  often  be  carried  out  by  consultation  between  the 
representatives  of  the  management  and  the  secretary  of  the  workers'  side, 
along  with  the  representatives  of  a  department.) 

3.  The  Works  Committee  shall  not  have  any  power  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  powers  or  decisions  of  the  District  or  National 
Councils  or  with  anv  agreement  between  a  trade  union  and  the  employers' 
association.  Further,  any  agreement  come  to  by  a  W^orks  Committee  may 
at  any  time  be  superseded  by  the  District  or  National  Council  or  by 
agreement  between  a  trade  union  and  the  employers'  association. 

Constitution. 

4.  The  Works  Committee  shall  consist  of  members,  of  Avhom 
shall  represent  the  management  and           shall  represent  the  employees. 

{To  have  an  equal  number  of  members  on  the  two  sides  would  in  most 
works  be  impracticable,  and,  in  view  of  the  suggested  procedure,  is  unneces- 
sary The  number  requnred  on  the  management  side  wiU  vary,  but  2,  3 
or  ^'is  suggested  as  a  suitable  number.  The  number  of  employees'  repre- 
sentatives will  vary  with  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  particular  works. 
Some  number  from  5  to  12  is  suggested  as  likely  to  suit  most  circum- 
stances.) 

5.  Either  side  shall  have  the  right  to  add  to  its  numbers  representatives 
of  the  particular  departments  or  sections  of  departments  affected  by  a 
question  under  discussion  and  not  directly  represented  on  the  Committee. 
The  addition  shall  be  made  only  for  the  period  during  which  the  question 
affecting  the  particular  departments  or  sections  of  departments  is  before 
the  Committee. 

6.  The  representatives  of  the  Management  on  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  firm, 

{Certain  members  of  the  managerial  staff  should  form  a  constant  nucleus 
of  the  management  side.  This  nucleus  should  be  made  up  of  such  indi- 
viducds  as  a  Managing  Director,  the  Works  Manager,  and,  where  there  is 
such  an  official,  the  Labour  or  Welfare  Superintendent.) 

7.  The  employees'  side  of  the  Works  Committee  shall  be  Trade  Union 
members,   elected   as  hereinafter   provided. 

(The  National  and  District  Councils  are  based  solely  u2:>on  the  representa- 
tion of  organisations.  In  the  case  of  the  works,  in  order  to  secure  cohesion 
of  policy  as  between  the  Works  Committee  and  the  District  and  National 
Councils  it  is  advisable  that  the  Works  Committee  should  normally  be 
ba'^cd  on  a  recognition  of  the  workpeople's  organisations.  But  in  parti- 
cular factories  where  the  employees  are  not  strongly  organised,  or  where 
the  functions  of  the  Works  Committee  are  such  as  to  require  the  presence 
oi  workers  who  are  not  organised,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  depart 
from  the  principle  laid  down  above.  In  these  circumstances,  however,  the 
shop  stewards  or  other  trade  union  representatives  in  the  works,  shoidd 
h^  eon^uUed  on  all  questions  affecting  district  or  national  agreements. 
-Irn/  deviation  from  the  general  scheme  shoidd  be  adopted  only  after 
approval  by  the  Industrial  Council  on  a  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
case.) 
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8.  Employee  moiiiber&  ehuli  hold  office  for  a  period  ol  12  inonih.s  ending 
on  the  day  of  in  each  year.  On  any  repre>entative  leaving 
the  employment  of  the  firm  or  resigning  his  position  as  member,  a  successor 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  department  or  section 
<^oi]cerned,   to  liold  office  for  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

Elections. 

9.  Elections  of  employees'  representatives  on  the  Works  Committee  shall 
be  held  in  the  month  of  in  each  year. 

(Each  works  should  draw  iip  a  scheme  of  constituencies  and  a  method  of 
election  to  suit  its  own  particular  conditions.  It  is  suggested  that  a  pro- 
msional  committee  should  he  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  representa- 
tion should  normally  he  on  the  hasis  of  departments,  due  alloicance  hoing 
made  for  the  various  sections  of  workers  engaged  in  any  department.  In 
order  that  this  may  not  sometimes  necessitate  a  Committee  of  unwieldy 
size,  it  is  suggested  that  for  large  or  complex  works  the  employees'  side 
of  the  Joint  Committee  should  he  appointed  hy  and  from  a  larger  hody  of 
workers'  representatives  elected  from  the  various  departments.  In  large 
works  it  will  prohahhj  he  found  desirahle  to  estahlish  departmental  com- 
mittees with  a  Works  Committee  representative  of  all  the  departments 
chosen  from  the  departmental  committees.  In  such  cases  the  functions 
of  the  departmental  committees  wUl  he  confined  to  matters  affecting  the 
department  only,  whilst  the  Works  Committee  will  consider  questions 
affecting  more  than  one  department  or  the  whole  works.  The  workers^ 
side  of  a  departmental  committee  should  he  so  elected  as  to  give  repre- 
sentation to  each  of  the  various  sections  of  uM)rkers  engaged  in  the 
department.) 

10.  The  election  should  be  by  ballot,  or  by  departmental  or  sectional 
meetings  specially  convened  for  the  purpose. 

11.  A  serving  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

Officers. 

12.  The  Works  Committee  shall  appoint  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice-Chair- 
man from  the  two  sides  respectively.  Each  side  shall  appoint  its  own 
Secretary. 

PU0(  F.Dl'UE. 

13.  Meetings  of  the  Works  Committee  shall  be  held  at  regular  intervali* 

of  /c       V  weeks.     The  meetings  shall  be  held  during  working  hours, 
(four)  ^  fete 

14.  Special  meetings   of   liie    Works  Comjnittee  shall   be  called   at 
hours'    notice  on  a  request  on  behalf  of  one  side  by  its  secretary  to  the 
secretary  of  the  other  side. 

15.  The  agenda  of  business  shall  bo  submitted  by  the  secretaries  to  each 
.member  of  the  Committee  at  least  hours  before  a  meeting,  except  in 
the  ca^o  of  special  meetings. 

16.  No  business  other  than  that  appearing  on  the  agenda  shall  be  trans- 
acted at  any  nutting  unless  both  sides  agree  to  its  introduction. 

17.  When  an  individual  employee  desires  to  bring  any  question  before 
the  Committee,  he  or  .she  should  report  to  his  or  her  departmental  or 
sectional  representative,  who  in  the  case  of  grievances  shall  (>ndeavonr  to 
reach  a  settlement.  Failing  a  settlement,  the  representative  shall  inform 
the  employoes'  secretary.  The  latter  shall  endeavour  to  ariange  a  settle- 
ment. Failing  a  settlement,  the  question  shall  come  before  the  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

18.  In  the  course  of  lli^  duties  the  secretary  of  the  employees'  side 
sliould  have  the  right  to  enter  any  department  in  the  works,  and  the 
representative  of  any  department  or  section  the  rifrht  to  ent<'r  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  secret  a  rv   is   at  work. 
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19  Facilities  should  be  provided  for  meetings  of  the  employees'  side  of 
the  Committee  in  the  works,  normally  after  working  hours  or  during  meal 

hours. 

20.  The  workers'  representatives  should  be  paid  at  their  ordinary  rate 
for  time  spent  at  meetings  of  the  Works  Committee. 

21.  Duplicate  books  of  minutes  should  be  kept,  one  by  the  Secretary  of 
each  side. 

22  Copies  of  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Works  Committee  must 
be  sent  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  District  Council  withm  7  days  of  the 
date  of  meeting. 

23.  Decisions  shall  be  arrived  at  only  by  agreement  between  the  two 

24.  The  presence  of  members  from  each  side  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum. 

25  In   the  event  of  any  matter  arising  which  the  Committee  cannot 
agree    upon,   the   officials  of   the   trade   union   or   unions  concerned   shall 
TeZiZ  w  th  the  firm,  or,  if  desired,  with  the  officials  of  the  employees 
al'ociation.     The  question  may  thereafter  be  referred  by  either  side  to  the 
District  Council.  , 

26  The  recognised  district  official  of  any  trade  union  or  employees 
assoc'iation  concerned  may  attend  any  meeting  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

\lTHOrGH  THE  ABOVE  SUGGESTIONS  HAVE  BEEN  PREPARED  AS  A  GUIDE  IN 
rRtimG  .  CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  WORKS  COMMITTEE  IT  IS  RECOGNISED  THAT 
THE  DETAILS  OF  SUCH  A  CONSTITUTION  MUST  VARY  TO  MEET  THE  CONDITION. 
InD  rZrEMENTS  of  PARTICULAR  WORKS.  ^HE  ASSISTANCE  OF  OFFIC^^^^  OF 
THE  MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR  WITH  EXPERIENCE  OF  WORKS  COMMITTEES  IS 
Iv!il7bIE    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    DRAFTING    OF    CONSTITUTIONS    AND    THE 

SETTING  UP  or  Works  Committees. 
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